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“DARK TOWN BATTERY” 


Introduced during the early pop- 
ularity of baseball, this ingenious 
mechanical coin bank quickly 
found favor with followers of the 
national sport. Users really got 
their money’s worth, too: The coin 
was placed in the pitcher's hand, 
and a lever pushed. The pitche 
threw, the batter swung and misséd, 
and the catcher deposited thefoin 
in the bank. 


The Atna Plan touches all the bases _, 


\ 

In banking ds, in baseball, there’s no “going 
back to touch se¥ond base.” After a loss occurs, 
it’s too late to get surance to cover it. That’s 
why the A2tna Plan Ras gained the enthusiastic 
approval of so many bankers everywhere. 

Using this pioneer systtn of risk and insur- 
ance analysis, your Atna agent can pin point 
exactly the hazards to which Your bank is ex- 
posed...and determine the types‘end amounts 
of insurance needed. He can locate, any gaps 


\ 


/ 
/ 
/ 
that may exist in your present/coverage .. . 


and design a sound program precisely tailored 
to your particular requirgshents. In addition, 
the Plan provide for continuing con- 
trols to keep your insyfance protection always 
abreast of your barik’s changing needs. 

Without obliggtion to you, let your nearest 
ABtna agent telJ“you all the details of the Atna 
Plan . . . show you how to obtain the greatest 
value for, four insurance dollar. 
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JETNA CASUALTY 


AND SURETY COMPANY 


Affiliated with Aetna Life Insurance Company * Automobile insurance Company * Standard Fire Insurance Company ¢ Hartford 15, Conn. 
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CROWN ZELLERBACH has 
record First Quarter 


Our first quarter operations set all-time records in net 
income, sales and production. Previous highs were 
exceeded, not only for the first quarter but also for 
any quarter in our 85-year history. 


Quarter Ended July 31 

1955 1954 
Net Income $ 8,799,000 $ 8,217,000 
Sales 80,512,000 76,476,000 


Production— 
Paper and 
Paperboard 301,470 tons 273,229 tons 


Net income per share of common stock was $0.77, 
compared with $0.73 for last year’s first quarter— 
adjusted for the recent 50% stock split-up. 

Our Board of Directors has declared a quarterly 
dividend of $0.40 a share on common stock to be paid 
October 1 to shareholders of record September 15. 
Further, the Board intends to increase the quarterly 
dividend rate to $0.45 upon completion of the pro- 
posed merger with Gaylord Container Corporation. 

The prospects for our second quarter seem very 
good. All our production facilities are running full, 
and orders continue to exceed capacity. Prices are firm. 
and some modest production increases 
are expected. 


For copy of our Quarterly Report, 
Please address Department 2. 


/ELLERBACH 


PRODUCTS SINCE 1870 
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JUST A MINUTE 


GO 


A.B.A., 1955-56 


Ar Chicago last month the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association opened its 
1955-56 year, under the administra- 
tion of Fred F. Florence, president 
of the Republic National Bank of 
Dallas. 

The big convention at which Mr. 
Florence succeeded Homer J. Liv- 
ingston, president of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, came too 
late for coverage in this issue of 
BANKING, but the November maga- 
zine will report the meeting thor- 
oughly. 

In the meantime, we suggest you 
read “Meet the New President” 
(page 54). It sketches Mr. Flor- 
ence’s career and his opinions on 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


Our October cover shows the American 
Bankers Association’s new president, 
Fred F. Florence, at his desk in the 
Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
Texas, which he also heads as presi- 
dent. An article about Mr. Florence 
and his lives as a banker and citizen 
begins on page 54, . . . On the wall 
behind Mr. Florence in our cover pic- 
ture is a painting by Wiedhorst entitled 
“Bringing Them In.” On his desk is a 
dinosaur statuette, symbol of Texas’ 
age-old oil deposits. It is a gift to the 
A.B.A. president from Joseph H. Poag, 
well known oil expert and former vice- 
president of the then Chase National 
Bank in New York City 
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banking and public affairs. Pictures, 
too, of course. 


“Fresh Topics and Theory... " 


Tuanxs to a retired U. S. Army 
colonel and his wife, a young Japa- 
nese bank teller is now the owner of 
several pounds of literature relating 
to the banking business, including a 
subscription to this magazine. 

Five years ago the Americans met 
the youth at the top of a mountain 
near Tokyo. He had sprained an 
ankle. The assistance his fellow 
tourists gave him expanded into 
closer acquaintance and, after their 
return to the States, into a corre- 
spondence. 

In one letter, written earlier this 


Chicago office (John J. McCann), 33 South Clark 


Street, Chicago 3, Ill.; Washington office, 730 
Fifteenth Street, N.W. Subscriptions: $5.00 year- 
ly; Canada, $5.50; foreign, $6.00; single copies, 
50 cents. Entered as second-class matter at the 
Post Office, Philadelphia, Pa., under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. With the exception of official As- 
sociation announcements, the American Bankers 
Association disclaims responsibility for opinions 
expressed and statements made in articles pub- 
lished in this Journal. 


“You haven’t had a tough “day at the 
office in more than a week. Hire some 
new chick?” 


year, he told his American friends: 

“Now I belong the loan-teller and 
the loan-teller consists of 11 mem- 
bers and the most important charge 
in Japan. I feel the importance of 
my duty.... 

“IT don’t hope that I put you to 
trouble again and again but if pos- 
sible I want to know fresh topics 
and theory about American banks 
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OFFICE 
GUIDE 


Just off the press! 292 
pages of ideas and equip- 
ment to ease and shorten 
office work. 


FREE to Purchasing and 
Office Executives. Request 
on business letterhead. 


“Built like a 
Skyscraper” 


Largest Exclusive 
Maker of Office Fur- 
niture and Filing 
Equipment in the 
World. 


GHAW-WALKER 


FACTORIES AND HOME OFFICE 
MUSKEGON 30, MICH. 


small coins 
into dollars 


Make Visabank—the popular home 
savings bank, your top salesman for 
new accounts. It works for you seven 
days a week. Made of crystal clear 
plastic. Top and base in choice of 
seven colors. Depositors actually SEE 
their savings grow. 

Your name is stamped in gold on 
the front . . . your sales message is 
printed on card at rear. 

Visabank is self liquidating .. . 
it pays for itseif. 


Write for full information. 


PATENTED PLASTICS, INC. 
1010 E. Woodland Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 


and banking and employees’ life in 
bank. So I hope to read some suit- 
able American banking magazine 
published monthly. If such maga- 
zine is not high price, I wish enjoy 
your kind offices. 

“I know new wonderful Republic 
National Bank in Dalas City and 
the world’s most modern glass- 
walled banking office, Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, New York, 
etc., by Japanese special magazines 
about bank and banking. And I 
hope to know about new topics of 
various cards, pamphlet, advertise- 
ment, saving box, etc., in American 
banks.” 

Colonel and Mrs. X asked that 
BANKING be sent to their friend so 
he could have those “fresh topics 
and theory.” 

We chipped in with a copy of 
Present Day Banking 1955, a set of 
pamphlets published by the A.B.A. 
Public Relations Council, and ma- 
terial from the Association’s Ad- 
vertising Department. It looks as 
though one loan teller in a Kyoto 
bank will keep up to date on what’s 
happening hereabouts. 


The Lazy Habit of Using 
Limp Words 


A RECENT issue of The Royal 
Bank of Canada’s Monthly Letter 
contains a pleasant little piece that 
can be read profitably by everybody 
who puts words on paper—and that 


includes most of us. ‘Titled “The 
Right Word,” it brings to the Let. 
ter’s readers (mostly businessmen, 
presumably) the message that “the 
many-voiced monotony of business 
letters and reports is unnecessary,” 

“Every word we write,” says the 
anonymous author, “goes out on an 
errand. Skill in saying what we 
mean so as to get the result we 
desire is not a literary frill around 
the edges of business and _ social 
life. It is an essential part of our 
life, our only means of intellectual 
contact with the world around 
“How superior in its efficiency 
and attractiveness is the letter we 
receive from a man who uses dy- 
namic words that give needed in- 
formation, by contrast with the let- 
ter from a man who has the lazy 
habit of using limp words that leave 
us doubtful about his meaning and 
inspire us not at all. 

“The first question to ask one’s 
self when starting dictation in the 
morning or sitting down to write to 
a member of the family is_ not 
‘What words shall I use?’ More 
pertinent questions are: ‘Why am 
I going to write this letter? To 
please myself? So that the carbon 
copy will make a good impression 
on the man higher up? To carry 
a thought of mine to the person I 
am addressing?’ ”’ 

Choice of words “should not be 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


“And so I decided it was about time I raised my standard 
of living” 
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gold dollars, please’’... 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE 
A LA MONTE TRADE- "MARK 


October 1955 


A few generations ago, gold and silver were still the only 
currency many people trusted. Now their great-grandsons 
readily accept personal checks. An important part of this change 
was the introduction over 80 years ago of La Monte Safety Paper 
for checks. It curtailed the easy practice of check tampering. 
Today a large majority of the countrys banking institutions use 
La Monte Safety Papers, the first patent for which was granted 
to George La Monte in 1871. 


A Check Paper All Your Own — Thousands of banks and many of the larger corpo- 
rations use La Monte Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the 
paper itself. Such wsprvipvaLizeD check paper provides maximum protection against 
both alteration and counterfeiting — makes identification positive. 


Ask your lithographer to show you samples 
. or we will gladly send them direct. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


dictated by hard-and-fast rules, 
Letters and articles composed by 
4 e re Ss q h e | f T | people who follow the book slavishly 
p are likely to be accurately dull. But 
® it is well to have some rules. For 
S e rv ic e a 0 U C a n u se example, the rule about preferring 
short words to long is a good rule 
for general occasions... .” 

“When we succeed in making our- 
selves clear, that is splendid, but 
most of us will wish to do better. 
We should like to make our mean- 
ing clear in a pleasing way: to 
bring a certain sort of sunshine into 
our writing. We cannot do that by 
using dingy words.” 

Be specific. “Make your nouns 
and verbs tell precisely what you 

: are talking about and what action 
ies BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA Issues you expect.” If you want to write 
each month a comprehensive “clearly, accurately, and with a 
touch of grace,” you'll avoid using 
“superfluous adjectives.” 
affairs from a Canadian viewpoint. Letters and reports needn't be 
“literary masterpieces, but they 
must be workmanlike.” So write in 
Review of The Bank of Nova Scotia helpful and keeping with your theme and pur- 
pose, “finding the right word to 
convey the meaning . . . avoiding” 
You will find it useful too, it is yours for exaggeration and over-emphasis.” 
After all, “words are only labels” 
which must mean “the same to our 


and authoritative review of Canadian and World 


Thousands of business men find the Monthly 


profitable reading. 


the asking. We will be glad to add your name 


to our mailing list. Just fill out and mail the | readers as to us.” 


| coupon below. “Look, Ma, No Bicycle!" 

Unoer that title an editorial in 
iw Arizona Progress, published by the 
th The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA | Valley National Bank, asks: ‘What 
with television, movies, cartoons, 
and pictorial magazines, who needs 
to read anyway? Furthermore, whe 
has time for it?’ Chilling thoughts, 
notes Editor Herbert A. Leggett, 
“for those of us who pursue pre- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


Publicity Department 

The Bank of Nova Scotia 

44 King St. West 

Toronto, Ontario 

Please put me on your complimentary mailing list to receive 


the Monthly Review. Also please send me copies of recent 
Reviews checked below. 


“My little talk tonight is on the subject 
of family finances” 

Name 

Street 

City Prov. 


Company __ 


(] Coffee, Tea and Cocoa Since [|] The Impact of Leduc 

the War | Continued Strength in the 
Accumulated Needs for Social Canadian Dollar 

vapital Canada’s Changing Population 
(] Canada’s Monetary Dilemma International Investment for 
[] Canadian Business in 1954 (2 Development 

numbers) (_] Canada’s Trading Problem 


[) The Revived Boom in Housing [| The Outlook for Wheat 
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Financial leaders repeatedly emphasize how 
much major businesses depend on prompt, 
exact credit information. Outspoken satis- 
faction from those who rely on it is the best 
possible endorsement for our credit investi- 
gation service. 


Every practical source is probed, using our 
own highly-developed techniques. Our inves- 
tigators are skilled in method, schooled in 
tact. They have direct channels to both 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N.Y. 


Calls facts valuable resource 


usual and out of the ordinary agencies and 
individuals in every part of the world. Their 
work is closely supervised by seasoned credit 
officers who select, analyze and evaluate the 
information furnished you. 


Why not let Bankers Trust do a fast, efficient, 
personalized job on your next credit inquiry. 
It’s one of the most valuable correspondent 
services available to banks throughout the 
country. 


Member 
Federal 
Deposit 
Insurance 
Corporation 
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FORD TRACTOR 
AND IMPLEMENT 
DEALER 
SUCCESS 
STORIES 


How would you fare as a farm machinery 
dealer, and with the line you now sell, if in- 
dustry replaced agriculture in your area 
tomorrow? P & W Farm Machinery Company 
faced this situation and came through with 
increased sales, thanks to their Ford Tractor 
and Equipment line! 


“Our area was a good one for farming,” re- 


“Parts availability and prompt, efficient service are 
important factors in building industrial business,” says 
Claude Pynakker. “When a busy contractor or builder 
has trouble, we send somebody out right away to get 
him going. That’s the best way I know to keep customers 
coming back!” 


says Claude Pynakker 
P&W Farm Machinery Company, 
Des Plaines, Illinois 


calls Claude Pynakker, “and for more than 
20 years we had been successful selling to 
farmers. Then, almost overnight it seemed, 
we saw the area turn industrial. With our 
Ford Tractor line we kept pace with the 
changing market, and without expensive in- 
creases in inventory and facilities. Increased 
industrial business more than made up for 
the reduced market for farm machinery. To- 
day our business is 90% industrial, and sales 
are at an all-time high.” 


industrial Prospects are Everywhere 


Industrial sales opportunities for Ford Trac- 
tors and Equipment are not in any way lim- 
ited to metropolitan areas such as this. The 
line fits such a wide range of jobs that the 
market for it is universal. In small towns, for 
example, prospects include plumbers, con- 
tractors, coal and lumber yards, cemeteries, 
gravel pits, public utilities, local and county 
governments, golf courses and parks. 

With a line that meets the needs of the 
growing industrial market, and the farm 
market as well, it’s no wonder that Ford Trac- 
tor Dealers enjoy an exceptionally high de- 
gree of success. It’s another reason why a 
Ford Tractor Dealer can make good money 
just about anywhere! 


TRACTOR AND IMPLEMENT DIVISION 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Birmingham, Michigan 


TRACTORS 
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most Vanished...But 


Loader sales account for a good part of 
P & W Farm Machinery Company’s vol- 
ume. Sales Manager Harry Hartung ad- 
vises, “Sell a loader prospect in terms of 
what your product will do for him... how 
much time it will save, how much manual 
labor it will replace, how much it will 
lower his costs of material handling.” 


Pynakker and Wilson have sold Ford Tractors and backhoes This Ford Tractor and fork-lift attachment was sold to a 
to nearly all of the cemeteries in their area. The same unit is stone yard, but lumber dealers, builders of prefabricated 
widely used by sewer contractors, water departments and homes and manufacturing plants are also good prospects. A 
home builders. The Fordson Major Diesel Tractor can be wide range of other attachments are available for Ford 
similarly equipped to meet the preference of prospects who Tractors, including trenchers, angle dozers, rear blades, 
already own other diesel equipment. brooms, winches, mowers, scoops, and post hole diggers. 


A profitable business for the right man... 


Claude Pynakker’s success as a Ford Tractor Dealer is typical of the 
many thousands of aggressive dealers associated with the Ford 
Motor Company. 


And right now, there is room for more “Claude Pynakkers” with 
this fast growing organization. 


Perhaps you know a man who has the qualifications for managing 
a successful farm machinery dealership—a deserving individual 
looking for the right opportunity. You can help launch this man 
into a successful future by suggesting he get in touch with the 
General Sales Manager, Tractor and Implement Division, Ford 
Motor Company, 2580 East Maple Road, Birmingham, Michigan. 
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Time for Action! 


it's time he called an IBM representative 
to inquire about how IBM computing facilities 
help stop overtime losses at interest time! 


For fast action to meet your requirements, 

call your local IBM representative 

or write: BANKING DEPARTMENT, 

International Business Machines Corp., ; DATA 

590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. PROCESSING 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


carious careers arranging words 
into sentences which will be both 
marketable and meaningful.” 

“By studying life as it is lived 
on television, Johnny can see with 
half an eye that morons, screwballs, 
and incorrigibles have all the best 
of it. They generally get away with 
murder—literally as well as figura- 
tively. Everyone humors them and 
makes excuses for them. By throw- 
ing inhibitions to the wind, it is 
easy to build up a reputation for 
being a temperamental genius. This 
is quite an asset both socially and 
professionally. It is also advanta- 
geous to have a personal ‘problem’ 
or a phobia of some kind. Either 
one will probably get you further 
than book learning. .. .” 

However, Mr. Leggett isn’t too 
discouraged. 

“Johnny,” he concludes, ‘may 
never be able to decipher the anti- 
quated verbiage of bank bulletins, 
but there is no doubt that he speaks 
the language of Superman, Captain 
Video and Davy Crockett. So what 
are we worrying about? Many of 
us learned to read for no better rea- 
son than to follow the exploits of 
Frank Merriwell and the Rover 
Boys.” 


Another Superlative for Texas 


As you might expect, Texas has 
“the world’s largest handset mosaic 
made by Americans.” It’s been un- 


“I’m not arguing with the figures, I’m 
arguing with you!” 


veiled in the State National Motor- 
bank of El Paso. 

The mosaic, measuring 56 by 61% 
feet, depicts the history of money. 
It contains 96,000 pieces of inlaid 
enamel, in 56 hues, imported from 
Venice. Many media of exchange, 
including fish, bones, knives, wam- 
pum, tobacco, cattle, wheat, wood, 
stones, and early coins, are repre- 
sented in abstract form. 

Set into the wall of the bank, the 
big picture is the result of a col- 
laboration by Robert Massey, art 
instructor at Texas Western College, 
and Paul Tetzner, El Paso TV pho- 
tographer-artist. It was the idea of 
Mr. Massey and Mrs. H. M. Daugh- 
erty, wife of the bank’s first vice- 
president, a former student at the 
college. 


El Paso’s mayor, Tom Rogers, right, and H. M. Daugherty, first vice- 
president of the State National Bank, at the unveiling of the mosaic 
mural 
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PEN and 3-PENCIL 
COMBINATION 


Retail value - 
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Other models from 

$4.50 up. Substantial 
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promotion quantities 


INTRODUCTORY Offer 
extra ink refill FREE 
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FINANCIAL PARTNER 
TO THE 
UPPER MIDWEST’S 
EXPANDING ECONOMY 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


RESOURCES OVER $400,000,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


25 ways to 
make a good 
impression 


It may sound mercenary to suggest that 
money talks. On the other hand, if you 
tried to claim it didn’t, you wouldn’t be 
heard above the roar of the crowd. 

The point is that the paper a check 
is written on—regardless of the amount 
on its face—speaks a message of its own. 
On Hammermill Safety, the famous 
Hammermill surface mark tells your 
customers you overlook nothing to make 
your services completely satisfactory. 
You make 25 of these good impressions 
per filler. 

And Hammermill Safety’s specially 
sensitized surface shows up the tiniest 
alteration. Ask your bank lithographer 
to show you samples. 


SAFETY PAPER DIVISION 
Hammermill Paper Company 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


From the Bank of Buds 


Hene’s another little story from 
Japan. 

This one has its origin in the 
visit paid a few years ago to J. R. 
Dunkerley, A.B.A. deputy manager 
in charge of the Savings and Mort- 
gage Division, by the Japanese Min- 
ister of Finance, who called at the 
suggestion of Joseph M. Dodge. 

Mr. Dodge, former president of 
the Association, was financial ad- 
viser to the Allied Supreme Com- 
mander in Japan for a time, and 
he’d told the minister about school 
savings in the States and the Asso- 
ciation’s interest in it. 

The call at the New York office 
was followed, in due course, by the 
introduction of school savings in 
Japan. 

A year ago the Bank of Buds in 
the Second Middle School, Noda 
City, sent Mr. Dunkerley several 
childrens’ letters, which were later 
published in the A.B.A.’s School 
Saver. 

Recently another letter from the 
bank reported that the Japanese 
youngsters had received many mes- 
sages from American pupils. 

“We should like to express our 


“Charles, have you been writing checks 
on my joint account?” 


heartfelt thanks for your kindness 
which enabled us to make many 
good friends abroad,” said the 
bank’s “chief,” 15-year-old Tatsu 
Ishizuka. 

“It has been by no means easy 
for us to translate and understand 
nearly 200 letters from the U. §. 
and write our replies in English. 
We feel obliged to apologize for in- 
advertent failure to give our an- 
swers to a great deal of these 
letters.” 


First National Bank and Trust Company of Paterson, N. J., used this “Back-to- 
school-for-adults” window display early in September. Panels at the right gave 
information on courses available at the American Institute of Banking, Seton 
Hall University and Rutgers University in downtown Paterson. The panel at the 
lower left told the public: “Bankers are continuing their studies so that they 
can improve their service to you.” Staff members at Paterson banks, it con- 
tinued, were enrolling for A.1.B. courses. Others were taking advanced work 
given by The Graduate School of Banking and other banking schools 
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What’s going on in St. Louis? 


A dynamic new spirit is changing the face 
of the Nation's hub 


LANDSCAPED PLAZA AND MODERN APARTMENTS will replace the rubble cleared 
from a slum area adjacent to St. Louis’ downtown business district and civic center. 


Famed Union Station is in the background. 


There’s more reason than ever to do 
business in centrally located, economically 
solid St. Louis! 


The nation’s hub is alive with intense 
activity—new highways, new industry, new 
master traffic plan, new buildings—expan- 
sion and improvement everywhere, paced 
by $110 million of civic improvement 
bond issues. 


Boatmen’s, the Oldest Bank West of the 
Mississippi, is right in the thick of it, 
supplying wide-awake modern service and 
economic know-how and more than 108 
years of banking experience to St. Louis 
business, industry and individuals. 
Whatever your correspondent needs and 
problems in the busy, progress-minded 
St. Louis area, we invite you to consult 
Boatmen’s. 


™Boatmen’s 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF SAINT LOUIS 


BROADWAY & OLIVE 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Oldest Bank West of the Mississippi. 


October 1955 
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The New. 
DNoudge 
AMORTIZATION 


Tables 


Now covers 


s 


expanded from 20 


Calculations by 


DONALD S. WARREN, M.A. 
“Fellow” Society of Actuaries. 


Yes, this New Edition has been ex- 
panded to 30 years, thus affording 
its use on maximum time period 
loans permitted under the amended 
F.H.A. Act as of Oct. 1, 1954. 


You should have the new Edition, because: 
@ It gives the monthly payment required 
when the length of time is specified. @ It 
gives the time required to amortize a loan 
when the monthly payment is specified. 
@ It gives calculations at interest rates 
of 4, 4%, 5, 54%, 6, 64%, 7 and 8% — 
for periods up to 30 years. @ It gives 
abridged time range from % year to 30 
years by intervals of % year, and un- 
abridged time range from 1 month to 
360 months. 

You'll appreciate, it's improved format, 
retaining the favorably accepted page size 
3% x 5’, but with loose leaf metal rings 
and stiff simulated leather binder, in con- 
venient pocket size. Yes, all this and yet NO 
INCREASE IN PRICE! 


We will gladly forward a copy of the 
NEW DELBRIDGE AMORTIZATION 
TABLES for your inspections Then, if 
you are convinced of its adaptability to 
your needs, after 10 days use, we will 
invoice you for just $7.50. 


DELBRIDGE 


Calculating Systems, Inc. 
2502 SUTTON AVENUE « ST. LOUIS 17, MO. 
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Indonesians 


Study American 
Banking 


ANKERS Raden Soeprapdi and 

Amor Ibrahim of Jakarta, In- 
donesia, flew half way around the 
world to study American banking 
techniques and have completed five 
months as guests of Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix, Ariz. Both are 
branch managers in the Govern- 
ment’s 113-office banking chain, the 
Bank Rakjat Indonesia (People’s 
Bank). They will help train the 
employees needed to staff another 
100 offices. The Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship of the U. S. Department of 
Labor arranged the trip. 

Soeprapdi and Ibrahim are now in 
Nevada, then will go to San Fran- 
cisco for another month’s training 
with a West Coast financial institu- 
tion, and finally to New York City 
and Washington, D. C. 

They’ve gained many impressions 
about this country—and its bank- 
ing. They enjoyed American food 
and coffee; were delighted at 
women’s softball games where they 
found that American women “can 
be athletic and ladylike at the same 
time.” They were impressed with 
the labor-saving devices such as 
washing machines and electric mix- 
ers that Americans “take for 
granted.” They never got bored. 
“Reading your newspapers, listen- 
ing to the radio, and watching tele- 


Indonesian bankers; Arizona hats 


vision kept our free hours fully oc- 
cupied. American newspapers are 
the best in the world. One can gain 
an education just from reading them 
regularly.” 

How do American banking prac- 
tices differ from those in their na- 
tive land? “In our country, check- 
ing accounts are virtually unknown. 
American banks save much manual 
labor and time by the use of book- 
keeping and posting machines and 
other mechanical equipment. Banks 
in this country employ more women 
than men. In Indonesia, it is the 
other way around.” 

They were impressed with the 
“fringe benefits’ received by em- 
ployees; the opportunity for ad- 
vancement; the effective use of ad- 
vertising and publicity programs by 
banks. 

Four other officers of the Indo- 
nesian bank completed a 10-month 
study in this country just as Soe- 
prapdi and Ibrahim were about to 
come over. Their tour, however, was 
under the sponsorship of the For- 
eign Operations Administration and 
the Indonesian Ministry of Economic 
Affairs. This was reported in April 
1955 BANKING, page 64. 


The reason a girl can’t catch a 
ball like a man is that a man is so 
much bigger and easier to catch. 


A person may need backbone to 
succeed, but he also needs some- 
thing on top of the backbone. 


Sooner or later every Frenchman 
gets to be Premier. 


Just when you wonder whether 
you will ever be able to pay your 
income tax, some doctor announces 
we will all live 10 years longer. 


With a business boom, some econ- 
omists aren’t sure whether this is 
a new era or the day before the 
morning after. 


Every city man who has tried to 
make grass grow stands in awe of 
a farmer. 


On a picnic you are soon con- 
vinced that Noah had more than 
two ants in the Ark. 


Some films end happily, but not 
soon enough. 
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You make friends with the whole family 


| 


with THE GREAT GILDERSLEEVE 


Most people prefer to do business with a warm, friendly 
bank. And today’s banking is done with most of the people 
in the community—virtually every member of every family is 
a potential customer. 


When a bank chooses a television show, it makes sure to 
select one that will reach all of its prospects; one which re- 
flects and enhances the stature of the bank within the com- 
munity, THE GREAT GILDERSLEEVE is such a show. When you 
sponsor this wholesome, hilarious half-hour film series, you 
make friends with everybody in the community: with fathers, 
who have commercial banking needs; with mothers who 


TV’s great new comedy series 


handle the family finances; with the kids, whose thrift 
accounts will grow up to be the big accounts of the future. 


They all love Gildy. A top-rated comedy favorite on radio 
for 13 years, THE GREAT GILDERSLEEVE is proving to be even 
more popular on TV. Now he’s available to make more 
friends for your bank—subject to prior sale, of course. 

THE GREAT GILDERSLEEVE gives you a big-time, well-loved 
personality with a pre-tested record of attracting and holding 
audiences of all ages . . . a happy, wholesome show that you 
can be proud to sponsor in your community. 


For a private screening, write, wire or phone today. 


NBC FILM DIVISION 


serving all sponsors ... serving all stations 
Sunset & Vine, Hollywood, Calif. In Canada: RCA Victor, 22 


Octeber 1955 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IIl. 
5 Mutual St., Toronto; 1551 Bishop St., Montreal 
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Products eligible for Parents’ Maga- 
zine’s Commendation Seal are 
awarded the Seal only after Parents’ 
Magazine's technical staff and/or 
medical consultants have studied 
them and the claims made for them. 
The United States Testing Company, 
Inc. is employed on an annual re- 
tainer to do whatever tests are 
required. 
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&F M E S Y 
Testi ¢ Ad od Prod 
eport of Testing yer tise roducts 
pAackAGED HOUSING js OF the agend greater ¢han is actually required by 
{his month. parents Magazine's con- test specification: Root panels, doors 
sulting engineers have peen and {russ units, the \atter ysed in homes 
ing United States Steel Homes. You ll with 2 pitch to the soot, also withstood 
and many of these jouses gimilat ampact tests to meet 
jn gimost every state of the ynion- They gound puildiné monstruction require 
have the weat and tear of ments. 
yaryiné climatic and weathering con- PREFABS AND WIND United 
aitions- Theit excellent reputation in States steel Homes, Inc. have had their 
the homes geld due im translate joad resist 
\arge part to nigh etandards of quality ance of panel ynto wind \oad. BY way 
control at the me plant in of gramatizing the strength of the 
New Albany: {ndian4- where panel construction the math poys fig- 
units and somponent parts are ure that 3 joad of 4615 such 
factured and assembled. panel is equivalent to a gale force of 
ENGINEER consult ANT, DT: A.E. 938 miles per hour of 
Surosky> of The United States Testiné course other factors anfiuenc® resist- 
Company? Inc., a grouP ance to winds of hurricane velocity put, 
of houses in process of Construction, in general, prefabs are to have 
The popular ranch style. yidden out atlantic coast jpurricanes 
a youse, was at that when conventional houses were padly 
stage of construction where Surosky 
could examine and compare spaterials pLANT ON of in- 
and orkmanshiP with specification? jependent test data Dr. 
and monstruction details he had wit- gurosky snspection of the manulac- 
nessed during while the turing operation: His report to parents 
puilders went about theit work Mr. Magazine stresses the fine quality of 
Surosky checked among othet ¢hings raw materials such as jumber; ply- 
for ¢rueness of panel onstruction, gize wood, hardware: and the equally jm- 
and tyPe of bolts ysed at strates portant close snspection exercised all 
points, character of snsulating material gions the assembly line- United States 
and neatness of trim. Like all conve Steel many materials 
tional well as in carioad lots. Quantity puying can 
ARENTS, States Steel Homes, Inc., must meet mean price savings to pass along to the 
certain Federal requirements for struc and thence to the con- 
tural For example, ceiling and gumet- snventories aintained by 
wall panels, pasic units jn 3 prefab the factory mean less qeterioration and 
house, must pe able to swithstand cer- probable losses at the puildiné site. For 
tain stress Joads preserved py De the prefab jouse is gelivered jn one 
partment of Commerce package and to order only- The co™ 
This test work W28 conducted for United sumer penefits from the ,now-how of 
States steel Homes py the Institute of <killed architects and construction en- 
industrial Research at the University gineer® who have calculated to the 
of youisville: For example: wall panels fraction of 3 pound of nails oF poard 
made of wooden frames to which ply- foot ompasurement’ what is needed to 
wood 18 glued. showed n° signs of dam- construct a Tcoronade or any one of 
= age to any part of the panel when gub- the many attractive United States steel 
jected to an smpact joad 5° percent pouses- 


STATES STEEL 


HOMES, INC. 


Magazine 


This editorial feature from the July issue of Parents’ 
Magazine explains why United States Steel Homes are 


why they are assets to any community. 


good buys... 
Read it and learn why. 


Why you will like them | 


LOTS OF ACCEPTANCE — Thousands of eager home 
buyers flocked to the Bride’s Houses featured by United 
States Steel Homes Dealers last spring. Two thousand 
people bought homes—right on the spot. The same thing 
is happening this fall with Personalized Coronados, and 
we expect to sell even more. Continued national adver- 
tising and local promotion is building the reputation 
and acceptance of United States Steel Homes Dealers 
and the homes they build. These homes are good; they 
are attractive; they are popular. The quality construc- 
tion and intensive advertising that builds sales now will 
keep resale value high in years to come. 


LOTS OF HELP FOR DEALERS — A United States Steel 
Homes Dealer is on a much sounder footing than the 


“Coronado”—trade-mark of United States Steel Homes, Inc. 
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average builder, because he has all the resources of 
United States Steel behind him. Our help and advice on 
land planning, financing, selling, building eases him 
over the rough spots and assures sound planning. 

Prefabrication, by its very nature, helps him to greater 
success. It enables him to build faster at lower cost. It 
enables him to offer extra value. And it assures you of 
uniform quality, house after house. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT FOR YOU—Good value now... 
good resale value later on . . . built by a sound, reputable 
builder. These are the things you look for in a mortgage 
investment. They are things you find in every product 
of United States Steel Homes, Inc. Write for complete 
information. 


Manufactured by 


UNITED]|STATES STEEL 


© 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL 
NEW ALBANY, INDIANA * SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL 
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This department is compiled by 
THEODORE FISCHER of BANKING’S 
staff. 


Waugh in New Post 


AMUEL C. WAUGH, former Lincoln, 

Nebr., banker and for two years 
Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, is President 
Eisenhower’s choice for president of 
the Export-Import Bank. Mr. 
WAUGH becomes interim president 
about October 1 because the ap- 
pointment cannot be confirmed until 
the Senate reconvenes in January. 

Mr. WAUGH has represented the 
U. S. at international conferences in 
New Delhi, Ottawa, Geneva, Paris, 
and Caracas. In entering the State 
Department, he followed in the foot- 
steps of his father, Samuel Waugh, 
also a Nebraska banker, who served 
as a vice consul in the State Depart- 
ment for three years beginning in 
1876. 

Mr. WAUGH, who was president of 
the First Trust Company, Lincoln, 
Nebr., is a former president of the 
Trust Division of the American 
Bankers Association. At the time of 
his appointment to the State De- 
partment, he was a member of the 
A.B.A. Economic Policy Commission. 


The Central National Bank and 
Trust Company and the Middletown 


Heard Along}! 


Grant Keehn 


Frank Terry 


National Bank, both of Middletown, 
Conn., have announced plans to 
merge with the HARTFORD NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY. 


GRANT KEEHN, an executive vice- 
president of First National City 
Bank of New York since the merger 
with First National earlier this year, 
has been given the additional title 
of assistant to the chairman of the 
board. FRANK D. TERRY was ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of 
the new finance companies depart- 
ment in the domestic divisions’ spe- 
cil services group. 


Arthur M. Mueller, foreground, vice-president of The Trust Company of New 
Jersey, Jersey City, and former president of the N. J. Bankers Association, won 
the bankers’ mule race, an annual event of Governor’s Day at the famous 
Flemington, N. J., State Fair. Left to right, are Charles A. Eaton, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent of Fidelity Union Trust Co., Newark, and vice-president of the NJBA; G. C. 
Thomas, assistant cashier of Union County Trust Cumpany, Elizabeth; Mr. 
Mueller; and Edgar T. Savidge, secretary of the Agricultural Commission of 
the American Bankers Association 


Richard Maloney 


Ralph Fellman 


RALPH W. FELLMAN advanced to 
vice-president of Bank of America, 
San Francisco, and will represent 
the bank in its association with ma- 
jor banks and corporations on the 
U. S. eastern seaboard. 


RICHARD L. MALONEY, JR., presi- 
dent of the New York Savings Bank, 
New York City, has been appointed 
a trustee of the Savings Bank Life 
Insurance Fund for a_ four-year 
term. The Fund is managed by a 
board of seven trustees appointed by 
the Superintendent of Banks with 
the consent of the Governor. MR. 
MALONEY succeeds FREDERICK W. 
BARKER, president of the Syracuse 
Savings Bank, who has concluded 
eight years as a trustee. 


HARVARD TRUST COMPANY, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has purchased 4a 
building adjoining its main office. 
The building will be razed and a 
new one built, to connect with the 
existing building which will have a 
complete face lifting. 


Op KENT BANK, Grand Rapids, 


Mich., is expanding and remodeling 


its main office. Floor space will be 
doubled, there will be more mechan- 


ization, and the entire office will 
undergo extensive modernization. 


150% of Goal 


HE New York Stock Exchange or- 
ganized a disaster relief commit- 


tee to raise money for the American 
Red Cross for flood relief. The goal 
was $100,000. The amount collected 
was $151,048. 
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Nelson McKernan J. P.R. Wadsworth 


NELSON M. MCKERNAN, heretofore 
president of Colonial Trust Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del., has been 
named vice-president of Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company. Mr. 
McKERNAN is a former president of 
New York Chapter, American Insti- 
tute of Banking, and an alumnus of 
The Graduate School of Banking. 


J. PAGE R. WADSWORTH, assistant 
general manager of The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, has been put in 
charge of the bank’s Quebec Re- 
gion, with headquarters in Mon- 
treal. With the bank since 1928, 
he has been assistant general man- 
ager at the head office in Toronto 
for the last two years. 


First NATIONAL BANK of Minne- 
apolis announces that it will con- 
struct a new multi-million-dollar 
building in the downtown block in 
which it is presently located. 


Muench Cited 


— L. MUENCH, executive vice- 
president of the New York State 
Bankers Association, was cited for 
his work in connection with the 


Bankers School of Agriculture, 
sponsored by the Association and 
the New York State College of Agri- 
culture at Cornell University. Pres- 
entation was made by Dr. William 
I. Myers, dean of the College of 
Agriculture, at this year’s session 
of the school. 

The citation reads, in part: “For 
this pioneer work and his continued 
interest in and devotion to a project 
that has resulted in a most valuable 
contribution to the fields of agri- 
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culture and commercial banking, we 
give this citation of his vision and 
foresight.” 


CENTRAL-PENN NATIONAL BANK 
has opened its new South Philadel- 
phia office on the site of its previ- 
ous building. The bank is com- 
pletely air-conditioned, has drive-in 
and parking facilities, and an em- 
ployees’ lounge with kitchen facili- 
ties. 


ROBERT E. DORTON of Los Angeles 
has retired as vice-president of the 
international banking department of 
Bank of America after 36 years 
there, and has been elected vice- 
president of Ohrbach, May & Co., 
department store operators and im- 
porters. 


BANK OF NEVADA has opened its 
new Office on “the Strip” in Las 
Vegas. The building, formerly oc- 
cupied by radio station KENO, has 
been completely remodeled and mod- 
ernized. It boasts the only drive-in 
window in southern Nevada. JOHN 
C. RAYBORN is manager. 


E. F. Matthews, secretary-treasurer of 
Newark (Del.) Trust Company, con- 
gratulates Toby Haley on completion 
of his pushmobile “Miss Netco.” The 
bank is Toby’s sponsor in the state 
pushmobile derby 


Sponsors Pushmobile 


oBy HALEY, 13, marched into the 

NEWARK (Del.) TrusT COMPANY 
and announced forthrightly, “I 
want to see the president.” The 
president wasn’t in, so he settled for 
an audience with the secretary- 
treasurer, E. F. MATTHEWS. 

Toby came straight to the point. 
“T want to enter the Pushmobile 
Derby and I need a sponsor. How 
about it?” 

Mr. MATTHEWS, a quick man with 
a decision, put out his hand and de- 
clared, “It’s a deal.’”’ Sometime later 


Albert L. Muench, second from right. receives citation at New York State Bankers 
School of Agriculture at Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. Left to right: Dr. 
William I. Myers, dean, New York State College of Agriculture, who made the 
presentation; Robert E. Watts, secretary, New York State Bankers Association; 
Mr. Muench; and William F. Ploch, Association president, and vice-president and 
chairman of the trust committee, Franklin National Bank, Mineola, N.Y. 
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he received a phone call from Toby's 
mother who announced that her boy 
had come home walking on clouds 


| and babbling about the bank spon. 


soring him. She feared he was 
dreaming out loud—and was just 
checking. 

Toby, it developed, had been up 
and down Main Street looking for a 
sponsor. No luck. “Then,” he ex- 
plained, “just as I was starting 
home, I passed the bank. I thought, 
naw, banks don’t sponsor pushmo- 
biles; then I thought, heck, what’ve 
I got to lose? So in I went.” 

“He’ll be a goed businessman 
someday,” Mr. MATTHEWS predicts. 


A prospective merger is that of 


# | the BUTTE VALLEY STATE BANK of 


A New Calculator... A New Principle 


AUTOMATION 
Is at Work on Desks Today 


It is here. Right now. The first figur- 
ing machine that actually opens the 
door to Automation on the office 
desk. Drastically shortens the span 
between problem and answer. Re- 
duces each day’s computing costs 
by a countable margin. 


The new, totally automatic Monro- 
Matic is the only desk calculator 
with the modern, compact single 
keyboard of tomorrow. It automati- 
cally seeks its own decimal. The 
only one with functional-color con- 


see MACHINES from MONROE 


for CALCULATING ADDING ACCOUNTING | 
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trols. Set the figures, large or small. 


Push a key. Automation takes over. | 
This machine controls itself, gives | 
| commemorating the 67th anniversary 
| of the bank. Mr. Cox will be 90 in 
nates human error. Ask operators 


the result in a split second. Elimi- 


who know. They prefer Monroe. 


So far ahead today, the Monro-Matic 
is a preferred investment for years 
to come, an assurance against obso- 
lescence. Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine Company, Inc. Home office: 
Orange, New Jersey. Branches 
across the nation. 


| office at Elysian Fields, 


Dorris, Calif., into the FIRST WEst- 


| ERN BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, San 
| Francisco. 


Dr. T. CLAYTON PARSONS, execu- 


| tive vice-president and cashier of 
| the Bank of Ripley, W. Va., was 


reelected to another 4-year term as 


| state treasurer of the West Virginia 
| Conference of the Evangelical United 
| Brethren Church. He has served in 
| that capacity for 28 years. 


The HIBERNIA NATIONAL BANK, 
New Orleans, has announced plans 
for a new drive-in (and walk-in) 
between 
Pelopidas and Mandolin streets in 
the Gentilly section. There will be 
four drive-in windows and two walk- 


| up windows, and parking area. It 
| is hoped to have it open in early 


December. 


J. E. Cox, left, for 61 years a customer 
of the Exchange National Bank, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., congratulates J. D. 
Ackerman, president, at a staff party 


December 
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Philip Greenawalt Willard F. Place 


Puip L. GREENAWALT has ad- | 


yanced to vice-president at the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Savings Bank. 


WitLaRD F. PLACE was elected | 


executive vice-president of the Ex- 


celsior Savings Bank, New York | 
City. He has been a trustee of the | 


bank since 1934 and is a former 


vice-president, finance, New York 


Central Railroad. 


JOHN 


He was 


field (N. J.) Trust Company, with 
which he was associated for 23 
years. In the new position, he suc- 


ceeds HERBERT V. WIDMAN, retired. 


The National Bank of Toledo, 
Ohio, has established a new pension 


trust division within its trust de- | 


partment. CHARLES H. ELLIS of 
Cleveland has been appointed to 


head the division, the purpose of | 


which is to make experienced con- 
sultation available in all aspects of 
retirement planning. 


The Purse Company, Chattanooga, | 
Tenn., has completed plans for ex- | 


tensive reorganization and expan- 
sion. R. P. PuRsE, JR., 
president, has been named chairman 
of the board; ASHLEY A. PURSE is 


president and treasurer; LEON GER- | 
RARD is secretary. The company has | 


created bank and trust department 
advertising for the past 40 years. 


More than 250 Pennsylvania bank- 
ers attended the fourth annual Penn- 


sylvania Bankers Association sum- | 


mer school at Penn State University. 
They came from 51 of the state’s 67 
counties. 
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R. KRAYCIR was named | 
president of City National Bank and | 
Trust Company, Hackensack, N. J. | 
formerly vice-president, | 
treasurer, and a director of the Gar- | 


formerly | 


Dr. WILLIAM A. IRWIN, | 
retired economist of the American | 
Bankers Association, delivered the | 
keynote address at ceremonies at | 
which the student bankers received | 
certificates in recognition of their | 


Let the MAN from MONROE put 


AUTOMATION 


On Your Desk 


The MAN from MONROE at Jackson, 
Miss., Marion J. Brown, isa born civic 
leader. One instance: he helped 
bring Little League baseball to Jack- 
son. He is a seasoned figuring ana- 
lyst, trained in the creed, ‘‘Men + 


| Machines=Monroe,” men, of 


course, the most vital. Executives 
turn to him for figuring counsel in 
terms of their own businesses. 


In your city too, there isa Man from 
Monroe, a postgraduate in simplify- 
ing figuring set-ups, realistically and 
objectively. See your phone book. 


FUNCTIONAL-COLOR CONTROLS are now 
added to the many other vital exclusives in 
the Monro-Matic Calculator—red control 
keys for dividing, and green for multiplying. 


see The MAN from MONROE for 


CALCULATING - ADDING - ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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“1 do laborless filing, in 
half the time-with 


CORRES - FILE 


love it!” 


CORRES-FILE increases efficiency — saves 
time (50%) and money—improves employee 
morale, by taking the file clerk out of the 


laboring class! 


LABOR and 


up to 40% in SPACE! 


Effective Tools for Effective Management 
WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. Westport, Conn. 


WELL WORTH THE EFFORT 


We were having dinner with a doctor 
the other night and somehow or 
other the conversation got around 
to the subject of bank checks. How 
this happened we'll never know, 
because when we “go out social” 
with a doctor we usually stick to 
therapeutics in the hope that we 
might get some free advice. We 
never do because doctors can 
sidestep as cleverly as lawyers. 


Anyhow, this medic said—with no 
prompting at all from us—“Perhaps 
you don’t realize how helpful it is 
to me to receive checks from my 
patients bearing their printed names. 
I used to have to call on the bank 
all the time to decipher signatures 
for me so I would know whom to 
credit. Now, I suppose eight out of 
ten checks I receive are imprinted, 
and you can’t appreciate what a 
convenience it is.” 


Well, as you can imagine, he didn’t 
get any argument out of us because 
we experienced that well-known 
glow even before he finished his 
statement. Of course it’s a con- 
venience to him. It’s a convenience 
to anyone who receives a check. The 
name of the writer should appear 
twice on any check. Written to make 
it good . .. printed to make it legible. 
It’s good for the issuer, it’s good 
for the recipient, it’s good for the 
bank. And, it’s nice on occasion to 
“discover” how good it really is. 


When you know that a product 
fulfills a need, and when from time 
to time you are reassured that it is 
well received, it isn’t hard to sustain 
your enthusiastic selling effort to 
expand its use. Personalized Checks 
are in this category. They are well 
worth the effort. May we work with 
you to help you sell more of them? 


Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


attendance. Director of the school 
is T. ALLEN GLENN, JR., president, 
The Peoples National Bank of Nor- 
ristown. Associate Director is Ep- 
WIN H. KEEP, executive vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, First National 
Bank of Meadville. 


JAMES MULLIGAN, formerly execu- 
tive vice-president and trust officer 
of the Second National Bank of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has been elected 
chairman of the board and presi- 
dent. As president, he succeeds the 
late WALLACE M. WAKEFIELD. The 
post of board chairman had not been 
filled since 1938. WILLIAM 
GOECKEL, trust officer, will assume 
trust department administrative 
duties formerly under MR. MULLI- 
GAN’S supervision. 


COMMUNITY BANK, with offices in 
Huntington Park and_ Burbank, 
Calif., has opened its third office, 
this one in Los Angeles. The new 
building has five island-type drive- 
in windows; eight such windows can 
be accommodated without major 


| structural change. 


The South Station banking office 
of NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of 
Boston has moved into different 
quarters in the Rice Building. SHAW- 
MUT’S old building is to be razed to 
make way for the new “Central 
Artery.” Lt. Gov. Whittier, Mayor 
Hynes, and Public Works Commis- 
sioner Volpe were among guests at 
official opening ceremonies which 
were televised on Shawmut’s “Night- 
ly Newsteller” telecast. 


JOHN J. RUTLEDGE has been ap- 
pointed an assistant general man- 
ager at the head office of The Ca- 
nadian Bank of Commerce, Toronto. 


JOHN G. M. CLARK has been named 
comptroller of Imperial Bank of 
Canada, Toronto. He was for many 
years associated with Peat, Mar- 
wick, Mitchell & Co., most recently 
as resident manager in Toronto. 


John Rutledge John G. M. Clark 
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Henry Alexander Aaron Krock 

HENRY C. ALEXANDER, president 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., has been 
appointed chairman of the commer- 
cial and savings banks group for the 
New York State Citizens Committee 
for the Public Schools. The commit- 
tee is a nonprofit organization 
formed in 1951 to help the more 
than 1,000 communities throughout 
the state struggling with critical 
school problems. 


AARON Krock, New England in- 
dustrialist, was elected president 
and chairman of the board of the 
COMMERCE BANK AND TRUST COM- 
PANY which opened recently in 
Worcester, Mass. The bank, which is 
the city’s fifth commercial banking 
institution, has capital, surplus, and 
undivided profits of $525,000. Other 
officers are: vice-president and treas- 
urer, ALFRED T. PURINTON; assist- 
ant treasurer and auditor, PAUL L. 
SHAKESPEARE; assistant treasurer, 
Davip M. HAYES. 


In Tulsa, Okla., TED R. O’SHEA 
has resigned from First National 
Bank and Trust Co., to become a 
vice-president of Admiral State 
Bank. Mr. O’SHEA is president of 
Tulsa Chapter, American Institute 
of Banking, and was a member last 
year of A.I.B.’s national forum and 
seminar committee. 


NORMAN BRASSLER has advanced 
to executive vice-president of the 
County Bank and Trust Company, 
Paterson and Passaic, N. J. 


JOHN W. PRING, ROBERT M. MOORE, 
HAROLD G. OLSON, and JOHN D. 
ROGERS were appointed trust officers 
and assistant secretaries of North- 
western National Bank, Minneapolis. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF CLEVE- 
LAND has authorized construction of 
an addition to the building owned 
and occupied by its Pittsburgh 
branch. It will cost about $4.4-mil- 
lion. Pittsburgh branch, with 466 
efficers and employees, is one of the 
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OPERATING OFFICES 


A modernized Field Warehouse 
record that makes friends and 
attracts customers 


@ Compact, convenient 
desk size. 


@ Delivered promptly 
every 30 days. 


@ Complete description 
of every transaction. 


@ Eliminates duplicate 
accounting by bank. 


Our record becomes your record. Our Monthly Value and Stock 
Report is designed for quick accurate verification so there is no 
longer any need for banks to duplicate expensive, time-consuming 
posting and accounting. A glance at this day-to-day, readily-under- 
standable report, provided only by New York Terminal, tells What 
has taken place— What the position is right now— What the pros- 
pects are. 


A call will bring a qualified representative, without obligation, to 
give you additional information or assist you in reviewing any in- 
ventory situation. Use New York Terminal Warehouse Receipts— 
they enable you to extend maximum credit with minimum risk at 
lower cost to you and your customers. 


WAREHOUSE OF . 
WEN YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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largest branches in the Federal Re- 
serve System. JOHN W. KOSSIN is 
vice-president in charge. 


HARRY GOODFRIEND has been pro- 
moted to vice-president and man- 
ager of the Stockton office of Anglo 
California National Bank, San Fran- 
cisco. He’s a past president of San 
Francisco Chapter, American Insti- 
tute of Banking. 


Kennedy in New Field 


AMES H. KENNEDY, who retired 

June 30 as vice-president and 
cashier of the Philadelphia National 
Bank, is now associated with the 
architectural and engineering firm 
of George M. Ewing Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Washington, D. C. 
Mr. KENNEDY spent 48 years in 
banking in Philadelphia. He will act 
as a consultant for the Ewing firm 
in its expanding bank design busi- 
ness. 


The Red Cross Flood Relief Drive 
in Washington, D. C., and its nearby 
suburbs in Virginia and Maryland, 
was, you might say, a success. Funds 
reached 248% of the goal. The quota 
was $75,000. The amount collected 
was $186,120. American Security 
and Trust Company, Washington, 
took a big ad in the three Washing- 
ton newspapers to express thanks. 
DANIEL W. BELL, president of Amer- 
ican Security, is chairman of the 
District of Columbia Chapter, Amer- 
ican Red Cross. 


Utah’s Governor 
J. Bracken Lee 
addresses crowds 
at dedication of 
First Security 
Bank’s new $3- 
million building 
in Salt Lake City, 
first structure in 
the state to util- 
ize “skin - type” 
construction 


CHARLES B. WALL was elected a 
vice-president of Marine Trust Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y. He is succeeded 
as manager of the Sheraton Plaza 
office by JOHN F. HORAN. Mnr. 
HoRAN is succeeded as manager of 
the Riverside office by HERBERT L. 
CRAMER, formerly assistant manager. 


Sit-Down Tellers 


— STATE BANK, /Ysleta, 
Texas, held the formal opening 
of its new building. It has drive-in 
window, parking space, and the tell- 
ers’ offices have raised floors so the 
tellers can sit at their desks. 


Employees and officials of the 
First STATE BANK, Norton, Kans., 
were guests of the bank for a week- 
end trip to Denver and the Colorado 


Employees of the First National Bank of Middleburg, Pa., as they looked during 
the week-long Snyder County Centennial Celebration. The bank’s branches in 
Beaver Springs and McClure also observed the event 


mountains over Labor Day. They 
left on Saturday afternoon and were 
entertained at dinner and a show at 
Elitches on Saturday night. Sunday 
was spent in the mountains, and 
Sunday evening there was another 
dinner party at the Brown Derby, 
Palace Arms. 


The Bank of Fairbanks, Alaska, 
on September 1 became a national 
bank named ALASKA NATIONAL 
BANK OF FAIRBANKS. The bank an- 
nounced the change in the Fair- 
banks News-Miner with two full 
pages in color, and several columns 
in black and white. 


Competitors Cooperate 


N Billings, Montana, the MIDLAND 

NATIONAL BANK and the SECURITY 
Trust & SAVINGS BANK completed 
fine new buildings at the same time. 
In a spirit of community cooperation 
they joined-in inviting their out-of- 
town banker friends to joint fes- 
tivities. Invitations to a joint open 
house were extended to all Montana 
and Wyoming bankers as well as to 
friends in many other states. 


The First National Bank of Ari- 
zona, Phoenix, has a new president, 
Mont E. MCMILLEN, formerly execu- 
tive vice-president of California’s 
First Western Bank and Trust Co., 
where he was in charge of its Pasa- 
dena operations. He succeeds HUGH 
C. GRUWELL, president for the past 
eight years and now chairman of 
the board. JOHN H. BRAHM, execu- 
tive vice-president, has been given 
additional duties as coordinator of 
administration and operations, f- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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The 70 foot red neon signs on all four sides of the new 25-story Fulton National Bank 
have now been turned on and the eyes of Atlanta are upon the new building. The letters are 12 feet 
high and 10 feet wide, and are white by day and red by night, and can be seen for 
many miles from all directions. 


When you are in Atlanta come see one of the most beautiful, modern and efficient 
banking quarters in America, with many new ideas in customer service and employee 
convenience. You will see a vault on every floor convenient to the department which uses it; 
you'll see special conveyors and a pneumatic tube system serving each department, 
and other modern equipment to speed banking service. 


Our correspondent banking department is greatly enlarged and will be able to serve even 
better in the future. If we can help you or your customers with your problems 


in the Southeast, please call on us. 


TEN LOCATIONS SERVING THE ATLANTA AREA 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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FREE! 


- 5-DAY TRIAL 


High-speed, simple ten-key operation 


People in your business who’ve 
been using adding machines for 
years tell us they’re amazed by 
the Underwood Sundstrand. It’s 
the fastest, easiest machine they 
have ever used. And tests prove it’s 
the most dependable. But you be 
the judge! 


UNDERWOOD 


Call your Underwood Sundstrand 
representative or write to Under- 
wood Corporation, Dept. D-13, 
One Park Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., for a five-day FREE trial. 
Use it in your own office on your 
own work with your own opera- 
tor. There’s no cost or obligation. 


CORPORATION 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y 


you BANK 
Name Here — 


This new savings folder is being 
used by such outstanding banks 
as THE CLEVELAND Trust Com- 
PANY, TENNESSEE VALLEY BANK, 
and many others. Write for sam- 
ple and prices. 


DILLEY, MARTIN, 
AND HESS, INC. 


Financial Advertising 


9 NORTH ILLINOIS STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 


AMESTYLE 


ANCIRA 


Pat 


- Actually “buil#" 
into Amestyle flat and 
expanding envelopes to 


CONTROL — 
The safe-keeping of wills, 
valuable papers, etc. 
PROTECT — 
\ Combinations of safes and 
\ vaults, etc. 
SAFEGUARD — 
Safe Deposit, Master and 
Grand Master keys. 


“the foolproof envelope lock 
that safeguards contents" 


— 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 


SAMPLES 
ON 
REQUEST 


MANUFACTURED BY 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE CO. 
SOMERVILLE 43, MASS. 


| MAIN STREET (Continued) 
| 


| nance committee chairman, and vice. 
chairman of both the executive and 


management committees. 


For the fifth time during 1955, 
ANGLO CALIFORNIA NATIONAL Bank 


| has welcomed a representative of a 


Philippine bank to its San Francisco 


| office as an observer and trainee, 


EpuArpo B. GAN, of the foreign de- 


| partment of Commercial Bank and 


Trust Company, Manila, will be with 
Anglo for six months, during which 
he’ll specialize in the import phase 
of international banking transac. 
tions. He will then go to Seattle for 
six months and for a like time in 
New York. He then goes to Europe 
before his return to the Philippines. 


Superior Court Judge THADDEUS 
V. ADESKO has been appointed a di- 
rector of The Lawndale National 
Bank of Chicago to fill the unexpired 
term of the late JOSEPH F’. POLAK. 


New—From Belgium 


ANQUE DE BRUXELLES, Brussels, 
Belgium, has opened a new 
“agency” in the center of the city 


| in which it has attempted to “cover 
| absolute necessities of a functional 
nature, but also to create an atmos- 
| phere which will favourize the con- 


tacts between the staff, acting as 
counselors, and the clientele. No 
partition or aggressive separation 
divides the space reserved for the 
public from that occupied by the 


| staff. The windows, for example, 
| consist of a metal support (pillar) 
| on which are set platforms which 


are adjustable in height. A screen of 
large links prevents any passage 


| underneath the counters. The effect 


| of this screen, the design of which 


No “aggressive separation” here 
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Kenneth Sloan Meredith Bratton 


is light and transparent, diminishes | 


considerably the impression of a 
barrier.” 


KENNETH N. SLOAN, formerly of 
Liberty National Bank and Trust 
Company in Oklahoma City, has 
been named vice-president and trust 
officer of the First National Bank 
of Amarillo, Texas. MR. SLOAN is an 
alumnus of The Graduate School of 
Banking, and his thesis, “Oil and 
Gas Interest in Estates and Trusts,” 
appeared in condensed form in 
Present Day Banking 1955. 


MEREDITH J. BRATTON has been 
appointed manager of the publicity 


department, in charge of advertis- | 
ing, public relations, and promotion | 
at Guaranty Trust Company, New | 


York. 


The East Hartford office of HART- 
ForD (Conn.) NATIONAL BANK AND 


TRUST COMPANY will have a new and | 
enlarged drive-in facility that will | 


double its present capacity. 


ERNEST D. RENARD, trustee and 


vice-president and mortgage officer | 
of The Greater New York Savings | 
Bank, Brooklyn, was tendered a | 
testimonial luncheon by his fellow | 
trustees in recognition of his 35 | 


years with the bank. 


RAYMOND P. LARKIN has been | 


named Washington representative 
of Bank of America, succeeding 
RoBerT T. SHINKLE, who returns to 
San Francisco headquarters in a 
senior position in the bank’s legal 
department. 


J. C. CoSME, assistant manager of 
the public relations department of 
the National Bank of Mexico, Mexi- 
co City, and GERALD BAUER, of the 
économics department of the Swiss 
Bank Corporation, Basle, Switzer- 
land, spent a day recently at the 1st 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Paterson, studying New Jersey 
banking. The two had just come 
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A BRANDT AUTOMATIC 
CASHIER is an investment 


MODEL 250 
BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER 


Delivery chute type. Coins 
delivered direct to cus- 
tomer upon depression of 
a single key. 


MODEL 150 
BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER 


Trap door type. Coins de- 
livered to customer by 
operator following depres- 
sion of a single key. 


When you purchase a BRANDT you make an invest- 
ment in a fine asset instead of incurring an expense. 


The dividends you receive from such investment are 
ASSURED ACCURACY and GREAT SPEED in coin 
payments PLUS FAVORABLE CUSTOMER REACTION 
because of the improved service they receive when 


a BRANDT is used. 


Every teller's window should be equipped with a BRANDT 
AUTOMATIC CASHIER. 


Coin sorting and counting machine 
Coin counting and packaging machines 
Coin wrappers and bill straps 


Other BRANDT products: 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER CO. 


WATERTOWN Established 1890 WISCONSIN 


“Brandt” and “Cashier” registered United States Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office 
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from the School of Financial Public 
Relations at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Chicago, where they were the 
only bankers from outside the U. S. 
and possessions. They had spent a 
few days in New York banks before 
going over to New Jersey. 


Highland Park State Bank, Dallas, 
Texas, on September 1 changed its 
name to PRESTON STATE BANK. 


UNION NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
CoMPANY, Ottumwa, Iowa, is con- 
structing a new building, contempo- 
rary in design, which is scheduled 
for completion in May 1956. 


HOWARD C. TRAYWICK, ARTHUR F. 
REES, III, and R. ELLIS GODSHALL, 
all former officers of the Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia, are now members 
of the investment banking firm of 
Hancock, Blackstock & Company, 
Fulton National Bank Building, At- 
lanta. 


WILLIAM M. SIMMONS, now on spe- 
cial assignment in the Middle East 
for the First National City Bank of 
New York, has been promoted to 
vice-president. He was until recently 
manager of the bank’s Manila 
Branch in The Philippines. During 
his overseas experience with the 
bank he has served in Rangoon, 
Singapore, Shanghai, Bombay, Hong 
Kong, and Manila. 


First Bank Stock Corporation, 
Minneapolis, announces official 


Here’s how the lobby of The Home National Bank, Brockton, Mass., looks after 


This new building of Broward National Bank, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., has 8 drive-ins 


changes at the top management 
level which will take place on De- 
cember 31: ELLWoop O. JENKINS 
becomes board chairman; JOSEPH 
H. CoLMAN, president; EUGENE W. 
LEONARD, chairman of the executive 
committee. 


Birthday No. 150 


HE FARMERS BANK of Annapolis, 

Md., celebrated its 150th anni- 
versary with a sesquicentennial ex- 
hibit from September 12 to 30. It 
included a framed copy of the orig- 
inal articles of association (August 
1904), four early charters as a state 
bank, the first Statement Book (still 
clearly legible), early minute books, 
an iron chest in which specie was 
kept, large iron keys, old leather 


completion of a modernization program which required more than a year 


fire buckets and other fire-protection 
equipment, early Annapolis prints 
and lithographs, and a special coin 
collection including three pieces of 
the coinage of Lord Baltimore and 
two pieces coined by Chalmers of 
Annapolis, and a complete set of the 
eight denominations turned out by 
the U. S. Mint during the year of 
1805. The bank opened for business 
on September 19, 1805, as The 
Farmers Bank of Maryland. During 
its 150 years, the bank has had only 
nine presidents. Present president is 
JOSEPH N. SHUMATE, who is also 
president of the Maryland Bankers 
Association. 


J. ARTHUR TAYLOR, executive vice- 
president of First Western Bank and 
Trust Company, San Francisco, was 
elected to the board and named vice- 
chairman. 


RICHFIELD (Minn.) STATE BANK 
has announced plans for its new 2- 
story air-conditioned building. The 
second floor will be entirely of glass 


blocks. There will be three drive-in 
windows, parking space for 90 cars, 
24-hour Bank-O-Mat service, and 2 
community room in the basement 
which will seat 200, and which will 
be available to the public. 


JACK BURTON has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the First 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Augusta, Ga. He had been a vice- 
president of the Trust Company of 
Georgia, Atlanta, with which he had 
spent his entire business career. 
He’s an alumnus of The Graduate 
School of Banking. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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Hell get more out 


BANKING 


... at home! 


Send BANKING to your officers, directors, 
key staffers—send it to their homes! 


Home’s a good place to peruse BANKING . . . during the 
evening hours ... in peace and quiet .. . on pleasant week-ends. 


Reading any issue is like rubbing shoulders with hundreds of 
other bankers . . . learning how they perform a better service 
...at less cost... and for more profit! Actually, it’s like looking 
in on the ABA convention from your favorite armchair. BANK- 
ING has the information your officers should not be without .. . 
information that’s easy to get, easy to read. 


Send it to them on our GROUP SUBSCRIPTION PLAN — 
at less cost—a year’s subscription (U.S.) for 4 or more at only Splendid GIFT IDEA at Christmas Time! 
$4.00 each. Single subscription (U.S.), $5.00 per year each. 


Use this handy coupon. Fill it in and return now. SNIP ALONG RED DASH LINE 


BANKING (CIRCULATION) WE ENCLOSE: 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 1 $ FOR ( ) 1-YEAR SUB. AT $5.00 EACH (U.S.) 
12 E. 36TH ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. C1 $ FOR 4 OR MORE I-YEAR SUB. AT $4.00 EACH (U.S.) 


ENTER GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS LISTED BELOW IN OUR NAME C1) BILL US [) SEND GIFT NOTICE 


NAME 


BANK ADDRESS _ 


HOME ADDRESS__ HOME ADDRESS 


TITLE 


HOME ADDRESS. 


HOME ADDRESS___ 


City ) STATE_ CITY 


0 0 © 8 PLEASE USE SEPARATE SHEET FOR ADDITIONAL NAMES, 2 ee cece eee @ 
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AGENT! 


WSURANCE. SEF your HOMET® 


buy by brand 


This advertisement 
tells your 

customers about 

the value of 

quality protection. 
Anything which 

helps keep your 
community on a 
sound financial 

basis is of interest 

to the bank. That’s 
why, so often, the 
banker and the local 
Home Insurance agent 
find it advantageous 
to work together. Why 
not have a talk with 
your HOMEtown 
agent today? 


In the long run, | have found, you get i 
more for your money—make fewer mistakes. 
insurance, too. 

ch too late to 

take. That's why we t 
his professional advice on what 


“That's the only way to buy 
After a fire or other loss it is mu 
find out if you have made a mis 
at least twice a year and ae te 
protection we.really 
our home, car other 
insurance Company. It's a friendly 
ee, pet rtant to us. We may never have a loss, 
sia be dealing with The Home. 


alk to our agent 


are 


company, and that's im 
but if we should, we dra 


mind.” 
“It's quality ansurance—and real peace of mi 


Now, See Your HOMEtown Agent 


THE HOME 


ne, New York 8, N. ¥. 
MARINE 


ORGANIZED 1853 


en Las 
Home Othee: 59 Maiden 
The Home Indemnity Company, an off wang rf 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bon 


A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 
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GEORGE M. ROWZEE, JR., is now 
executive vice-president of the 
Shirlington Trust Company, Arling- 
ton, Va. He was formerly assistant 
vice-president of Lincoln National 
Bank of Washington, D. C., with 
which bank he had served since 
1933. He’s an alumnus of The Grad- 
uate School of Banking, a member 
of Robert Morris Associates, and a 
past president of Washington Chap- 
ter, American Institute of Banking. 


KEITH W. CLAGUE has been elected 
vice-president and cashier of the 
San Diego (Calif.) Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank. In banking for 38 years, 
he has been with San Diego Trust 
since 1922. 


Banker-Railroader 


RTHUR H. WILCOX, president of 

the Litchfield (Conn.) Savings 
Society, is also owner, president, and 
engineer of the Deer Island and Lake 
Shore Railroad. 

The “railroad,” a scale model, 
covers about 500 square feet along 
two walls of his cellar. He has been 
“working on the railroad” during 
his spare time for the past 15 years. 

Mr. WILCox puts up trackage, re- 
pairs cars, and installs scenery 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 


Banker Wilcox operates the Deer Island 
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NEW YORK 


A better view across the border 


Many United States banks which have customers 
engaged in commerce or industry in Canada will 
find our monthly Commercial Letter a useful ref- 
erence on developments north of the border. 


Recent issues have carried articles, charts or tables 
on such diverse topics as Metropolitan Toronto— 
Industrial Highlights—Canadian Production 
—Canadian Prices, Wages and Employment— 
Banking and Finance—Canadian Foreign Trade. 


If your own institution does not currently receive 
our Commercial Letter we shall be glad upon re- 
quest to place your own name on our mailing list 
to receive it each month without charge. 


For further information write any one of our 
regional Business Development Departments lo- 
cated at Vancouver, Calgary, Winnipeg, Toronto, 
Montreal and Halifax, or to our Business Develop- 
ment Division, Head Office, Toronto. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


HEAD OFFICE—TORONTO 


SAN FRANCISCO ° 


LOS ANGELES ° 


SEATTLE 


AND MORE THAN 700 CANADIAN BRANCHES 


October 1955 
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MAIN STREET (Continued) 


which his wife designs. His rolling 
stock consists of 14 engines and 
more than 100 passenger and freight 
cars, making the equipment the 
largest oo model railroad in Con- 
necticut. The engines range from an 
oldtime burner through steam, mod- 
ern electric, and Diesel. Virtually 
every type of car, from dome-top 
coach to “piggy back” freight car, 
is on the 1,000 feet of track. 

Complimentary passes are given 
to Mr. WILCox’s guests. He has 
printed stationery of his railroad 
company for his personal corres- 
pondence. 


Banker-Mediator 


ACK R. GREER, vice-president of 
the Central Valley Bank of Cal- 

ifornia, Richmond, spends most of 
his office hours at his regular job of 
public relations officer. Outside the 
bank, however, he devotes a con- 
siderable amount of time to settling 
strikes. 

Mr. GREER is in a position to be 
completely neutral. He negotiates 
with both sides, first in private dis- 
cussions with management and 
labor separately; and then in round- 
table discussions which include all 
parties involved. 

Mr. GREER’S services, which are 
free, have resulted in much goodwill 
for the bank. He has maintained a 
perfect score thus far in settling 
strikes involving some of the West’s 


Jack Greer practices public relations by 
settling strikes 


largest industries and most power- 
ful labor organizations. While dis- 
cussions are in progress, he’s on call 
24 hours a day. He never knows how 
long these things will take—they’ve 
iasted from 40 minutes to 10 days. 


Tony L. WEsTRA, formerly vice- 
president of Northwest Security 
National Bank, Sioux Falls, S. D., 
has joined California Bank, Los 
Angeles. He’s in the public relations 
department. Mr. WESTRA is an alum- 
nus of The Graduate School of 
Banking, was for six years chairman 
of the agriculture committee of the 
South Dakota Bankers Association, 
and has served on the agriculture 
livestock committee of the A.B.A. 
Agricultural Commission. 


STEPHEN KIRCHNER has joined the 
advertising department of the An- 
glo California National Bank, San 
Francisco, as assistant publicity 
manager. 


A projected merger is that of the 
Little Falls (N. J.) National Bank 
with the CouNTy BANK AND TRUST 
CoMPANY of Paterson and Passaic, 


First SENECA BANK AND TRUST 
ComMPANY, Oil City, Pa., has estab- 
lished an industrial development and 
public relations department, headed 
by R. J. “Denny” ScHILL. The de- 
partment was instituted to: (1) 
Encourage and cooperate with ex- 
isting business and industries in 
sound expansion programs and to 
attract new industry and distribu- 
tion centers into the area served by 
the bank; and (2) give the service 
of a specialist to those communities 
in the bank’s area that are inter- 
ested in master planning and im- 
proving their communities and to 
supplement the efforts of existing 
chambers of commerce. 


Offices of Union National Bank of 
Pasadena, Calif., the Covina Na- 
tional Bank, and Fishermen and 
Merchants Bank, San Pedro, are now 
offices of CALIFORNIA BANK, Los 
Angeles. 


The FARMERS AND MERCHANTS 
STATE BANK, Colby, Kans., had a 
formal opening in 1887. It had 
another on September 10 in new 
quarters, but this time it had to pre- 
pare for 6,000 people. There were 
free gifts, flowers for the ladies, 


Frederick B. Utley, Jr., left, assistant 
secretary, The Hanover Bank, New 
York, receives the Paul G. Hoffman 
Award as the graduate who did best 
work and showed “marked personal 
and professional improvement” for all 
three sessions of The Graduate School 
of Credit and Financial Management at 
Dartmouth. O. E. Barnum, treasurer, 
U. S. Steel Supply Division, U. S. Steel 
Corp., makes presentation 


savings account prizes. The bank is 
air conditioned, and there’s a side- 
walk de-icer. 


ALFRED M. OLSEN, cashier of La- 
fayette National Bank, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was elected president of the 
Norwegian Lutheran Deaconesses 
Home and Hospital, Brooklyn. 


Banker-Auctioneer 


OBERT WILSON, president of the 

Osborne Trust Company, East 
Hampton, N. Y., likes auctioneering. 
Says he gets “an idea of the real or 
salable value of all kinds of things 
which I need for appraisal pur- 
poses. In other words, auctions can 
keep a country banker up to date 
on the market.” 

Mr. WILSON, now 72, began his 
banking career over 50 years ago; 
has been conducting auctions over 
50 years. He has been at the Hast 
Hampton bank for 23 years. 

The News-Review, of Riverhead, 
N. Y., ran a feature with photo- 
graphs on Mr. WILson’s hobby. The 
article, by Eunice Telfer Juckett, 
quotes Mr. WILSON as saying that 
auctions “give me a good insight 
into human nature.” The banking 
part of his activity is “business,” 
he says, “but the auctions are fun!” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 93) 
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and why this requires a designer 
who knows the banking business 


Your new quarters will be a business investment. Architectural beauty, 
in itself, is not enough. Your project must return a profit by increasing 
operational efficiency and by bringing in new customers, new accounts. 
This requires a project designer who knows the banking business. 


Today’s trend to drive-in banking, for example, makes it imperative 
for many banks to feature these facilities. Before we begin designing 
such a project, the entire banking operation is analyzed by our special- 
ists. Drive-in facilities are planned not as an auxiliary service, but as 
an integral part of over-all operational functions. 


We have completed more than 3,000 financial quarters projects 
throughout America. On every project, large or small, top designers, 
architects, and engineers combine their talents as a team. Regardless 
of the size of your budget . . . call us in early for consultation. 
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designed for banking 


where the car is 


Each project we undertake is designed for specific banking needs 

in a specific situation. Manchester Bank, for example, wedged 
between three of St. Louis’ busiest traffic arteries, now has_ », 
eleven drive-in windows in operation. At Central Trust, we §& - 
utilized’ terrain features to provide motor banking on a hillside. 


Whether it’s drive-in facilities or interior layout, our specialized 


bank designers plan your bank to meet your requirements. 


OF AMERICA 


Central Trust Company, Evandale, Ohio 


King 
< 
_ Citizens National Bank and Trust Company, © 
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The Hibernia National Bank, New Orleans, Lovisiana 


your bank 
can have this 
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MAIL COURON 
for your FREE copy of 


BANKER’S GUIDE TO PROFITABLE QUARTERS... 


BANK BUILDING & EQUIPMENT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
NINTH & SIDNEY STREETS, ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 


(_] Send my free copy of ‘“‘BANKER’S GUIDE TO PROFITABLE QUARTERS’: 
On or contemplate: 


NEW MODERNIZED NEW MODERNIZED 
BUILDING QUARTERS FIXTURES FIXTURES 


Without obligation, please furnish complete information about your organization, its experience and services. 


CITY AND STATE. 


Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, 9TH & Sipney Srreen 

Offices in: NEW YORK, 103 Park AVENUE 
CHICAGO, 333 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
ATLANTA, WEsTERN UNION 
SAN FRANCISCO, 275 Post Strest 
MIAMI, 5204 West FLAGLER 


Operating Outside the Continental U. S. as: 
BANK BUILDING CORPORATION, INTERN 


Operating in Mexico as: EDJFICIOS PARA BAN 


TODAY: 


Select your bank’s designe 
with care. Our specialized exp: 
rience covers more than 3,0 
financial building projects. We 
invite you to check our reputé 
tion and financial responsibility 

. . and to visit us in St. Lou 
and take a trip through ou 
plant. See how the world’ 
largest organization of final 
cial building specialists carte 
through a project from preli 
inary sketch to final deta 
of completion. 
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cellent, with several important exceptions, “how- 
evers,” and “buts.” 

Construction reached a new annual rate in the first 
eight months of this year, but new housing activity 
fell off around mid-year more than seasonally. This 
does not worry our most experienced watchers of con- 
struction data. They have become accustomed to two 
annual house building peaks, one in the spring and one 
in the fall, when builders hurry to get roofs up before 
bad weather. 


Bccent prospects for the rest of the year are ex- 


Personal income is attaining new highs, measured at 
an annual rate, and is now about $305-billion, but farm 
income is lower. In fact it is 6% below a year ago and 
30% below eight years ago. It is only 6% of the total 
national income figure, compared with 10.3% in 1947. 
So it’s easy to guess what one of the chief political 
issues of the coming political contest will be. 

Employment reached another all-time high, but not 
in Pennsylvania, for example, where a decline is re- 
ported compared with last year. 

Automobile production is holding up very well, even 
during the model change-over period, and so are sales. 
However, there is widespread price cutting among 
dealers and some prefer to call it throat cutting. 


So let’s put it this way: Opinion is not quite unani- 
mous but even the pessimists are optimistic by 1954 
standards. For example, here are a few casual com- 
ments based on interviews with very well informed 
individuals. 


As One Banker Sees It 


Our first member of the panel happens to be a banker 
who thinks this way: 

Banks have too many loans. They feel they cannot 
afford to turn away good customers. 

The business situation is getting spotty. The farm 
Situation doesn’t help any. The auto industry will 
get a breathing spell during the closedown for mode! 
changes. Housing has been tending downwards. 
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and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


After a month or so of declining it may begin to 
level off. 

After the first of the year things may look better. 
The United Kingdom and other countries are losing 
gold and reserves. This trend could affect our own 
export trade drastically. 

Raising the discount rate is the only thing the 
Reserve Board has for effective use. The Govern- 
ment had a chance to do some good and muffed it 
with the FHA and VA’s piddling 2% downpayment 
requirement, which was worthless. They let the 
backlog stay—all who had applications in or who 
had talked about borrowing. The Government should 
have gone straight to 25 years’ maturity limit and 
required a 10% downpayment by home buyers. 


I’ve seen a number of ads of used cars for sale on 
credit. We in this bank have not lowered our re- 
quirements. We won’t go over 30 months on auto 
paper; and we have not lowered the required down- 
payment. As a matter of fact, we are tightening up. 
We take no new customers; only those who have 
accounts with us. I’d like to see our loans reduced 
by 10%. 

A good many segments of the economy could get 
weaker. There are some signs of overnroduction. 
Take electric appliances, for instance. Some com- 
panies’ earnings have gone down considerably. 

The Federal Reserve Board has done a good iob. 
Chairman Martin says the Board is only human, but 
they have done well. 


An Economist’s Views 


Now listen to one of the nation’s chief business 
economists: 

There are slight inflationary pressures arising 
from crop movements and wage hikes. Markets are 
strong. Except for farm income, this will probably 
be the best year yet. It’s almost in the bag. The 
1956 outlook seems favorable, although it is a bit 
early to be looking that far ahead. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 158) 
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effective 
immediately... 


The tinoncio! nove 


DISASTER 
LOAN 
COMMITTEE 


made on 


The Citizens and Manufacturers National Bank 
The Colonial Trust Co. 

First Federal Savings & Loan Association 
Savings & Loan Association Of Waterbury 
The Waterbury National Bank 
The Waterbury Savings Bank 
The Waterbury Trust Company 
The Naugatuck National Bank 
Naugatuck Savings Bank 
Thomaston Savings Bank 


66 (* Tuesday following the 


flood,’”’ writes a Connecti- 

cut banker of Hurricane 
Diane’s billion-dollar aftermath, “I 
was driving up the valley to a town 
north of us and happened to go by 
a small factory which had been 
well under water, although they 
were fortunate enough to have 
missed the full strength of the cur- 
rent. I was amazed to hear a clatter 
of machinery as I drove by, and so 
I backed up and went in to see the 
proprietor, whom I know. To my 
astonishment, I found they already 
had about 12 machines back in op- 


How Banks Met 
the 7-State Flood 


WILLIAM P. BOGIE 


This full-page ad appeared in the 


Waterbury Republican-American 


eration less than 72 hours after the 
high water had receded.” 

That determination to mop up, re- 
build and get started again appears 
in countless stories of bankers and 
others involved in what is probably 
the most awesome rehabilitation job 
ever faced by a group of American 
communities. 

Immediately after the disaster oc- 
cured—which was the night of Aug- 
ust 18—the American Bankers As- 
sociation and state associations of 
both commercial and savings bank- 
ers put into operation a rehabilita- 
tion program in conjunction with 


In Southbridge, Mass. 


UNITED PRE 


the Small Business Administration, 

The states covered by this joint 
effort were Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, Massachusetts, New York, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania. and 
Rhode Island. Sixteen “disaster 
areas’’ were set up in these states, 
with an SBA office in each, and two 
bankers, assigned voluntarily and 
at no cost to the Government, to 
each of the SBA offices, where they 
work on only SBA loans. 


Helping Hands 


It was reported on September 1 
that in Connecticut alone about 80 
Officials of about 50 banks had vol- 
unteered to give assistance beyond 
the SBA cooperation program. 
“These men,” says J. B. Chandler, 
executive manager of the Connecti- 
cut Bankers Association, “are more 
than just loan officers. They are 
good, warm-hearted men interested 
in extending a helping hand ‘when 
a feller needs a friend,’ putting their 
expert knowledge to work to cut 
and eliminate red tape for the people 
stricken in their neighboring com- 
munities.” 

In the other flood-stricken states, 
bank officials have similarly volun- 
teered their help at theirs and their 
banks’ expense. 

In the present instance the SBA 
has stepped out of its usual role to 
make loans under the Disaster Loan 
Act. The SBA will not make loans 
that are bankable. In many in- 
stances, banks are participating in 
SBA loans and are making normally 
nonbankable loans under a take-out 
commitment by SBA. The SBA dis- 
aster loan rate is 3%, the term of 
the loans not over 10 years, except 
for 20-year housing loans. 

The disaster loan policy of the 
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Main St., Winsted, Conn. An office of the Connecticut Bank and Trust Co. appears near the center of the right photo 


Government is to restore individuals 
and businesses as nearly as possible 
to their pre-disaster status. 

In their assistance to SBA, banks 
have provided two types of loan 
specialists. From commercial banks 
have come commercial loan officers 
and credit men and from savings 
banks mortgage loan officers. 

In the disaster areas of the seven 
states affected, 55 bankers are work- 
ing in 24 emergency SBA offices. 
W. Norburt Engels, deputy SBA 
administrator, says that only with 
the help of these 55 volunteers 
could the Federal agency have got 
into business. The result, he points 
out, as of September 13, was 5,000 
loan application forms distributed, 
800 returned to SBA requesting $19,- 
000,000 in loans, and 231 loans made 
for a total of $2,500,000. Most of 
these were business loans. 

SBA Administrator Wendell B. 
Barnes has said that the 55 volun- 
teer bank credit men “have rendered 
yeoman service.” 


A "First" 

Also, after speaking of the appeal 
for assistance made by the SBA to 
the American Bankers Association, 
and of how “the Association’s re- 
sponse was immediate,’ Mr. Barnes 
continued: “Thus for the first time 
in the history of Government lend- 
ing, bank personnel and Government 
employees have worked side by side 
—an impressive example of how the 
Government and private business 
can work together to meet the de- 
mands imposed by a great emer- 
gency.” 

A great many of the SBA loan 
applications, it should be noted, were 
made out with the assistance of 
banks at some distance from SBA 


October 1955 


offices, and forwarded to SBA for 
final processing. 

Particular circumstances in cer- 
tain communities have given rise to 
local variations in lending procedure. 
Only two examples can be men- 
tioned here: the loan pool formed 
by the banks of Trenton, N. J., 
where a borrower first applies to 
his own bank for his emergency loan, 
and is then referred to the bank 
pool if the single institution is un- 
able to advance the money, the pool 
passing the application on to SBA 
(an SBA application form is used 
from the beginning) if the loan is 
entirely unbankable; and the situa- 
tion in Stroudsburg, Pa., and some 
other communities, where the banks 
have agreed to participate with SBA 
in making loans at a 3% rate. 


Meanwhile local banks—one, (the 
Brooks Bank & Trust Co., Torring- 
ton, Connecticut) operating in a 
garage and others in temporary 
quarters of various kinds — have 
been doing their jobs, literally in 
spite of high water. 

All potential borrowers are urged 
through advertising, booklets and 
announcements on the air to go first 
to their own banks. If the bank can 
make the loan, it does so. Other- 
wise it assists in making out the 
SBA loan application. 

Banks in the flood areas are doing 
a lot of other things, as well. For 
example, in a booklet entitled How 
to Get the Money Help You Need 
in This Time of Disaster!, the Con- 
necticut Bankers Association and 
the Savings Banks Association of 


A drug store interior in Woonsocket, R. I. 
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Connecticut outline jointly what 
their institutions can do—furnish- 
ing copies or records of destroyed 
documents, obtaining duplicates of 
insurance policies and Savings 
Bonds, assisting in figuring up an 
individual’s or firm’s remaining as- 
sets, helping with tax forms, and 
so on. 

In their publicity the banks have 
tried to make it clear that they and 
the SBA are not permitted to make 
outright gifts and grants—that the 
only agencies that can do this are 
the American Red Cross and the 
Salvation Army, both of which are 
busily engaged in the flood areas. 


Banks Flooded, Too 


While helping old and new cus- 
tomers literally bail out their prop- 
erties, the banks themselves have 
had some bailing of their own to do. 

Elmer C. Cates, executive vice- 
president, Doylestown Trust Co., is 
quoted in The Eastern Banker on 
the subject of flood damage to banks 
in Bucks County, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Cates says: “The damage to the in- 
terior of the Riegelsville National is 
pitiful to see. Of all the impres- 
sions that I gathered from visiting 
these banks, the most impressive 
was the sight of all their employees, 
and they were mostly female, jump- 
ing into the clean-up job. There 
seemed to be no hesitation on the 
part of the girls to put on shorts 
or slacks and jump in to salvage that 
which was salvageable and to pre- 
serve that which had to be pre- 
served. It was quite a sight to see 


Floods And Fires Have 
Brought Death And Desolation 
To Thousands Of People In 
The East. We Can All Help 
The Machinery OF The RED CROSS. 
You Send A Contribution 
ToThe RED CROSS At329 N. 
3rd Ave.Phoenix At Once? 


Narionat Banko ARIZONA 


HEAD OFFICE PHOENIX 
BRANCHES IN MOST BUSINESS CENTERS 


The entire nation gave assistance. This 
bank ad appeared in Arizona 


these ladies up to their ears in mud, 
filth and slime. They deserve a lot 
of credit.” 

The Brooks Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Torrington, Connecticut, al- 
ready referred to as operating in a 
garage, was unable to obtain a book- 
keeping machine until The Hanover 
Bank in New York City, in coopera- 
tion with the National Cash Register 
Co., came to its help. Along with 
the machine, the Hanover sent 2,000 
SBA loan application forms, which 
were in short supply in Torrington. 

In a letter to BANKING, John 
Payne, vice-president, The Colonial 


Where two homes had stood near Scranton, Pa. 


UNITED PRESS 


Trust Company, Waterbury, (Cop. 
necticut, writes: “As I look hag, 
over the past few weeks, certainly 
one of the most encouraging ang 
stimulating things has been the Way 
in which people have snapped back 
from what was initially a shocking 
experience. The resiliency and driye 
of businessmen and home owners 
alike has been terrific. . . 

“There are also the stories of per. 
sonal heroism or devotion that are 
common during a circumstance such 
as this. Many plants report ip. 
stances of workmen diving into mud 
and water to retrieve precious tools 
and other items without which pro. 
duction could not go on. One factory 
I know of, which depends upon some 
very valuable dies for extrusion of 
plastic, said that their men had 
poked around in mud and water six 
to eight feet deep, often diving be. 
neath the surface to save the molds 
which in themselves had a value of 
well over $50,000.” 

While dozens of towns in the 
seven affected states suffered tre. 
mendous damage, one outstanding 
case of devastation was Winsted, 
Conn., where Main Street was 
plowed out by flood waters to a 
depth of 10 feet. 

Writing from there, G. Gordon 
Price, assistant treasurer, Hurlbut 
Office, The Connecticut Bank and 
Trust Company, describes the dam- 
age: 


“Complete Devastation" 


“Winsted is a typical New Eng- 
land town of about 11,000 people,” 
he writes. “Its retail business sec- 
tion was located along its one-and- 
a-half-mile-long Main Street, which 
runs parallel with the Mad River. 
When the flood waters subsided, a 
mile-long stretch of complete devas- 
tation became visible. Substantial 
buildings had been washed away. 
Stores still upright had been filled 
with mud and merchandise had been 
swept away. Anything touched by 
the ravaging flood had been ruined. 
Every factory in the town received 
some damage. An unofficial esti- 
mate placed damage to individuals, 
business, and industry at about $15; 
000.000. This estimate did not in- 
clude damage to public utilities and 
city and state property. 

“The Park Office of The Connetti- 
cut Bank and Trust Company was 
just high enough to escape receiving 
water on its lobby floor, although its 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 
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FDIC Report; Budget; Hoover Findings 


LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


have markedly reasserted their 

natural and historic function 
of making loans to businesses and 
individuals. Simultaneously they 
have lessened their dependence upon 
Government securities as a source 
of earnings. 

On the other hand—almost as if 
it were a penalty instead of a series 
of coincidences—banks have found 
that, unlike many industrial corpo- 
rations, they have been unable to 
pass on rising income tax burdens. 
While gross income in the postwar 
era has not quite doubled, banks’ 
income tax burden has trebled. 

These trends are disclosed in fig- 
ures compiled in the annual report 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp., always a rich source of sta- 
tistics about the banking business. 

Out of every $100 of current op- 
erating income which banks reported 
in 1946, $42.56 came from interest 
on Federal securities. By 1954 this 
had dropped to $22.04. 

Out of every $100 of current op- 
erating income reported in 1946, 
only $33.22 was accounted for by 
interest income on loans. By 1954 
this had risen to $56.52. 


(nave mar banks since the war 


Securities v. Loans 


Eight years ago, according to the 
FDIC, three-fifths of bank assets 
consisted of securities and only one- 
fifth of loans. By 1954 the ratio had 
become two-fifths of securities and 
alittle less than two-fifths of loans. 

FDIC’s statistics disclose that 
World War II’s end did not lessen 
the bite which income taxes take out 
of bank earnings. It should be 
toted, of course, that the prepond- 
rant burden of the corporation in- 
Come tax is Federal. 

FDIC used a concept which ap- 
Pears neatly to compare the re- 
wards of Federal and state govern- 
ments with the rewards of those 
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who own the banks. That is to ex- 
press these figures in terms of each 
$100 of total capital accounts. 

Thus, in 1946 banks paid in taxes 
sums equal to $3.59 for each $100 
of their capital accounts, while de- 
claring cash dividends the same year 
of $3.32. In other words, taxes took 
27 cents more per $100 of capital 
that year than the owners of the 
capital. 

This discrepancy had risen by 
1954. Income taxes were equal to 
$6.59 of each $100 of capital funds. 
The shareholders’ cash dividends 
had risen to only $3.76. 

By 1954 it became, in terms of 
each $100 of bank capital, $3.00 
more profitable for the tax collector, 
while the banks were restoring their 
traditional war-depressed lending 
functions, while at the same time it 
became only 44 cents more profitable 
to the bank shareholder—in terms 
of cash dividends. 


Payments to Capital 


Government, however, would per- 
haps contend that cash dividends 
are a false criterion. It is well 
known that banks have paid heavily 
into surplus and reserves, even be- 
fore the high income tax made this 
more imperative as a way of 
strengthening capital funds. 

Again in relation to each $100 of 
capital funds: In 1946 banks paid 
$3.32 of cash dividends, $3.59 of in- 
come taxes, and added $6.69 to capi- 
tal funds. In theory, the shareholder 
benefits from the latter. 

On this basis the shareholder 
“benefited” to a total of $10.01 to 
only $3.59 received for taxes. In 
other words, taxes take in income 
tax only some 35% as much as bank 
shareholders. 

There is one practical difficulty 
in measuring the relative “profit” 
of Government and shareholder from 
the point of view of additions to 


book values. It is a fact that most 
of the time shareholders find it im- 
possible on the market to realize 
book value upon sale of their shares. 
Their best chance of realizing book 
value (and better) comes from 
mergers, a trend which the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Congress 
s2em to be competing to discourage. 
(See “Washington” in the August 
and September issues of BANKING.) 

However, in 1954 there were re- 
ported cash dividends for all com- 
mercial banks of $3.76 and additions 
to capital of $5.74 per $100 of capi- 
tal funds, or a total—if such a total 
means anything—benefit to the 
shareholder of $9.50, compared to 
the governmental income tax bite of 
$6.59 in that year. In other words, 
taxes got about two-thirds as much 
as shareholders if additions to capi- 
tal funds are accounted, a rise from 
a ratio of one-third in 1946. 

In terms of dollar aggregate fig- 
ures for all insured commercial 
banks, the impact of income taxation 
upon the banking business is even 
more striking. 


Income Tax Aggregate Rise 


With its dollar aggregate figures, 
FDIC used 1947 rather than 1946 
for comparison. During that 7-year 
period there occurred the expansion 
of the economy, the Korean war, 
and considerable Government-in- 
duced inflation, which resulted in a 
sharp rise in total banking assets. 

Along with this asset expansion, 
total bank gross income increased 
from $3,360,000,000 in 1947 to $6,- 
405,000,000, considerably less than 
100%. 

During this same period, on the 
other hand, income taxation rose 
from $302,000,000 to $907,000,000, 
slightly over 300%. 

In other words, banks’ income tax 
costs increased over three times, 
gross income less than two times. 
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A partial explanation, of course, has with $618,000,000 paid to depositors, in net increases in bad debt reserves, 
been the almost total disappearance and amounts to more than half the In other words, for every dollar 
of tax-exempt Federal securities in $1,762,000,000 banks paid for all of added capital funds raised by 
late years. salaries and wages that year. new issues in that 9-year period, 
ea Ray M. Gidney, Comptroller of more than $3 came from retained 
Taxes v. Dividends the Currency, also made some com- earnings, excluding bad debt re. 
Again in terms of actual dollar parisons, as to national banks, of serves in the equation. 
amounts, banks in 1947 paid $315,- conditions in the immediate post- As to the condition of national 
000,000 in dividends, or only $13,- war era with 1954, the year his re- banks, Mr. Gidney observed that 
000,000 more than the $302,000,000 port covered. from the end of 1945 to the end of 
they paid in income taxes. By 1954 From the end of 1945 through 1954, national bank capital protec. 
banks had boosted their dividends 1954, national banks increased their tion increased by 85%, as compared 
to $517,000,000, $390,000,000 Jess capital funds by $4,045,000,000. Of with a 28% expansion in total re. 
than their income taxes in the lat- this, $782,000,000 came from new _ sources and a gain of 24% in de. 
ter year ($907,000,000). The income capital issues, $2,702,000,000 from posits. 
tax cost of $907,000,000 compares retained earnings, and $561,000,000 Said Mr. Gidney: ‘Assets in the 


HAVE YOU SEEN..... 


(1) Your copy of the full 1954 Annual Report of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp., with its wealth of statistics on banks. Write to the 
FDIC, Washington, 25, D. C., if you have mislaid your copy. 

(2) The Annual Report for 1954 of the Comptroller of the Currency. 
If you are eligible to receive it free, write to the Comptroller of the 
Currency, Treasury Department, Washington 25, D. C., or send $1.75 to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

(3) The Hoover Commission report on Lending, Guaranteeing, and 
Insurance Activities, cost 50 cents, and the Task Force Report on Lend- 
ing, Guaranteeing, and Insurance Activities, which costs 65 cents. Both 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

(4) Figures from the 1954 Census of Agriculture, which are com- 
piled on a statewide and also on a county basis, which will enable you 
to measure the progress of agriculture in your area over the last five 
years. Write to the Census Bureau, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for either “state summaries” or “county summaries” of the 
Preliminary 1954 Census of Agriculture. 

(5) The new rules for insured lending under FHA. The Housing Act 
of 1955 altered, and for the most part liberalized considerably, FHA- 
sponsored loans. Write to the Administrator, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C., for the following: 

(a) Detailed Summary of the Housing Amendments of 1955, for a 
complete outline, or— 

(b) Brief Summary of Housing Amendments of 1955, for a quicker 
look. 

(c) In most cases specific new regulations are available or soon will 
be for various FHA titles. 

(6) Joint statement on the results of fiscal year 1955 by Treasury 
Secretary Humphrey and Budget Director Hughes. Write to the Infor- 
mation Service, Treasury Department, Washington 25, D. C., for a copy 
of same. 

(7) An analysis of the pending Senate version of the bank holding 
company bill. Write to the Senate Banking and Currency Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., for a copy of Senate Report 
No. 1095, 84th Congress, 1st session, “Control of Bank Holding Com- 
panies.” 

(8) The thinking of the House Judiciary Committee as to why bank 
mergers should be further regulated. Write to the House Judiciary 
Committee, Old House Office Building, Washington, D. C., for House 
Report No. 1417, 84th Congress, 1st Session, on H. R. 5948. 

(9) An analysis of the Senate version of the bank holding company 
bill. Write to the Senate Banking and Currency Committee, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. C., for Senate Report No. 1095, 84th 
Congress, list session, on “Control of Bank Holding Companies.” 
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national banking system considered 
by national bank examiners to con- 
tain substantial or unwarranted ele- 
ments of risk represent only a nomi- 
nal amount in relation to the protec- 
tion offered by capital structures 
and reserves. The amount is sub- 
stantially less than the total re- 
serves for bad debts.” 


Bad Debt Formula 


Mr. Gidney proposed a revision in 
the bad debt formula. One of the 
fundamental defects of both the old 
and the alternative formulas, the 
Comptroller noted, was that they 
were keyed to loss experience over 
differing periods. 

“Thus the bank that suffered the 
heaviest losses many years ago is, 
in effect, rewarded today by being 
permitted to establish the largest 
reserves for bad debts,’ he pointed 
out. 

“There is a need for a bad debt 
reserve formula, not related to the 
loss history of the individual bank 
or groups of banks, but based upon 
the sound premise that a normal 
proportion of loss must be expected 
in the business of lending, and such 
losses should be regarded as a legiti- 
mate business expense against which 
a reasonable initially tax-free re 
serve should be established.” 

The Comptroller proposed as 4 
new formula the transfer tax free 
from gross earnings at the rate of 
%%% yearly “until a suitable ceil- 
ing is reached,” and without refer- 
ence to an alternative formula based 
on loss experience. 

It is understood that the proposal 
of this new formula for bad debt 
reserves is at this stage solely 2 
proposal of the Comptroller. It had 
not been cleared with the Secretary 
of the Treasury or the Budget Bu 
reau, when suggested in the annual 
report. 
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New Laws Become Effective 


New laws are now governing the 
activities of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, various Federal hous- 
ing agencies, and the Farmers Home 
Administration. 

SBA may now loan up to a total 
of $250,000 per single borrower, di- 


rect or in participation with banks, 
compared with a previous loan limit 
of $150,000. The agency promptly 
announced the first $250,000 loan on 
August 30. 

This agency also asks commercial 
banks to do a complete credit in- 
formation analysis and evaluation 
job on borrowers who get bank 


Banker Heads Eximbank for First Time 


OUNDED in 1934, the Export- 

Import Bank this year has 
come of age. And this month for 
the first time a banker takes its 
helm. Samuel C. Waugh, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs since June 1953, 
gives up his membership in the 
“Little Cabinet” to take over the 
post vacated by the retirement of 
Major General Glen E. Edgerton, 
the engineer who directed the re- 
construction of the White House. 

Assumption of the presidency of 
the $5,000,000,000 Eximbank is an 
important event in the life of the 
Nebraska banker. It means that 
for the third time in his career he 
is changing jobs, as it were. After 
graduating from the University of 
Nebraska, Sam Waugh got a job 
with the First Trust Company of 
Lincoln. That was in 1913. And 
he stayed until he became its presi- 
dent. One month short of 40 years 
after joining First Trust, Mr. 
Waugh resigned its presidency to 
join the U. S. State Department. 

As Assistant Secretary of State, 
Mr. Waugh has been United States 
Alternate Governor of the World 
Fund and World Bank, attending 
the two annual meetings in Wash- 
ington in 1958 and 1954 and the 
recent one in Istanbul. Whereas 
prior to joining the Government, 
Mr. Waugh had traveled exten- 
sively as a tourist, in his official 
capacity he has seen much more 
of the world. At New Delhi in 
1953 and Ottawa in 1954 he served 
as U. S. delegation chairman in 
the meetings of the Colombo Plan 
Consultative Committee. He rep- 
resented the President at Geneva 
during several sessions of GATT 
negotiations. Similarly he was a 
member of the U. S. delegation to 
the successive OEEC meetings in 
London and Paris in 1958-55 and 
attended the OAS meetings at 
Caracas and Rio de Janeiro. 

To the Eximbank Mr. Waugh 
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brings a long experience with 
banking and trade. The A.B.A. 
knows him as an active partici- 
pant in its affairs over the years: 
president of the Trust Division, 
1938-39; member of the Trust Di- 
vision’s executive committee, 1934- 
39; member of the Administrative 
Committee, 1938-39; member of 
the Executive Council three times 
between 1937 and 1949; member 
of the Research Council, 1943-44; 
member of the Committee on Serv- 
ice for War Veterans, 1944-47; 
and member of the Economic Pol- 
icy Commission, 1952-538. Also, he 
served as president of the Ne- 
braska Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 


Businessmen know him too. Mr. 
Waugh was president of the Lin- 
coln, Neb., Chamber of Commerce 
and has served the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States on 
its government affairs and policy 
committees. He is now on leave 
of absence as a director of the 
First Trust Company. 

Asked how he views the role 
of the $5,000,000,000 Government 
bank and whether his nomination 


Samuel C. Waugh 


loans in participation with SBA. 
Wendell B. Barnes, administrator, 
so requested in a letter to banks. 
Mr. Barnes said lack of administra- 
tive funds made it difficult for SBA 


to do this job. 
Farmers Home 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 
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to the presidency means that the 
institution will become more an in- 
strument of State Department pol- 
icy than in the past, Mr. Waugh 
replied by quoting the 1954 report 
of the Randall Commission: “The 
Export-Import Bank is essentially 
an instrument of United States 
foreign policy.” Mr. Waugh con- 
tinued: “This I believe as a result 
of my work in the State Depart- 
ment, which has taken me to 
Europe, Asia, and South America. 

“I feel,” he added, “that the 
bank has a great opportunity to 
serve American business as well 
as banking, knowing that it is not 
competitive with private banking 
but works very closely with the 
banks. For the most part the 
Eximbank makes loans not eligi- 
ble for commercial bank portfo- 
lios. With the prospect for in- 
creased international trade, I 
think the Eximbank can play an 
even more important role than in 
the past; and I say this without 
any reflection on the past history, 
as it has been an unusually well 
managed institution. 


6A the time I’ve been in Wash- 
ington it’s been my responsibility 
to be the point of contact between 
the State Department and the 
bank. The coordination and co- 
operation with other Government 
departments has always been ex- 


cellent. The State Department’s 
voice won’t have to be any greater. 
In that respect there’s nothing 
significant in my going there from 
State. I’m sure the same fine co- 
operation will continue. 

“The fact that I’ve traveled 
more than 100,000 miles for State 
should help me in considering 
loans that arise,” he added. i 

Asked how a Nebraskan comes 
to be so interested in world affairs, 
Mr. Waugh stated that his father 
was a vice consul in Germany in 
1876-79. 


Administration 
may now handle insured farm mort- 
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“The market will soak up all the credit it can get. If credit were no problem, the outlook for 


starting as large a number of new houses in 1956 as in 1955 would be quite clear” 


Housing Prospects in 1956 


Mr. COLEAN, a nationally known 
consultant on housing, is a frequent 
contributor to BANKING. His last 
article— “The Mortgage Situation 
Is in Hand”’—appeared in the Sep- 
tember issue. 


strong. Of this we can be 

sure. However, the problem 
of trying to forecast just how 
strong it will be is not so much one 
of estimating the underlying forces 
that create the desire for new 
houses, or of evaluating the strength 
of the present mortgage structure, 
as it is in guessing (1) how depend- 
ent is the market on easy credit, 
and (2) how ample and how easy 
will be the supply of credit that is 
rationed to it. 

One thing seems. certain—the 
market will soak up all the credit it 
can get. If credit were no problem, 
the outlook for starting as large a 
number of new houses in 1956 as in 
1955 would be quite clear. And 
there would be very little doubt of 
their absorption by a still house- 
hungry public. Here are some of 
the reasons why: 


Histon demand in 1956 will be 


Reasons for Continued Demand 


(1) The rate of net new family 
formation is still high. According 
to the latest Census survey, the 
average net annual increase of non- 
farm households since 1950 has been 
around 1,000,000 and the probable 
increase in the year ending April 
1955 was in the neighborhood of 
850,000. In view of the continued 
high marriage rate, this seems a 
minimum figure and, at that, is 
much larger than the estimates of 
600.000 or less that were being 
tossed around last year. In any 
event, new household formation, one 
of the basic sources of demand, re- 
mains a weighty one. 
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(2) Migration continues to be a 
factor of great force, since it al- 
most invariably takes families to 
areas of housing shortage. The 
homes that may be left behind on 
farms or stagnant urban areas do 
not count in the market. Over a 
million households will move from 
one state to another; at least the 
same number will move from one 
county to another, while close to 
four times that many will move 
within a county. 

(3) The durability of households 
is increasingly a factor in the mar- 
ket. With social security, pensions, 
and improved economic conditions 
generally, older couples maintain 
their own households into old age— 
and an older old age at that—more 
frequently than used to be custom- 
ary. Moreover, death and divorce no 
longer result in the dissolution of 
households to the same degree that 
was true two decades ago. 

(4) The high birth rate, espe- 
cially of second, third, and fourth 
babies, creates a pressure for more 
space than was ordinarily provided 
in early postwar housing. Certainly 
1956 will see no abatement of de- 
mand from this source. 

(5) The Negro demand is becom- 
ing constantly more significant. 
Breaking the artificial barriers of 
the market under the force of im- 
proved income and changing social 
mores, Negro families are demand- 


ing more space and better accom- 
modations. This expansion is un- 
doubtediy one of the major reasons 
tor the tow vacancy rate in habit- 
able housing that is still character- 
istic of the market as a whole. 

(6) The increased destruction of 
old housing as a result of urban 
highway and redevelopment opera- 
tions may be clearing the market 
of 400,000 or more obsolete dwell- 
ings a year—again helping to pre- 
vent an accumulation of vacancies. 

(7) Advancing technology in the 
building industry has_ greatly 
speeded up the rate of obsolescence 
and created the desire for the new 
model in housing in much the same 
way that it has long been the case 
in the automobile market. 

(8) Changing ways of living add 
to the desire for a home. What with 
television, barbecues, and ‘“do-it- 
yourself” hobbies, the home again 
is becoming the recreational focus 
of family life. Practically no apart- 
ments and relatively few older 
houses provide adequate facilities 
for these activities. Moreover, the 
individual house is proving an eco- 
nomical as well as a pleasant type 
of abode, considering the possibili- 
ties of owner-maintenance and the 
tax advantages that inhere in home 
ownership. 

(9) Rising income remains the 
most vital motivating force of all; 
and disposable income, as a result 
of wage increases and the practi- 
cally certain cut in taxes, will get a 
substantial boost next year. Fur- 
thermore, the boost will occur in 2 
way that will do the most sood: 
namely, by increasing the number 
of families in income ranges of 
$5.000 or more a year. 

(10) Mounting savinas. Prospec- 
tive increases in income also mean 
more monev in the bank. which in 
all probability will somewhat lessen 
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the dependence of the market on the 
super-liberal mortgage terms that 
were widely characteristic of the 
first part of 1955. 


10 Influences on 1956 Demand 


These 10 influences will be at work 
in 1956, on the whole, more strongly 
than in 1955. They will, moreover, 
be at work amid market conditions 
that are remarkably healthy. Even 
a brief look should be convincing: 

(1) Vacancies are low. A Census 
survey this year shows an over-all 
figure (rural and urban) of 2.2% 
vacancy of habitable dwellings 
available for sale or rent. Most of 
the vacancy is among dwellings for 
rent rather than those for sale, 
where the main demand lies. Many 
are on farms and in declining com- 
munities, which do not figure sub- 
stantially in the demand for new 
dwellings. Another 500,000 to 700,- 
000 units could be added to the 
vacant roll without creating a se- 
vere strain in the market. 

(2) Mortgage delinquencies are 
low—lower in fact than in either 


last year or the year before. The 
most recent nationwide report of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association 
shows only 0.4% of mortgages de- 
linquent two months or more, com- 
pared with 0.5% a year ago. Even 
among VA mortgages, where the 
terms have been most liberal, de- 
linguencies have declined: 0.5% this 
year in arrears two months or more, 
compared with 0.65% a year ago. 
(3) Total home mortgage debt 
probably is somewhat higher today 
in relation to national income than 
toward the end of the 1920s. But 
this is a very deceptive comparison, 
considering the expansion of home 
ownership over the period from 


about 46% to over 55%. Much of 
what today goes into mortgage pay- 
ments formerly went into rent. 

(4) The same reservations must 
be made in interpreting the rela- 
tionship between scheduled mort- 
gage payments and disposable per- 
sonal income, which has risen from 
1.7% in 1945 to 2.8% in 1954. Now 
families pay on their mortgage 
(which usually covers a well-gadg- 
etted house) what they formerly 
paid in rent or for manifold serv- 
ices now replaced by automatic 
equipment. 

(5) Actual mortgage payments 
are running well in excess of sched- 
uled payments—5.4% of disposable 
personal income in 1954, as against 
the scheduled 2.8%, and an actual 
3.7% in 1939. 

(6) Nearly half (46%) of all 
owner-occupied houses are free of 
mortgage debt. 

(7) Home mortgage debt of 
owner-occupants amounts, on the 
average, to about 50% of the value 
of the encumbered property. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 111) 


EF oR the first time in its his- 
tory, the building industry has 
embarked upon a coordinated 
advertising and sales promotion 
program designed to make 1956 
the year for home improvement. 

To do the job of uniting all 
of the national and local sales 
promotion efforts under one ban- 
ner, a committee called Opera- 
tion Home Improvement has 
been established under the spon- 
sorship of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 
F. Stuart Fitzpatrick, long-time 
head of the Chamber’s Construc- 
tion and Civic Development Di- 
vision, is the chairman of the 
coordinating committee of OHI. 
Heading up OHI as executive 
director, on loan from TIME, 
INC. for a year, is Jack Doscher, 
who was formerly an assistant 
to the publisher of LIFE. 

The idea stemmed from Al- 
bert M. Cole, HHFA Adminis- 
trator, who was asked by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to work with 
private enterprise to get on with 
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Operation Home Improvement 


the job of improving the ma- 
jority of the nation’s homes 
which are old but still sound. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick enlisted the 
support of 27 association groups 
in Washington. Among them 
are: National Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association, National 
Association of Home Builders, 
National Electrical Contractors, 
National Association of Plumb- 
ing Contractors, and others. 
With the agreement that each 
of the associations would tie in 
with this program in the year 
1956, 40 manufacturers were 
asked to help hammer out a 
sales promotion program that 
each could back in its own way. 
Among the manufacturers who 


are identified with the program 
are: National Gypsum, Ruberoid, 
Congoleum-Nairn, U.S. Gypsum, 
Masonite Corp., Weyerhauser 
Sales Company, Reynolds Met- 
als, and others. 

The president of McCall Cor- 
poration, Marvin Pierce, recent- 
ly sponsored a luncheon in New 
York to plan the program. 
Among those invited were the 
editors and publishers of LIFE, 
Look, Collier’s, Saturday Even- 
ing Post, McCall’s, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, 
Reader’s Digest, and Woman’s 
Home Companion. 

The following day, the entire 
home service magazine group of 
publishers, editors, advertising 
directors, and sales promotion 
managers met at the invitation 
of Warren Agry, vice-president 
of American Home. In attend- 
ance were representatives from 
Better Homes & Gardens, Ameri- 
can Home, House & Garden, 
House Beautiful and Living for 
Young Homemakers. 
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A Virginia Bank's 


Answers to Savings Competition 


Mr. BAGWELL is vice-president of 
The Bank of Virginia and is a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of 
the Savings and Mortgage Division, 
American Bankers Association. 


in the face of formidable rate 

competition and despite many 
other demands and bids for the con- 
sumer dollar. 

That is the experience of The 
Bank of Virginia over many years, 
and we’ve proved it to ourselves 
again in 1955, when the going has 
been a great deal more difficult for 
us and for banks generally. 

To review briefly some of the 
thinking behind our program, the 
importance of a savings department 
cannot be minimized, to our view, 
and both routine and special sav- 
ings promotions of many kinds long 
have been standard procedure in 
The Bank of Virginia. We have had 
wallet campaigns, customer awards 
in various merchandise items, staff 
prizes, and numerous types of in- 
centive programs. All have value. 

Nevertheless, in planning for 
1955, it seemed’ to us that we needed 
to intensify our efforts to sell regu- 
lar savings along a somewhat more 
long-range approach. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. The 
bank’s competition is well aware of 
trends, needs, and the opportunity 
to shape public opinion. Statistical 


Bi savings can be sold, even 


ONE OF SEVERAL 
NEWSPAPER ADS 


A.B.A.’s Personal Money Management, 
published by the Savings and Mort- 
gage Division, was one of the booklets 
used successfully by The Bank of Vir- 
ginia. How to Pay for the Ne. Baby 
cites costs compiled by the Medical 
Society of Virginia and includes a page 
for “Baby’s First Financial Record.” 
Costs of the various colleges are listed 
in Financing a College Education in 
Virginia, together with descriptions of 
various ways to pay college costs. There 
is an estimate sheet for “Your Young- 
ster’s College Financing Plan,” from 
15 years to one year before college 
entrance. Clip-on slips were attached 
to booklets sent upon mail requests 
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evidence only confirms how far and 
how wide that awareness has been. 
We may lament competitive national 
advertising, but the opportunity to 
do something about it is first within 
our own banks. 

That was our view in the late fall 


1. Budget Ideas for Youth 


This colorful 16-page booklet 
teaches teen-agers how to use 
an allowance and other income 
according to plan. It is bright 
and gay, but written with the 
serious purpose of helping 
young people learn to manage 


Any family, whatever the in- 
come, can get many useful ideas 
from this highly readable 32- 
page booklet. Clothing, Shelter, 
Household Operating Expenses, 
The Most for Your Money, and 
Money and Wise Spending are 
among the chapter headings. 


INS and OUTS of 

Your Family Finances 
This copyrighted 16-page book- 
let helps you get ahead without 
budgeting. Once you see clearly 
what your must expenses are, 
you can see clearly what's left 
for discretionary spending, and 
you're on the right track to 
better control, less worry, and 
better living. 


4. Family Budget Book 


Ample room for records of all 
your expenses. This may bring 
new order and success into your 
life. Living within a budget, 
like any other achievement, re- 
quires effort. We do not say 
this book will make it easy 
But it will help. 


Helpful information for any 
family anticipating a new ar- 
rival. Some of the topics dis- 
cussed are: Cost of pre-natal 
care and delivery, cost of six 
and 10-day hospital stays, other 
expense items, and five methods 
of paying these costs 


6. Financing a College 
Education in Virginia 
To help all parents who hope to 
send sons or daughters to col- 
lege. Shows typical costs at 23 
Virginia colleges, and payment 
terms available. Also gives in- 
formation and suggestions 
about scholarships, jobs and the 
sources of loans. 


They're YOURS FOR THE ASKING! No cost or obligation of any kind. Come in or write. 


THE BANK OF VIRGINIA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


of 1954. Upon it we based a pro- 
gram. The experience of this year’s 
test has convinced us that such an 
approach is the heart of selling the 
idea that a bank is the place for the 
regular savings of the average 
family. 

At this point, it might be well to 
cite figures. On December 31, 1954, 
this bank had 54,436 savings ac- 
counts, not including 33,982 Christ- 
mas and Vacation Club accounts, 
Time deposits were $52,030,420. On 
June 30, 1955, there were 56,110 
regular savings accounts, not includ- 
ing 37,471 Christmas and Vacation 
Club accounts. Time deposits were 
$53,460,620. 


The Net Gains 


In other words, the net gains for 
the period were 1,674 regular ac- 
counts, not including 3,489 club 
accounts, and an increase of $1, 
430,200 in time deposits. 

Furthermore, in realistic appraisal, 
three points are significant to us. 
We deliberately launched the pro- 
gram for the beginning of the year, 
normally the time of drain upon 
savings accounts and a period of 
wash-outs on dormant accounts. 
Secondly, staff training in savings 
department information has collat- 
eral benefits for every department 
in the bank. Thirdly, the momentum 
of this kind of work builds for the 
rest of this and coming years. 

Our 1955 savings promotion was 
a “package plan’’ combining the best 
teamwork of the savings depart- 
ment, the advertising and public 
relations departments, and the staff. 


The Goal 


The program had the defined goal: 
“To get new regular savings ac- 
counts and savings certificate de- 
posits, both volume and number, by 
creating an all-over climate con- 
ducive to saving at this bank.” 

Promotion was based upon three 
elements: 

(a) Appeals which have stood 
tests of years. 
(b) A new and fresh package 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 142) 
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NORTH OF THE BORDER 


Canada’s Defense Billions 


N THE LAST five years Canada has 

spent about $7-billion on a re- 

armament program dictated by 
the aggressive designs of the Com- 
munist powers. This large amount— 
large for a country with a popula- 
tion of not much more than 15,000,- 
000 people—has been superimposed 
upon social welfare expenditures 
which were undertaken on a vast 
scale in the 1945-50 period in the 
generally mistaken belief that the 
world had entered a long period of 
peaceful intentions and actions. 

This large amount does not in- 
clude Canada’s contribution to mu- 
tual aid for overseas countries, nor 
does it take into account substan- 
tial shipments of equipment—guns, 
trucks and tanks—left over from 
the country’s vast production during 
World War II and from her post- 
war production of more modern 
weapons sent to a number of Euro- 
pean countries to reinforce the de- 
fense lines organized under NATO 
—all at a cost of additional hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

In all, the rearmament program 
of Canada might be considered as a 
worthy effort to preserve the demo- 
cratic principles of the Free World. 
But it assumes even greater than 
monetary proportions when thought 
is given to the opposition of certain 
elements, mainly in the Province of 
Quebec, to Canada’s participation in 
warlike preparations. 


Emphasis on Aircraft 


The rearmament program of the 
past five years has been quite as 
dificult for Canada as it has been 
for other countries all of which 
have had to design and produce 
weapons more powerful and intri- 
cate than those required previously, 
particularly supersonic airplanes, 
and strongly fortified installations 
for a defense against possible as- 
saults upon the Free World. So a 
large part of Canada’s rearmament 
program has been in the form of 
modern aircraft. In contrast with 
the armament conditions of the last 
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World War, Canada has in recent 
years developed an aircraft industry 
capable of turning out some of the 
best planes, including Sabres for the 
United States, equipped with Cana- 
dian-built aircraft engines. 

But in the economics of defense, 
as in many other fields, Canada and 
the United States are each other’s 
own best cash customers. During 
the past several years reciprocal 
purchases amounted to about $1- 
billion, the principal items for both 
countries being aircraft, electronics 
and communications equipment, and 
ammunition and explosives. During 
the fiscal year 1953-54 Canadian 
Government expenditures on mili- 
tary procurement in the United 
States amounted to $106,870,000, 
while similar expenditures by the 
United States in Canada totaled 
$115,840,000. 

A few months ago the writer ven- 
tured the opinion in this column 
that Canada would join the United 
States in strengthening the air de- 
fenses of North America by direct- 


ing more of her rearmament efforts 
to the Far North. This did not mean 
that the whole emphasis was to be 
placed on continental defense by 
aircraft, for the rearmament plans 
of both countries called for ap- 
praisal of new weapons, new tacti- 
cal and strategic concepts, and de- 
mands for greater mobility by all 
forces—army, naval and air. But 
in the case of Canada the largest 
increase in her defense appropria- 
tions this year is for her air force. 


“Pinetree” and "DEW" 


This involves a closely integrated 
system of air defense, including 
early warning radar chains and a 
network of communications and in- 
tercepting forces, air and ground. 
It is a huge, difficult, and expensive 
task for both countries. Canada is 
paying the whole cost of a mid- 
Canada radar line, some $170,000,- 
000, and its share of the Pinetree, 
secondary, line is $151,000,000. 
However, the DEW (Distant Early 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 


A village has grown up around a secret Canadian Air Force radar installation 
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THE SHARE OF TOTAL DEPOSITS 


HELD BY THE FOUR LARGEST BANKS 
COMPARED WITH THE SHARE OF TOTAL 
_ OUTPUT PRODUCED BY THE FOUR LARGEST 
FIRMS IN ALL THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
WITH MORE THAN $1 BILLION OF SHIPMENTS 


AS OF 1947 


Source: Study of Monopoly Power, Hearings before a Subcommittee 
of the House Committee on the Judiciary, | Sess. Pt. 2-B pp. 1437-38 


The industries represented by the bars, starting at the left with the tallest in each group, are: lst group—cigarettes, soap 
and glycerin, tires and inner tubes, blast furnaces, copper rolling and drawing; 2d group—motors and generators, motor 
vehicles and parts, organic chemicals, n.e.c., steel works and rolling mills, meat packing (wholesale); 3d group—refrig- 
eration machinery, petroleum refining, periodicals, food preparations, n.e.c., rayon and related broad woven fabrics; 4th 
group—prepared meats, flour and meal, woolen and worsted fabrics, footwear except rubber, paints and varnishes; 5th 
group—canning and preserving (except fish), leather tanning and finishing, radios and related products, malt liquors, 
newspapers; 6th group—prepared animal feeds, paper board boxes, metal stampings, bread and bakery products, gray- 
iron foundries; 7th group—paper and board mills, cotton broad woven fabrics, banking, heating and cooking apparatus, 
n.e.c., commercial printing; 8th group—men’s and boys’ suits and coats, sawmills and planing mills (general), women’s 


suits and coats, dresses (unit price) 


Extent of Concentration in Banking 


DORIS M. EISEMANN 


The author is research assistant 
in the Department of Monetary 
Policy of the American Bankers 
Association. She was formerly on 
the staff of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, Inc. 


banking has received increas- 

ing attention recently. Mergers 
between large banks as well as the 
absorption of small unit banks have 
raised questions concerning the 
relative importance of the largest 
ones. 

While it would be difficult to 
hazard a guess as to the future 
structure of the banking business, 
ii is evident that banking is less 
concentrated than most industries 
and that the general trend has been 
away from concentration. 

To gain some perspective, let us 
look at the record to see how con- 


ike extent of concentration in 
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centration in banking has changed, 
what the chief causes for these 
changes have been, and how bank- 
ing compares with other industries 
in respect to concentration. 

While the degree of concentration 
is one of the yardsticks used to 
determine the extent of competition, 
it does not presume to tell the 
whole story. Concentration, as here 
defined, merely measures the share 
of total banking business performed 
by the largest banks. Such factors 
as changes in the number of banks, 
the extent of branch, chain, and 
group banking, the importance of 
competing nonbank institutions, as 
well as the geographic distribution 
of banks, all affect competition. 

Furthermore, to evaluate com- 
petition in banking requires an ex- 
amination of the banking facilities 
available in each individual region, 
as geographic limitations affect 
most bank customers. 

While recognizing the importance 


of these varied factors, this study 
is restricted to measuring banking 
concentration, that is, the share of 
total deposits held by a definite 
number or proportion of the largest 
banks. 

There seems to be a belief in 
some quarters that banking is domi- 
nated by a few giant banks. Ac- 
tually, banking is one of the least 
concentrated industries. Compar- 
ing the share of total deposits held 
by the four largest banks with the 
share of total output produced by 
the four largest firms in all the 
manufacturing industries with more 
than $1-billion of shipments, only 
six of the 38 manufacturing in- 
dustries had lower ratios of con: 
centration than banking (chart, 
page 48). 

This fact is hardly surprising 
when we remember that there are 
almost 14,000 commercial banks in 
the United States. Were the share 
of total deposits of the four largest 
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panks doubled, banking would still 
pelong to the less concentrated 
businesses. 

The degree of concentration has 
varied substantially in the past 30 
years. While there was a rise in 
concentration from the early Twen- 
ties until World War II, this trend 
was reversed during the war and 
has leveled off since 1946 (see 
chart). The share of total deposits 
held by the 100 largest banks de- 
creased more than 10% between 
1940 and 1954. During this period 
total deposits of all banks more than 
tripled, while there was a slight 
decrease in the number of banks. 
This suggests that, while the aver- 
ege size of banks increased, large 
banks did not expand as rapidly 
as others. 

The change in the share of total 
deposits held by each percentile 
group of banks for the past 15 
years, as well as for the past year, 
is shown in the table, right. During 


Change in Concentration of Banking Industry, 
1939-1954 


Percent of Total Deposits 
Held by Class 
1939 1953 1954 
Largest 2% 62.8 56.8 57.9 —4.9 1% | 
Next 3% 11.8 10.7 10.4 —1.4 —.3 
Next 5% 6.5 12 0.4 
Next 10% 6.9 8.4 * 1.5 0 
Next 10% 3.6 5.3 , 1.4 —.3 
Next 10% 2.4 2.6 
Next 10% 1.9 2.5 .—.2 
Next 10% 1.4 2.4 ’ —.1 
Next 10% 1.0 1.6 4 i 0 
Next 10% 0.8 0 


Smallest 20% 0.9 1.4 ‘ 4 0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Based on data from Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
annual reports. 


Percentile 
Ranking of Banks 


Change in Share of 
Total Deposits Held 
1939-1954 1958-1954 


the 15-year period the share of 
deposits held by the largest banks 
decreased, while the small and es- 
pecially the medium-sized banks in- 
creased the proportion of total de- 
posits which they held. Relatively, 
the large banks became smaller 
while the small banks grew. 


been a slight increase in concentra- 
tion. While the share of deposits 
of the smallest banks remained con- 
stant, medium-sized banks de- 
creased their share of deposits and 
the largest banks increased the 
proportion of total deposits which 
they held. The increase in the num- 


be partially responsible for this 
shift. 

In summary, while there has been 
a small decrease in the number of 
banks in the past 15 years, the 
smaller banks have handled a larger 
proportion of total deposits in the 
latter period. 


Since 1953, however, there has’ ber of mergers during 1954 might (CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) 


MERGERS IN BANKING COMPARED WITH 
MERGERS IN MANUFACTURING AND MINING 


Number of Mergers 


CONCENTRATION, NUMBER OF MERGERS, AND RATIO 
OF NEW YORK DEPOSITS TO TOTAL DEPOSITS 
1923 - 1954 Number of Mergers 


Percent 


60 


NUMBER 


OF 
RATIO OF DEPOSITS 
OF NEW YORK 
CITY BANKS TO 
ALL DEPOSITS 


0 
1921 1926 


1931 1936 194) 1946 195) 1954 


0 0 
1923 1928 1933 1938 1943 1948 1954 


Source: Federal Trade Commission, Report on Corporate Mergers 


% - 
and Acquisitions, Moy 1955, p. 33 Share of total deposits held by 100 largest banks 
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~ METHODS ana IDEAS 


Operating Procedures 


Streamlining Escrow-Contract Payments 


Mr. RALEIGH is manager of the 
Methods Department of The United 
States National Bank, Portland, 
Oregon. 


on an escrow or contract 
collection normally takes from 
three to five minutes of customer 
time; sometimes more, depending 
upon the experience of the teller and 
the rate at which interest must be 
computed. Since these payments 
tend to concentrate around the ist 
and 15th of every month a consid- 
erable waiting-in-line time is usually 
added to the transaction time. Also, 
payments must be made at the col- 
lection window, requiring a specially 
trained teller. It is frequently nec- 
essary to add trained help during 
peak periods. 

This situation has been completely 
corrected in one of our branches by 
the installation of a system that 
greatly speeds customer service and 
reduces the transacticn time to less 
than 15 seconds. 

The new method is quite simple. 
To set it up, each customer received 
an explanatory letter and a coupon 
book. Into each coupon was perfo- 
rated the branch number, due date, 
account number, and amount of reg- 
ular payment. Provision was made 
for extra principal payments. Bv 
perforating this information into 
the coupons we make it unnecessary 
for the customer to write his name 
or the amount paid on the coupon 
although space is provided for those 
who want to do so. 


“Methods and Ideas,” which in- 
cludes “Public Relations,” is edited 
by JOHN L. CooLEY of BANKING’S 
staff. 
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JOHN N. RALEIGH 


An addressograph plate is cut for 
each account. This double plate con- 
tains practically all the information 
ever needed in connection with the 
account. Included in it are the name 
and address of the payer, branch 
number, account number, due date, 
interest rate, amount of fee to be 
deducted from each payment, name 
and address of owner, and the 
method of disbursement of proceeds. 
While this seems like a lot of in- 
formation, the plate is retained for 
the life of the contract and all the 
information is used eventually, elim- 
inating work each time. 


Ledger Cards 


The plate is used initially to head 
up a ledger card for each account. 
Ledger cards are 8”x5” and are 
filed numerically. The small size 
takes less space and makes the card 


easier to handle when posting. Nu- 
merical filing speeds pulling, filing, 
and reference time. 

All documents, formerly kept in 
bulky envelopes, are placed in flat 
file folders which take far less space 
and keep the documents in better 
order. These are filed alphabetically 
by owner. Account numbers also 
appear on the tabs of the folders so 
they may be used as a cross-index. 

Instead of tellers having to type 
a complete set of credit and advice 
forms each month, the addresso- 
graph department runs them, using 
the plates originally used to set up 
the ledger cards. This feature alone 
saves approximately two man-days 
per month. 


Customer Is Biggest Gainer 


The greatest time saving, how- 
ever, is to the customer. When he 
makes a payment he no longer must 
go to the collection window, but 


The plate-imprinted quadruplicate snapout forms become the credit to the 
owner’s account, the advice of credit, credit to escrow fees, and posting ticket 


THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK OF PORTLAND, OREGON 


COLLECTION DEPARTMENT 


NOTE 
WE ADVISE PAYMENT HAS BEEN MADE ON YOUR contract “ELD BY US FOR 


DATE 
PRINCIPAL 47... 


COLLECTION. THE PROCEEDS HAVE BEEN DISBURSED AS DESCRIBED BELOW. 


OUE DATE PAYER 


MERLE D COURSON 
| 7939 S W 62ND PL 


| PORTLAND 19, OREGON 


MAK. TO 
JOHN N RALEIGH 
123-CANYON RD. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


DISBURSEMENT 


51-600 
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TOTAL 
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can make his payment at any win- 
dow in the bank, provided he has 
his coupon book. The teller simply 
tears out the coupon, receipts for 
the payment on the inside front 
cover of the book, and places the 
coupon and its offsetting debit i 
the proof basket. The transaction 
averages less than 15 seconds. Need- 
less to say, the customers have been 
delighted. 


Processing Coupons 


Coupons are processed through 
the proof machine in exactly the 
game manner as commercial de- 
posits. They are routed to the col- 
lection teller from the proof ma- 
chine and arrive in a group. Since 
all coupons reach the cage at a time 
when the bank is closed they can be 
processed by production line tech- 
niques far more efficiently than pay- 
ments received singly when the bank 
is open. 

The teller first sorts the coupons 
numerically, then pulls the ledger 
cards and the pre-addressographed, 
four-part forms, which are filed im- 
mediately in front of each ledger 
card. Interest has been precom- 
puted and entered in the proper 
month box at the bottom of the 


ledger card. Figures are copied onto 
the snap-out forms which become 
the credit to the owner’s account, 
the advice of credit, the credit to 
escrow fees, and the posting ticket. 

Ledger cards are machine posted 
and proved. A control is maintained 
and once a month the cards are 
listed and balanced to the control. 
This gives far greater accuracy than 
the old pen-and-ink posting with no 
controls. 

Also, the ledger cards are micro- 
filmed at the end of each year and 
mailed to the payers. The card fits 
into a window envelope when prop- 
erly folded. New cards are made up 
very quickly by using the plates. 
Since most payers telephone or write 
each year, shortly before income 
tax time, to ask the amount of in- 
terest they have paid, we anticipate 
even greater time savings through 
mailing out this machine-posted rec- 
ord at the end of each year. 


Control of Forms 


SYSTEMATIC forms control pro- 
gram, particularly in large and 
medium-sized banks, will save 
enough in printing costs to pay for 


The ledger card 


MERLE D COURSON 
7939 S W 62ND PL 
PORTLAND 19, OREGON 


JOHN N RALEIGH 
123 CANYON RD. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


TOTAL PAYMENT INTEREST 


6-55 ENV, 852 


THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK or 


AUGUST SEPTEMBER] OCTOBER NOVEMBER 
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itself in a couple of years, says John 
J. Hoy, manager of the planning de- 
partment at the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland. 

Clerical savings are made possi- 
ble by forms that are easy to fill in 
by hand, easy to sort and file, and 
that conform to the requirements of 
mechanical spacing and tabbing, he 
told a National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers audience. 

Proper control of forms requires 
maintenance of these records: (1) 
numerical file; (2) functional file; 
(3) inventory record of each form; 
(4) forms in process of reproduc- 
tion. 

Numerical file. Assignment of 
numbers to forms simplifies identi- 
fication and control. The more com- 
mon method is an alphabetical pre- 
fix with numbers for each. Usually 
the prefix indicates the department: 
A for Audit, AC for Accounting, PR 
for Personnel. 

There should be one numerical 
file folder for each form, contain- 
ing: an official copy of each recent 
printing, designs approved by using 
departments, flow chart showing use 
of form, latest printing specifica- 
tions, extra copies of latest print- 
ing. 

Functional file. This provides a 
means of finding a form when the 
number is not known, and brings to- 
gether all forms dealing with the 
same subject. 

In classifying forms for this file 
consider subject, operation, condi- 
tion, and function. If a form serves 
more than one subject, it should be 
cross referenced. It’s helpful to in- 
dex the folders in this file. 

Inventory control. Keep a record 
of each form. It will show the sup- 
ply on hand and the departments or 
individuals using the form. 

Forms in process. When a new 
form is requested or an old one is 
up for reorder be sure that the de- 
partment has approved the order, 
check the design and get it ap- 
proved, write the printing specifica- 
tions. 


Forms Design 

Discussing design, Mr. Hoy men- 
tioned five important parts of the 
form. 

Identification. The form should 
have number and title—the title 
clear and concise. Number and title 
should be uniformly placed. 

Instructions. If necessary for the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 113) 
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Public Relations 


Advertising . . . Promotion . . . Business Development . . . 


Davy the Saver 


T was bound to happen: Davy 

Crockett just had to get into sav- 
ings promotion. 

The first story to reach our desk 
on Mr. C.’s role as a stimulator of 
juvenile thrift came from Water- 
bury, Conn., where the WATERBURY 
SAVINGS BANK established a Davy 
Crockett Savings Club, equipped 
with D.C. wallets, membership cards, 
coin savers, an Alamo, and a rea- 
sonable facsimile of the great man 
himself. 

The club was organized by Vice- 
president Clarence Jessel and the 
bank’s school relations manager, 
Parker Fleming. For the opening, 
Joseph Gugliotti, stock room clerk, 
was togged out in a frontiersman’s 
costume rented in New York. He 
carried an ancient hunting rifle, and 
borrowed a southern accent for his 
greetings to the boys and girls. 

A facade of the Alamo was set up 
in the rear of*the bank. Behind a 
window was a young lady who, as 
secretary of the club, told parents 


Community Relations 


about it and distributed coin savers. 
‘There were wallets for kids deposit- 
ing $3 or more. 

At the end of the first month Davy 
had passed out 3,406 dime savers 
and the bank had given away most 
of the 500 D.C. wallets it had or- 
dered. 

All this happened in the summer, 
mind you, which is supposed to be 
a poor season for drumming up new 
business. Also, 74% of the public 
school children in the city already 
had accounts in the Waterbury Sav- 
ings Bank. 


The Bank That Goes to 


Church 


UST about everybody has heard 
J of the bank that starts each day’s 
work with morning devotions. 

A reminder of this custom at THE 
CITIZENS BANK OF PIKEVILLE, Ky., 
reached us recently with some other 
promotional material the bank was 
circulating, and although the service 
itself is famous we figured maybe 
there was a story in the public rela- 


The Waterbury Savings Bank’s Davy Crockett Savings Club signs up some new 
members 


Proudly 


4 / 
E 
Devotional Services 
/ 4 
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9A. m. 


You Are Cordially Anvited To Attend 
And Enjoy Our New Baldwin Orga 
Sonic Spinet Organ And Maas Chimes. 
Will You Join Us At The Citizens Bank 
s In Starting Your Day With Inspiration. ¢ 
¥ 


The Citizens Bank of Pikeville 


THE FRIENDLY BANK 
Pikeville, Kentucky 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


An invitation 


tions philosophy of the man who 
started the idea some 20 years ago: 
John M. Yost, executive vice-presi- 
dent and cashier of the Citizens. So 
we asked him for his views on bank- 
ing PR. 

“There’s a _ distinction between 
publicity and public relations,” he 
replied. ‘Publicity is merely get- 
ting attention, some of which is not 
always good. Public relations, al- 
though it usually involves getting 
attention, does not have that mo- 
tive. 

“Public relations means perform- 
ing a service that will promote 4 
closer and friendlier relationship 
with those around you and _ those 
with whom you do business. With- 
cut the goodwill of a sizable num- 
ber of those around you, including 
customers, you cannot long survive 
in any business. 

“This service you provide,” con- 
tinued Mr. Yost, ‘“‘doesn’t necessa- 
rily have to be directed toward an 
individual. It can be performed for 
an entire community or a_ small 
group. And it doesn’t have to be of 
mammoth proportions to build good- 
will.” 

As for the devotional service, Mr. 
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WERE WE TO PUT OURSELVES 
“IN YOUR SHOES” AS A 
CUSTOMER OF OUR BANK, WE 
FEEL THAT YOU WOULD 
LIKE AND EXPECT THE 
FOLLOWING: 


To Be Greeted by Name 


Speed and Accuracy in Handling Your Trans- 
actions 


To Be Thanked for Your Business 


To Know That Your Transactions Will Be Treated 
In Strict Confidence 


To Be Introduced to Bank Officers 


To Feel That We Are Familior With Your 
Problems 


To Be Spoken to in a Normal Tone of Voice 
To Hove Your Name Used Frequently 


VISIT Us! 


The Citizens Bank of Pikeville 


THE FRIENDLY BANK 


Pikeville, Kentucky 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


One of several direct mail pieces used 


by the bank 


Yost suggests “it’s a good way to 
start any day.” 

Each morning he and the staff 
gather in the directors’ room. Each 
staffer has charge of the 15-30 min- 
ute devotional period for one week. 
Three hymns are sung, 10 bible 
verses, a poem and a “thought for 
the day” are read. A brief inspira- 
tional talk by a bank officer follows. 
Then there’s a short period of medi- 
tation, with a background of music 
on the bank’s organ played by a 
staffer. (Incidentally, the organ 


also plays during regular banking’ 


hours.) The public is invited to the 
services. 


Umbrellas, Seeds, Sassafrass Tea 


Mr. Yost, you remember, has nu- 
merous unusual PR projects. On 
rainy days the bank lends umbrellas. 
For years he’s been mailing flower 
seeds to folks throughout the area 
in a one-man campaign to beautify 
eastern Kentucky. And in the spring, 
there’s sassafrass tea for all comers. 

One of Mr. Yost’s early activities 
was lending money to worthy young 
people for their education. Scores 
have thus been helped. 

“Their lives and this community 
have been enriched by their train- 
ing,” he says. “The community was 
helped directly and indirectly by 
their schooling—and anything that 
helos my community helps me. 

“In fact,” he added, “helping some- 
one is the best form of public rela- 
tions. Where you sincerely serve 
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Credit Education 


Tae suggestion that banks offer “credit education” to the consumer was 
offered by C. A. Sienkiewicz, president of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association and of Central-Penn National Bank, Philadelphia, in a talk 


at a PBA committees conference. 


“Banks and business borrowers generally know the nature and limi- 
tations of borrowing,” he said. “Both appreciate the meaning of over- 
extension or debt overload. But, I suspect, this is not entirely true of a 
great many consumers. Under high pressure salesmanship, they allow 
themselves to go into debt to several lending agencies so that the total 
indebtedness often exceeds their current ability to service the debt. The 
result is a severe strain on family income and dissatisfaction with all 


lenders. 


“We have done little or nothing to forestall such unhappy develop- 
ments. Probably a series of ‘Don’t Overdo It’ messages to the consumer 
would be a desirable undertaking for us to consider.” 


someone, 
yourself.” 

The Citizens has 8,000 customers 
and resources of $7,000,000. 


you’re actually serving 


Banking Is More Than 
Money 


advertisements pub- 
lished by the Grand Haven 
(Mich.) State Bank have now been 
issued in brochure form and dis- 
tributed to stockholders, customers, 
and friends of the bank. 

The ads were keyed to the idea 
that “banking service means more 
than money,” and copy stressed the 
Grand Haven’s readiness to help 
its customers as much as possible. 


Each piece was a brief sketch of a 
director or officer: his business 
connections and his service to the 
bank. Two ads were similarly de- 
voted to staff groups. In all cases 
the individuals’ contributions to 
providing ‘‘a banking service which 
includes much more than money” 
were emphasized. 


FPRA Convention to 


Accent Case Histories 


HE 40th convention of the Finan- 
cial Public Relations Association 
will be held at the Hollywood Beach 
Hotel, Hollywood, Fla., Nov. 14-18. 
W. W. Delamater, FPRA first vice- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 138) 


Part of a Grand 
Haven State Bank 
ad in the person- 
nel series. This 
one presents the 
board chairman 


Banking... 
which helps make 


A Better Community 


Most business firms have one person who is regarded as the elder 
statesman of the enterprise. Because of his long experience and calm 
deliberation, his advice seems always to be proper and just. 


To us at the Grand Haven State Bank, B. P. Sherwood, Senior, is our elder statesman. 


His experience of more than 50 years’ banking in Grand Haven has spanned eres 
of peace and war, years of boom and depression, periods of intense 
competition for the public favor. e 


Mr. Sherwood has clearly defined ideas as to the principles of operating « successful 
bank. He believes that the bank's first responsibility is to protect depositors 
money and manage it with care end skill. Next, he maintains that the benk must 
earn a profit . . . which should be used to set up reserves as @ protection for 
depositors and to pay stockholders a fair return on their investment. 


help make our community a better place in which to live and 
grow, to work and worship. 
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N A TABLE in Fred Florence’s 
QO office is a Monteith bowl made 

in 1705 by the celebrated sil- 
versmith, John Leach. It is a gift 
from the board of directors of the 
Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
with an inscription that includes 
these words: 

“The sound principles and busi- 
ness ethics he has established are 
typified by all the enduring silver of 
this bowl and its beauty and design 
are symbols of the courage and 
beauty of his spirit.” 

Fred Florence carries in his mind 
a challenging and dramatic picture 
of the country’s future and the part 
that banking leadership will play in 
making the picture come true. He 
feels that bankers are making a 
great contribution, that they could 
do more, that the public should 
know more about their contribution, 
and that the best way to accom- 
plish better public understanding is 
by deeds. 
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The way Fred follows his own 
beliefs and precepts will become evi- 
dent as we proceed. One of his fa- 
vorite thoughts, expressed in vari- 
ous ways, is that banking is a 
dynamic business, cherishing tradi- 
tion, and welcoming change. 

A traveler by air approaching 
Dallas on a clear night can see the 
revolving beacon atop the Republic 
National’s new building from a dis- 
tance of over a hundred miles. Four 
years ago the site was just a hole 
in the ground. Today the building 
contains banking quarters. un- 
equalled anywhere in the world for 
beauty, spaciousness, artistic imag- 
ination, good taste, and functional 
perfection. 

The building is rather breath- 
taking but not so much so as a re- 
mark about it that Fred made re- 
cently in casual conversation. Before 
quoting him let’s look another 
minute at a few structural details. 

The building cost $25,000,000. It 


MEET 


Mr. and Mrs. Florence in front of their 
home at 6525 Turtle Creek Blvd, 
Dallas 


is 598 feet high, with four of its 40 
stories below the surface and used 
for motor banking and parking. It 
is made of steel and concrete with 
aluminum outer walls. It is air con- 
Gitioned throughout. The bank oc- 
cupies the first eight floors, com- 
prising 178,792 square feet, and the 
remaining floors, exceeding 700,000 
square feet, are rented, and there is 
a waiting list. Functionally the 
quarters were laid out with service 
and efficient operation first on the 
list of requirements but without 
sacrificing anything in the way of 
architectural beauty. It is modern 
and distinctive without being mod- 
ernistic. 

Just one more detail might help 
fill out the picture. The bank em- 
ploys a fulltime gardener to care 
for the large and small plant boxes 
which are everywhere throughout 
the quarters. 


Thorough Preparation 


For two years before construction 
began several officers of the bank 
traveled over the country making 
careful notes on good and not-so- 
good ideas in modern bank layouts. 
Incidentally, this habit of thorough 
preparation before action is basic in 
Fred Florence’s nature. Just now he 
is interested in the problem of dele- 
gating authority from senior lending 
officers to junior officers. Step num- 
ber one in Fred’s book is to find out 
how other banks do it, and he has 
already discovered some surprising 
variations in practice. 

To get back to Fred’s breathtaking 
comment, he was speaking of this 
magnificent new building. “All this,” 
he said, “will seem small and pos- 
sibly out-of-date in a few years.” 
He said this with a motion of the 
hand that seemed to include all of 
Dallas and a good part of Texas, 
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PRESIDENT FLORENCE 


although the average stranger com- 
ing to town would think the whole 
place had just been unwrapped. It 
looks so new. 

But that is Texas, and that is 
Dallas, and that is Fred Florence, 
and you can’t tell the story of one 
without the other. Like the two 
Boston ladies who did not need to 
travel because they were already 
there, the people of Dallas don’t 
need to travel toward the future be- 
cause they are already living in it 
every day. 


Four Careers: (1) Banking 


The careers of the new president 
of the Association can be grouped in 
four general classifications—bank- 
ing, business, civic, and family. 
Asked recently how he managed to 
live on 24 hours a day he said, 
“Frankly, off the record, I’m pretty 
busy at times, but I enjoy doing 
things whether they have any con- 
nection with banking or not.” 

Fred Florence was born in New 


York City in 1891 and was brought 
by his parents to Rusk, Texas, at 
the age of six months. His father 
operated a general mercantile busi- 
ness in Rusk. 

When he was 16 he started work- 
ing for the First National Bank of 
Rusk and later became assistant 
cashier. In 1911 he went with the 
American Exchange Bank of Dallas 
for a few months, then to the First 
State Bank of Ratcliff, Texas, as 
cashier. In 1912 he became vice- 
president of the Alto State Bank and 
president three years later. During 
World War I he served in the Avia- 
tion Corps of the U. S. Army, re- 
turning to Alto afterwards as 
president of the bank. He also be- 
came mayor of the town. 

It was in May 1920 that he moved 
to Dallas as first vice-president and 
director of the Guaranty Bank and 
Trust Company, forerunner of the 
Republic National. He became presi- 
dent in January 1929. In 1920 his 
bank had capital of $100,000. Now, 


with growth and consolidations, the 
capital is $27,000,000, surplus $33,- 
000,000, and resources $771,000,000. 

During the past 20 years he has 
served three years on the American 
Bankers Association’s Banking 
Studies Committee, four years on 
the taxation subcommittee of the 
Committee on Federal Legislation, 
several years during World War II 
on the War Loans Committee, three 
years on the Small Business Credit 
Commission, four years on the 
Credit Policy Commission, two of 
which were as chairman, and three 
years on the Executive Council. 

He has also been active in the Re- 
serve City Bankers Association, 
serving for a time as director. He 
was president of the Dallas County 
Clearinghouse for three terms and 
served in numerous capacities in 
the Texas Bankers Association, in- 
cluding the presidency in 1936. 

He was elected vice-president of 
the American Bankers Association 
at Atlantic City, October 20, 1954, 


Below, left: Republie’s president talking with Vice-president John L. Gibson, who is in charge of the bank’s time credit de- 
partment. Below, right: A conference on oil production loan details between Mr. Florence and Senior Vice-president 
Rushton L. Ardrey, in charge of Republic’s petroleum department 
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and president at the Chicago con- 
vention this year. 


(2) Business 


In the business world other than 
banking, he has served in many 
directorships, including these com- 
panies: Austin Bridge Company, 
Baker Hotel, Chickasha Cotton Oil 
Company, Dallas Power & Light 
Company, Dallas Railway and Ter- 
minal Company, Lone Star Steel 
Company, Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad Company of Texas, and 
Wyatt Metal and Boiler Works. 
Also, he has served as president of 
Cosmopolitan Hotel Company. 


(3) Civic Interests 


His activities and affiliations of a 
public service nature cover an ex- 
traordinary range of interests, in- 
cluding: American Heritage Foun- 
dation, trustee; Boy Scouts of 
America, Circle Ten Council (North 
Texas), director; Camp Fire Girls, 
director; Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce, member; Dallas Citizens 
Council, director; Dallas Community 
Chest, director and member execu- 
tive committee; Dallas Grand Opera 
Association, director; Dallas Sym- 
phony Orchestra, director; Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, 
board of trustees, United States 


The A.B.A. president in front of Flo- 
rence Hall on the campus of Southern 
Methodist University 


Council; National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, lifetime chair- 
man, Dallas County Chapter; Pilot 
Institute for Deaf, director; St. Paul 
Hospital Advisory Board, chairman 
and trustee; Salvation Army, Dallas 
Branch, member advisory board; 
Southern Methodist University, 
member executive committee; South- 


Republic National’s quarters include several rooms available for community meet- 

ings. The largest of these is called the Auditorium (below) and seats several 

hundred people. On the wall, these words of Karl Hoblitzelle, chairman of the 

board, are inscribed: “The prosperity of a community is built on the free coop- 

eration of its people, joining their resources and their labor for the welfare and 
happiness of all” 


western Medical Foundation, trea. 
surer and trustee; State Fair of 
Texas, director and treasurer; Texas 
Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Associa- 
tion, director; U. S. Cerebral Palsy 
Association of Dallas County, Texas, 
director; and Texas Research Foun- 
dation, trustee, member executive 
committee, and member endowment 
committee. 

He is treasurer of Temple Emanu 
El Congregation, Dallas, a Scottish 
Rite Mason affiliated with Terrell 
Lodge of Alto, a member of B'nai 
B’rith, and a member of 11 clubs in 
Dallas and other parts of Texas. 

His connection with the Texas 
Research Foundation, mentioned 
above, is one of his favorite activi- 
ties. The foundation, located at 
Renner, about 30 miles from Dallas, 
operates a well equipped plant for 
research in agriculture. The presi- 
dent is Karl Hoblitzelle, chairman 
of the board of Fred’s bank. One of 
the co-chairmen of the foundation 
is Nathan Adams, chairman of the 
board of the First National Bank of 
Dallas. 

Scientists working for the founda- 
tion are developing new uses for 
corn and other Texas products and 
seeking new products, grasses, leg- 
umes, and ways to improve the soil. 


(4) Family 


A picture or two accompanying 
these paragraphs show part of the 
attractive home where the Florences 


live in Dallas and where Mrs. 
Florence is known as a charming 
hostess. They have two children, 
David L. and Mrs. Eugene E. Gall, 
and one grandchild, the six-months- 
old son of Mrs. Gall. 

Only a short distance from the 
Florence home, is Southern Meth- 
odist University, where Mrs. Filor- 
ence was once a student and David 
recently graduated. 

Bishop A. Frank Smith, chairman 
of the board of trustees of the uni- 
versity, is a lifelong friend of Fred. 
When Fred was living in Alto, the 
then Reverend Smith was pastor of 
the local Methodist Church. Today 
on the campus is a beautiful build- 
ing, Florence Hall, named in honor 
of the new president of the A.B.A. 
It is part of a group comprising 
Southwestern Legal Center, which 
draws students from all over the 
world interested in American juris- 
prudence. One of the features of the 
building is a number of rooms 
equipped to represent court rooms. 
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On June 6 this year Fred Florence 
was awarded an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws at the 104th com- 
mencement of Westminster College 
in Fulton, Missouri. This was similar 
to the honorary degree awarded 
Winston Churchill by the same 
school some years ago. Fred’s son, 
David, attended Westminster before 
going to Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. 

When oil was first discovered in 
substantial volume in East Texas 
about 1930, the financing of opera- 
tions was a hit-or-miss affair and 
highly speculative. Fred pioneered 
changes putting the business on a 
sound basis. 

The Republic National now has 10 
oil engineers on its staff, and many 
of its officers can qualify as experts 
on the subject of producing and 
marketing the liquid gold for which 
Texas is noted. 

Twenty years ago money for drill- 
ing was scarce, methods were waste- 
ful, and the price at one time was 
down to 10 cents a barrel. Through 
the efforts of Fred and other busi- 
ness leaders, the state adopted con- 
servation laws controlling the vol- 
ume of output. This made it possible 
to finance operations on a nonspecu- 


lative basis and prevented wasteful 
overproduction. 

Other oil states passed similar 
laws, and a conference of governors 
now makes sure that regulations are 
coordinated. 


Views on the Outlook 


Fred’s views on the future, on 
bank problems and governmental 
policies all reflect the dynamic con- 
servatism that is a part of him. 

“You'll notice,” he said, “that the 
banks today are following the lead 
of the monetary authorities volun- 
tarily without the big educational 
campaign that was necessary several 
years ago. I regard this as one of 
the most significant developments 
in a long time. 

“Every depression has been pre- 
ceded by periods of overgenerous 
credit. Banks now, under the guid- 
ance of the monetary authorities, 
are making sure that these danger- 
ous conditions do not develop. This 
presupposes confidence on the part 
of bankers in the wisdom of the 
authorities and I believe this exists 
in a large measure today. 

“Consider home improvement 
loans, for example. These can be 
good and noninflationary if needed 


and bad if not needed. There are 
thousands of well-built houses today 
—improvements would make them 
more livable and more valuable. 
Personal incomes have risen greatly 
in recent years and people can afford 
to improve their homes. 

“The average family has increased 
its living standard considerably 
since World War II and will con- 
tinue to do so in the years to come. 
People will want to live better and 
will be able to pay for it.” 


Change with the Times 


When Fred Florence expresses 
himself he usually does so in a way 
that leaves no doubt about what he 
thinks. Therefore it might be worth- 
while at this point to look at a few 
of his views and opinions, based on 
recent talks and interviews: 

“The history of American banking 
is a story of change. At times that 
change has been dramatic, and at 
other times it has gone almost un- 
noticed. In no period of the glorious 
record marking the development of 
our country, however, could it ever 
have been said that the role of bank- 
ing was passive. The drama of 
sweeping events on the broader na- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 99) 


Below, left: Miss Wauscel Barshop, representing Republic National Bank employees, presents President Florence with a 
check to be used in a campaign for funds to combat cerebral palsy. Mr. Florence is a director of the U.S. Cerebral Palsy 
Association of Dallas County. Below, right: The Florences in their home. The painting shown is Batiste Trayer’s “Girls 
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ESTATE PLANNING 


Gifts in Contemplation of Death 


The author is Professor of Law 
at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn. He is a member of the Bars 
of New York, Massachusetts, and 
Tennessee, and practiced in New 
York for 10 years before taking his 
present position at Vanderbilt. He 
is chairman of the Draftsmanship 
Committee on Wills and Trusts of 
the American Bar Association and 
is the author of Tax Planning for 
Estates, 1955 Revision; Life Insur- 
ance and Estate Tax Planning; and 
Income Tax Treatment of Life In- 
surance Proceeds. 

This is the first of three articles 


HE Federal gift tax rates are 

fixed at exactly three-quarters 

of the estate tax rates. This, 
however, does not mean that a life- 
time gift will save only 25% of the 
potential estate tax. The saving 
will always be very much larger 
than this because of (a) the $30,000 
gift tax exemption, (b) the $3,000 
per donee annual exclusion, (c) the 
gift tax marital deduction, (d) the 
gift splitting privilege between 
spouses, and (e), most important, 
the fact that the property given is 
taxed at the lowest gift tax rates 
but is removed from the highest 
applicable estate tax bracket. Thus 
an unmarried donor with an estate 
of $200,000 who transfers $50,000 
to two donees ($25,000 to each) 
will incur a Federal gift tax of $705 
but will avoid potential estate taxes 
of $15,000. The reason for this is 
that from the $50,000 he deducts 
his exemption of $30,000 and his 
two exclusions totaling $6,000, 
which leaves only $14,000 subject 
to tax at rates which begin at 214% 
and reach 814%. The entire $50,- 
000, however, is removed from a 
30% bracket. If the prospective 
donor is married, he may double his 
exemptions and exclusions because 
of the gift splitting privilege. Thus, 
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dealing with the effect on estate 
taxes of lifetime gifts. Perhaps the 
most basic estate pianning principle 
is that gifts during life will sub- 
stantialiy reduce death costs. How- 
ever, to obtain the maximum ad- 
vantages from inter vivos transfers, 
the prospective donor should con- 
sider (1) the rules relating to gifts 
in contemplation of death, (2) the 
form the gift should take, and (3) 
the particular assets of his which 
he feels are most desirable for gift 
purposes. 

These three problems form the 
subject matter of the three articles. 


in the example above, $72,000 could 
be given by a married donor free 
of gift tax. 


Other Savings 


In addition to the elimination of 
Federal estate taxes, state inherit- 
ance taxes and administration ex- 
penses will be substantially reduced. 
The amount will vary depending on 
the state of the donor’s domicile. 
In many jurisdictions these items, 
on the facts assumed, would run in 
excess of $5,000 and would rarely 
run less than $3,000. Thus, the gift 
by our unmarried donor to his two 
donees would, at a cost of $705, 
save his estate somewhere between 
$18,000 and $20,000. But at 50 or 
55 the average estate owner quite 
properly has little interest in saving 
estate taxes. He has 25 or 30 years 
of good living ahead. He remembers 
the depression of the early Thirties. 
His reaction to a gift of $50,000 to 
save $18,000 to $20,000 is that he 
can do it just as well 15 years from 
now. For this reason the estate 
owner who is willing to part with a 
substantial portion of his wealth is 
generally somewhere between 75 and 
80, and his health leaves much to be 
desired. His first reaction and that 
of his advisers is that any transfer 


by him is surely to be found to be 
in contemplation of death. What of 
it? A gift in contemplation of dying 
is not a crime. Even if it were, our 
donor would not be alive to suffer 
any penalty at the time the trans- 
action will first be examined. Are 
there any undesirable consequences 
that should cause him to hesitate to 
make a transfer? It is believed that 
in practically all cases the estate 
owner will be well advised to make 
a gift, and that his estate will profit 
even if the gift is ultimately deter- 
mined to have been in contempla- 
tion of death. 


Factors Favoring Gifts by 
Elderly Donors 


Three Year Limitation. It is sur- 
prising how many people who are 
77 live to be 80. This is particularly 
true of the group we are talking 
about—those with substantial bank 
balances. There is always the 
chance that the donor, whatever his 
age and health, may outlive the 3- 
year statutory period. If he does, 
the law precludes the Treasury from 
taxing the gift, no matter how clear 
the evidence that it was prompted 
by thoughts of death and of estate 
tax avoidance. I.R.C. Sec. 2035. 

Litigation Possibilities. A gift is 
in contemplation of death if it was 
prompted by thoughts of dying 
rather than by thoughts of con- 
tinued life. Thus, it is the state of 
mind of the donor at the time of the 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 133) 


1Prior to the 1954 Code there was an 
income tax disadvantage in the cases of 
gifts of low cost basis property if such gifts 
were later found to have been made in con- 
templation of death. Thus, if a transfer of 
stock which cost the donor $10 but was 
worth $50 at the time of his death was 
included as part of his taxable estate, the 
estate tax was on the $50 valuation but the 
donee remained saddled with the donor's $10 
basis in the event of a later sale. Haopily 
this rule has now been changed. Under 
I.R.C. Sec. 1014 (b) if the property siven 
is later included in the estate of the donor, 
it receives a new basis in the hands of the 
donee i.e. market value at the date of death 
or one year from the date of death if the 
optional valuation date is used. 
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British Inflation and Full Employment 


Mr. MAKIN, a frequent contributor 
to BANKING, is an economist and 
business executive of Manchester, 
England. 


to be leading the world in the 

inflation race. This is a bold 
statement to make about a country 
that has always been renowned for 
fnancial stability, but a dispassion- 
ate survey of the position leads one 
to that conclusion. There are many 
ways in which inflation can be mea- 
sured, just as there are many defi- 
nitions of inflation. To the ordinary 
man inflation means one thing only 
—a rise in prices, or, to put it 
another way, a fall in the purchas- 
ing power of his money. 

It will be agreed that prices have 
risen in all countries since the end 
of the war, with the greatest in- 
crease being sandwiched between 
1950 and 1952. Since 1952 many 
countries have managed to maintain 
a fairly stable price level, but not so 
in Britain. The cost of living in 
Britain has been rising steadily 
since 1952 and the index of retail 
prices has moved from 136 in 1952 to 
150 in August 1955, a rise of slightly 
over 10% (1947=—100). In the 
U. S. A., according to official sta- 
tistics, the index of consumer items 
has actually fallen a fraction of a 
point during the same period. In 
most European countries the cost of 
living has risen since 1952 but not 
to the same extent as in Britain. 


Bivve at the moment appears 


Price Level Rise High 


It does appear strange that 
Britain, with its regularly balanced 
budget and high taxation, should be 
almost the one major country where 
the price level is rising at a higher 
rate than is general. Full employ- 
ment, a welfare state, and a bal- 
anced budget, yet inflation. One may 
rightly ask: How come? 

To the writer the answer is to be 
found in the difference between the 
increase in earnings and in output. 
Increases in wages must inevitably 
lead to an increase in prices if pro- 
duction does not keep pace, and in 
Britain production is just not keep- 
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F. BRADSHAW MAKIN 


The author 


ing in step but is lagging behind. If 
we take the figures issued by the 
Ministry of Labor as being authentic 
we find that since 1950 wage rates 
have risen by over 30%, whereas 
industrial production only notches 
some 13%. In considering these fig- 
ures it must be remembered that 
earnings, as distinct from wage 
rates, have risen to a larger degree 
through overtime working at in- 
creased rates. We can now see how 
the vicious circle gathers momen- 
tum. Wage rates rise but production 
does not keep pace. Therefore prices 
rise. Additional wages are obtained 
to meet the increased living cost, 
and as production still flags there 
are further price rises, and so on 
ad infinitum. 

The inflation existing in Britain 
today is almost wholly due to wage 
increases unaccompanied by a cor- 
responding or commensurate rise in 
output. There have been several 
cases of wage increases. being 
granted on the understanding that 
the trades union concerned would 
agree to the adoption of improved 
methods of production. In practice 
this has failed to work, as the unions 
have raised the cry of “There must 
be no redundancy of labor.” No 
doubt many employers have ac- 
quiesced in this, as they have been 
enjoying a seller’s market, and the 
increase in cost has been pushed 
onto the consumer. Increasing com- 
petition is, however, being felt, and 
the more far-sighted employers are 
becoming worried. 

One may ask: Why don’t the 


authorities take action? It is here 
that the political bogy raises its 
ugly head, as both political parties 
are wedded to the continuance of full 
employment. Neither of these 
parties wishes to go down in history 
as being responsible for the break- 
down of full employment and the 
emergence of a slump. They also ap- 
pear to hold the theory that “gentle” 
inflation is necessary for the main- 
tenance of full employment. Accord- 
ing to this view, which is widely 
held, the economy can move only 
from one extreme to another. 


Inflation Can Be Halted 


There is not the slightest doubt 
that the present inflation can be 
halted, and without creating a major 
trade depression. But, and this is 
important, very few people are con- 
vinced of this fact. Monetary mea- 
sures, credit restrictions, etc., can 
be and are being applied gently, but, 
when they begin to be effective, then 
the howl goes up and pressure is re- 
laxed just at the time when it should 
be maintained. 

If political parties and trade 
union leaders think that full em- 
ployment can be secured by “gentle” 
inflation in Britain, irrespective of 
what is going on in the world at 
large, then they have another think 
coming and in the not too distant 
future. To halt inflation now would 
create some unemployment tempo- 
rarily, but to allow the present drift 
to continue will eventually create 
much greater unemployment, which 
will not be of a temporary nature. 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Credit “restraint” no longer “mild.” .. . Rediscount rate moves 
. . Open Market Committee sells Treasury bills. . . . 
. . New high cost for Treasury 
. . Government market firm for 
... Budget prospects improve 


higher. . 


Disappearance of free reserves. . 
. . Loans continue up. . 
longer bonds. 


bills. . 


HE demand for credit continues 

unabated. The supply is getting 

more restricted. No source of 
added supply is available unless it 
is provided by the monetary au- 
thorities, whose actions indicate that 
any relief must be based on very 
sound and nonspeculative require- 
ments. 

The problem of maintaining busi- 
ness and consumer confidence with- 
out generating overconfidence, and 
of holding forward progress to a 
steady pace without a runaway to 
inflation would tax even an omnis- 
cient individual. 


"Restraint" No Longer "Mild" 


For some months the policy of 
the Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System had been that of “mild 
restraint” for credit. In periods of 
scarcity some relief had been af- 
forded by purchases of Treasury 
bills from the market. Now, how- 
ever, with Treasury financing not a 
factor, the policy has clearly shifted 
to “restraint.’”’ The “mild’”’ has been 
discarded. 

Banks needing loanable funds can 
get them only by selling securities 
or by applying at the rediscount 
window at the Federal Reserve 
banks. The first involves sizable 
losses. The second makes the Fed- 
eral the arbiter of the purposes of 
the loans which, now, must be 
clearly for truly productive purposes 
and not speculative. To increase the 
cost of credit is a restraining fac- 
tor across the board. To determine 
the justification for a loan at 
the discount window is more se- 
lective. Also, it can be made ex- 
tremely effective. 
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MURRAY OLYPHANT 


Rediscount Rate Up 


When the rediscount rate was 
raised from 134% to 2% the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank in Cleveland went 
to 244%. Since then all the others 
have done likewise. 

Now it may be possible to judge 
whether there has been any real re- 
straining effect. All forms of com- 
mercial paper have had their rates 
moved up, as have the costs of mort- 
gage money, both governmental and 
private. 

Should the next few months wit- 
ness the expected sizable last quar- 
ter demand for credit, it is not at 
all impossible that a further rise in 
the rediscount rate to 214% would 
be made before the yearend. 

For the present, however, the 
monetary authorities will probably 
wait to see how effective the mea- 
sures already taken have been. 


Open Market Committee 
Sells Treasury Bills 


For the 5-week period from July 
27 to August 31 the OMC gave no 
help to the money market. They 
were sellers of Treasury bills in 
every week but one, in which noth- 
ing was done. A total of $385,000,- 
000 of bills was sold or allowed to 
run off during the period. This was 
just the opposite of what was done 
in the previous 5-week period, when 
$592,000,000 of bills were purchased 
from the market. This is another 
proof of “restraint” that is not 
“mild.” 


Free Reserves Disappear 


“Free reserves,” which are the 
excess of “excess reserves’ over 


“borrowings,” disappeared entirely 
for all of August. For the month 
the average of bank “borrowings” 
was about $754,000,000. The aver- 
age of “‘excess reserves” was about 
$588,000,000. 

This simply means that in order 
to maintain their required reserves 
the banks now have to get the con- 
sent of the Federal Reserve banks 
to their need to borrow. They must 
justify every increase in their loan 
portfolios. This is a powerful re- 
straining factor. 


New Current High Cost for 
Treasury Bills 


The weekly offerings of $1,600, 
000,000 Treasury bills on August 30 
and September 2 both cost the 
Treasury over 2% on a per annum 
basis. The first was taken at an 
average of about 2.08% and the 
second at about 2.13%. In each 
case the total bid was only about 
$60,000,000 above the amount of- 
fered. 

One reason for the higher cost 
was the apparent withdrawal of 
some of the larger corporations 
from the market. Some of them 
actually turned from buyers to sell- 
ers. This is probably temporary. 
Continuance of such a_ condition 
might result in moving up the cost 
of bills toward 214%. 


Bank Loans Continue Rise 


From July 27 to August 31 the 
total of the business, real estate, 
and consumer loans of the reporting 
member banks rose steadily for 4 
total increase for the period of 
$975,000,000. Last year the total 
of these loans declined about $540, 
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000,000 during the equivalent pe- 
riod. In both years real estate and 
consumer loans increased — about 
$342,000,000 this year and about 
$180,000,000 last year. Business 
loans, however, declined about $720,- 
000,000 last year but rose about 
$633,000,000 this year in this sum- 
mer period. 

Is it any wonder that several acute 
observers have commented that per- 
haps the monetary authorities did 
not start soon enough or go far 
enough in their attempts to restrain 
the credit increase? 


The Government Market 


The behavior of the market for 
Government securities during Au- 
gust and the first week in Septem- 
ber was quite sharply divided be- 
tween the shorter-term issues and 
the longer-term bonds. Reflecting 
the stiffening of money rates, Trea- 
sury bills, certificates, and notes 
were quoted at lower figures. For 
example: On August 1 the longest 
bills had a market of 1.82%-1.78%. 
On September 7 the quote was 
2.12%-2.08%. Notes due in ’55, ’56, 
and 57 showed little price change 


but, being a month shorter, gave 
higher yields. The notes due in ’57 
and ’58 were down around half a 
point. 

Much the same was true for the 
bonds. Maturities up to ’58 lost 6/32 
to 12/32. Some of the group for the 
next five or six years—many of 
them callable—had losses of from 
10/32 to 12/32, while the issues 
with a definite maturity showed 
some price improvement. 

The longer 214% bonds, from ’63 
and beyond, were quite strong, gain- 
ing from 18/32 to 34. Of the two 
longest issues, i.e., the 314% bonds 
83/78 and 3% bonds ’95, the first 
held its price while the second rose 
6/32. 


Several Explanations 


In view of the steadily tightening 
trend for money, the behavior of 
the short and early intermediate- 
term issues was quite logical, but 
the strength of the longer bonds 
seemed to be contrary to what might 
have been expected. There are, how- 
ever, several explanations. 

In the first place it must be re- 
mombered that the low quotations 


of a month and a half ago were 
much more the result of dealers’ 
price markdowns than of any real 
selling pressure. 

In the second place, since the low 
point, there has, been no increase in 
the desire to sell on the part of pres- 
ent holders of the long-term issues. 
Too much loss would be involved 
were such sales to be made. The 
continuation of the dealers’ spread 
of 4/32 between the bid and asked 
prices is symptomatic of the lack 
of activity. Even the quotes mean 
very little. Any orders have to be 
worked out. Neither the bids nor 
the offers are firm except for small 
amounts. Here and there investment 
funds did come in with buying or- 
ders. To get the bonds, bids had to 
be raised. 

In the third place, difference of 
opinion makes markets, and there 
are those who do not believe that 
the monetary authorities would wel- 
come much further decline in prices 
with a violent political campaign 
coming along next year. Represen- 
tative Patman has already sounded 
off. These people think we may 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 


THE INVESTMENT MARKETS 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


— has increased, seasonally, in the investment 
markets since Labor Day. The visible supply of 
future offerings for the next month is also up substan- 
tially from the previous summer levels. Corporate secu- 
tities are in good demand, but some of the municipals 
did not have a similarly good reception. 

Owing to increasing interest rates, prices for tax- 
exempts have been dropping, but yields continue more 
and more attractive as a result, and the tax-exemption 
feature also becomes more desirable as incomes in- 
crease, 

In an appraisal of future developments in the invest- 
ment markets, an eye should be kept on Federal Reserve 
Policy. The course of “mild restraint” was followed by 
_Testraint.” This may be followed by “active restraint,” 
In the area of open market operations, the discount 
rate, and reserve requirements. What has been or 
should be or should not be done has been debated hotly 
Mm money market quarters, but the success of present 
and future policies can be judged only by the final re- 
sult on the economy as a whole and on the investment 
markets, specifically. 

The equity markets took tighter credit curbs calmly. 
In fact, they have manifested mild strength. This seems 
to be based primarily on the optimistic appraisal for 
future industrial production, incomes, spending, and 
tax receipts. The faint prospect of tax reductions has 
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also supported the theory that dividends may increase 
further to keep pace with rising yields on fixed interest 
securities. 

Other encouraging aspects were that the markets 
seemed to approve moves by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission to tighten the rules on proxy fights 
for the control of corporations and to relax provisions 
on what can be said in so-called “tombstone” ads of- 
fering new securities for sale. Both subjects are close 
to the heart of the investment community, and both 
are regarded as steps in the right direction. 

Mortgage bankers added their applause for the new 
Government regulations which require downpayments 
even for new veterans’ mortgages and which shorten 
the amortization. While some Washington measures 
have been questioned in the market place, there has been 
more general acceptance of official policy than criticism 
—much more so, in fact, than in the past 20 years. 


= financing exceeded the $1-billion level in August 
It was the third month this year that this has occurred. 
Flotations of new obligations aggregated about $1,183,- 
271,000 in par value, which compared with approxi- 
mately $720,351,000 in August 1954. The bulk of the 
offerings was represented by railroads, housing issues, 
finance companies, and Home Loan banks. The eight 
months’ total in this segment was about $7,412,967,000 
par value, compared with $6,995,165,000 last year. 
Stock issues were lower. Indeed, they were the lowest 
for any month since February 1951, at $16,784,000, 
against $31,346,000 in August 1954. For the first eight 
months of 1955, the figure was $483,179,000, compared 
with $550,779,000 in the comparable period of 1954. 
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Savings Bonds on 


the “Eastern Shore” 


Are Part of One Bank's 


150-year-old Tradition 


BURTON DAVIS 


Mr. Davis is acting chief of the 
Public Information Office, Savings 
Bonds Division, U. 8. Treasury De- 
partment. 


ter. Ice piled up in the harbors 
and coves of Chesapeake Bay, 
cutting off communication by boat 
between the western and eastern 
shores. Making a long detour on 
horseback around the head of the 


Tes WINTER of 1804-05 was bit- 


great Bay, Delegate Edward Lloyd 
of Talbot County brought back from 
Annapolis the news that the East- 
ern Shore of Maryland, settled 
nearly 200 years, was at last to 
have a bank, freeing its farmers 
and tradesmen from dependence on 
loans from Baltimore, often at dis- 
counts of 15% to 20%. 

Lloyd’s bill to incorporate a 
Farmers Bank of Maryland had been 
passed by the Assembly and signed 
by the Governor in January. The 
bank opened in Annapolis, the state 
capital, on September 17, 1805, and 


Banking 150 Years Ago 


Tas Easton National Bank of Maryland, opening as the Farmers Bank 
in September 1805, accepted deposits of cash, ingots of gold, bars of 
silver, wrought plate, and “other deposits of small bulk.” Capital was 


$218,000. 


Cash included United States, English, French, Dutch, and Spanish 
currency, acquired in the lively foreign trade out of Chesapeake Bay 
ports. Coin in circulation included pieces-of-eight, doubloons, louis d’or, 


silver pesos, guineas, shillings, bits, and sous. 


(The Spanish dollar 


was legal tender in Maryland until 1857.) 
Nicholas Hammond, attorney and legislator, served as president of 


the bank without pay. The cashier got $1,000 a year and family quar- 
ters in the bank building, in which the bank used a single room. A 
teller and a bookkeeper drew $600 each, a runner $350, a porter $150, 
sentinels and guards $100 a year. For comparison, carpenters’ wages 
were $6 to $9 a week. 

Then, as always, people assailed the Government for extravagance, 
citing particularly the folly of President Jefferson in buying the 
Louisiana Territory from Napoleon in 1803 for $15,000,000, financed 
by Treasury bonds. A wilderness so remote couldn’t be settled in the 
next 200 years, they sensibly pointed out. Center of the 6,000,000 popu- 
lation of the U. S. was 18 miles west of Baltimore. Thirty percent of 
Maryland’s 350,000 was slave. The prosperous Eastern Shore had 
100,000; Baltimore 30,000. Wheat had replaced tobacco as the main 
crop, and there were 608 distilleries on the Eastern Shore. That’s what 
the record says.—From 150 Years of Banking on the Eastern Shore, by 
Elliott Buse. 


Under the board chairmanship of T, 
Hughlett Henry, Jr., these executives 
head the staff of the Easton National 
Bank of Maryland. Left to right: Emory 
W. Slaughter, executive vice-president; 
J. McKenny Willis, Jr., president, and 
J. Porter Matthews, vice-president and 
cashier, photographed at the recent 
presentation of a watch to Mr. Matthews 
for 25 years of service to the bank. 
One of his predecessors served as 
cashier for 57 years, 1849-1906. Mr. 
Willis is the eleventh president in 150 
years 


in Easton, county seat of Talbot 
County on the Eastern Shore, seven 
days later. Although the Easton 
bank was called a branch, it had its 
own officers, directors, and stock- 
holders, one of the latter being 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, last 
surviving signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

This fall the Farmers National 
Bank of Annapolis and the renamed 
Easton National Bank of Maryland 
are celebrating their 150th anni- 
versaries. J. Porter Matthews, vice- 
president, cashier, and archivist of 
the Easton bank, says it is the 25th 
oldest among the national banks of 
the United States, which makes the 
Annapolis institution 24th by 4 
week. 

The Chesapeake Bay region was 
prospering from shipping, trade, and 
farming during the long Napoleonic 
wars. The bank, chartered just be- 
fore the battle of Trafalgar and 
shortly after the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, prospered with the Eastern 
Shore. When a British fleet entered 
Chesapeake Bay in the summer of 
1814 to raid and burn Washington. 
the bank’s funds were sent up to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 
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Cash on Hand and in Banks 

U. S. Government Obligations 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts 

Bank Premises and Equipment 


SPEED AND 


IN COLLECTING CHECKS AND DRAFTS 


We Offer: 
Specialized Clearing and Transt 


Round 
Special Saturday Operation 


t Service 


Simplified Cash Letter Preparation 


Accelerated Availability Schedule 
~V Direct Routing Service to Branch 


Domestic 
Maximum Use of Air Transportation 


2 


-the-clock Check Collection Processing 


Offices 


and Foreign Non-Cash Collection Service 


You Benefit By: 


V Quick Conversion of Items to Cash 
¥ Early Return of Unpaid Items 
Reduced Credit Risks 


AMERICAN 
FRUST 
COMPANY 


BANKING 


YING NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
CE: SAN FRANCISCO 1854 


Statement of Condition 
June 30, 1955 


RESOURCES 


$ 247,222,295.03 
417,432,656.35 
68,322,402.65 
25,288, 166.68 
2,400,000.00 
693,416,969.61 
12,662,145.18 


Other Real Estate 1.00 


Customers’ Liability under Acceptances 


938,989.98 


Accrued Interest Receivable and 
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Other Assets 


9,676,679.72 


Total Resources $1,477,360,306.20 


LIABILITIES 


$1,358,009,894.33 
947,976.74 
9,971,350.95 
8,735,577.07 
1,809,608.47 


Deposits 
Acceptances Outstanding 
Reserve for Unearned Discount 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 
Other Liabilities 
Capital Funds: 

Capital Stock 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 

Total Liabilities 


27,812,500.00 
52,187,500.00 
17,885,898.64 
$1,477,360,306.20 


United States Government and other securities carried at $162,298,038.73 are pledged to secure U. S. Government 
Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Teaching Families 


to Swim Financially 


Family Finance Workshops for teachers and evening courses 
in money management for parents reflect the family need for 


HE study of family financial 
"[protiems is today playing an 
increasingly important role in 
the curriculum of schools and col- 
leges throughout the country. One 
group in particular—the National 
Committee for Education in Fam- 
ily Finance—sponsors summer work- 
shops in this field for teachers. The 
Joint Council for Economic Educa- 
tion runs workshops on the broader 
area of economic education, but it 
also touches on family finance prob- 
lems. Both of these groups have 
headquarters in New York City. 
Bankers frequently participate in 
these workshop sessions, as banking 
and banking services form an im- 
portant topic of study in all such 
programs. 


National Committee for 
Education in Family Finance 


The increasing interest of city 
school systems in organizing adult 
evening courses in family finance 
management for married couples— 
particularly the younger ones—was 
a very noticeable trend observed 
at the Family Finance Workshops 
for school and college teachers con- 
ducted this past summer by schools 
of education and business adminis- 
tration of 11 nationally known uni- 
versities. Educators attending the 
workshops, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Committee for Education in 
Family Finance in cooperation with 
the 11 universities, are acutely aware 
that not only the youngsters in the 
classroom but their parents as well 
need more basic training in money 
management. 

“One of the very fine aspects of 
these adult evening finance pro- 
grams,” said R. Wilfred Kelsey, di- 
rector of education in family finance 
of the Institute of Life Insurance, 
“is that bankers and other business- 
men will be brought into the schools 
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instruction in fundamentals 


MARY B. LEACH 


O. C. Lindemann, assistant vice-president, Texas Bank & Trust Company, Dallas, 
discusses banking and money management with teachers attending the Family 
Finance Workshop at Southern Methodist University 


to give instruction on family finance 
management.” This, he feels, is 
bound to result in better under- 
standing between businessmen, edu- 
cators, and the lay public. 

The growing awareness of the 
need for student and adult educa- 
tion in broad economic problems and 
family money management was 
given impetus in 1947 and 1948 
when two groups of educators met 
to discuss the problem. The 1947 
meeting led to the organization of 
the National Committee for Educa- 
tion in Family Finance, of which Mr. 
Kelsey is secretary. The Institute 
of Life Insurance agreed to under- 
write part of the cost of the com- 
mittee’s program as a public service 
to American education, believing 
with the committee that better ed- 
ucation for the responsibilities of 
citizenship and family life will con- 
tribute in the long run toward a 
better country in which to live. 


Joint Council for Economic 
Education 

In 1948, the New York University 
School of Education invited leading 


educators to participate in a three- 
week Workshop on Economic Edu- 
cation. This project was financed by 
the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment. A workshop plan was de- 
veloped by a committee of educators 
and economists under the direction 
of Professor G. Derwood Baker of 
NYU. 

Dorothy Roe Lewis, an AP 
reporter, stated in April 1953 BANK- 
ING that “the workshop was an im- 
mediate success. School men and 
women who participated in it went 
back to their home states to found 
state and regional workshops along 
the same lines the next year. And 
in each case funds for the operation 
were subscribed by local business, 
with some support from labor and 
civic groups.” 

Mrs. Lewis stated that “in 1949 
the committee which had planned 
the first workshop in New York was 
incorporated into the Joint Council 
for Economic Education, with the 
announced purpose ‘to assist school 
systems, improve the quality of so- 
cial and economic education through 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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The author is vice-president of 
The National Bank of Washington, 
Washington, D. C. 


ulating to see the relatively large 

number of articles written by 
bankers in farming communities 
and published in financial magazines 
over the past few years pointing 
up the advantages to the bank, from 
the credit viewpoint, of visits to the 
farm by the bank’s field men. These 
fellows get right out there with 
their customers. They are pictured 
in dairy barns and cow lots. It is 
plain that they are not afraid of get- 
ting mud on their shoes. This is all 
to the good, as the articles them- 
selves testify, from the point of view 
of both improved customer relations 
and more long-sighted credit grant- 
ing. 

One would almost get the impres- 
sion from the number and promi- 
nence of these stories that field trips 
are confined to farms. I want to 
point out the desirability of extend- 
ing this technique to commercial 
and industrial accounts. 


[ HAS BEEN interesting and stim- 


Watch Future Operations 


I start with the premise that you 
can’t collect loans out of the con- 
tents of credit files. Future opera- 
tions are what count. In the normal 
course of business, a borrower ex- 
pects to liquidate his debt out of 
prospective operations. He _ gen- 
erally figures that future perform- 
ance will be profitable; otherwise it 
is doubtful if he would borrow. 

A lending officer must satisfy him- 
self as to future ability to pay. In 
many cases he can’t do this by re- 
lying entir~ly on past history. The 
accountant’s report deals with last 
year. I am concerned about next 
year—and the next. 
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Good Reasons for 
FIELD REPORTING 


in Credit Investigations 


ARTHUR J. LINN 


To get a reliable appraisal of the 
prospects of a borrower or potential 
borrower there is probably no sub- 
stitute for a visit to his place of 
business, followed by a field report 
and the field man’s recommenda- 
tions. There are certain phases of 
business management that are basic 
in almost any operation. It is likely 
that a field man would address him- 
self to these points. So, with the 
fcrewarning that what follows 
should not be considered as a “check 
list,” I will run over a few of them 
briefly, taking a typical small manu- 
facturing concern as our borrower 
or would-be borrower. 


Agenda for a Visit 


(1) MANAGEMENT AND PERSONNEL: 
Most well managed businesses have 
some sort of an organization chart 
or table of organization showing the 
lines of responsibility and authority. 
I would want to see that. How old 
are the men in the key positions? 
What provision is being made for 
replacement? Is there a retirement 
plan and when do key men retire? 
Does the business function through 
committees? If so, is the committee 
system effective? How are the rela- 
tions between management and 
unions? 

Here, of course, we are dealing 
with human motives and influences 
—intangibles that are not likely to 
be mentioned in the audit report. It 
is a sound idea not to confine your 
contacts to management—stop and 
talk to a foreman once in a while. 
In short, get to know the people, 
for a business is people. 

(2) PRODUCT AND COMPETITIVE PO- 
SITION: Define the product. Is it a 
staple or a specialty? Study the 
company’s manufacturing processes 
and ask questions about the market. 
Maybe you will be entirely in the 


dark at first, but you wiil be learn- 
ing. Ask more questions. Don’t 
worry about appearing to be a ten- 
derfoot in the other fellow’s line; 
better admit that you are at the 
start. Be sure to do a good job of 
listening. Where and how are the 
products or services sold? On what 
terms? Are prices competitive? Are 
prices based on a sound cost system 
or are they set by salesmen? Un- 
sound costs can result only in losses 
-~—direct money losses if errors are 
on the low side and indirect losses 
via lost orders and idle facilities if 
cost estimates are too high. 

(3) PLANT AND PHYSICAL EQUIP- 
MENT: It doesn’t take an expert ap- 
praiser to size up a layout and form 
a fairly accurate opinion of the ade- 
quacy and state of repair of the shop 
of the average borrower. I am not 
talking about General Motors or the 
Glenn L. Martin Company—just the 
run-of-the-mine bank customer. One 
thing is certain: a tour through any 
plant is going to leave impressions 
that you can’t possibly acquire by 
sitting at- your desk reading last 
year’s audit report. (By the way, 
the next trip you go on, take one of 
the young fellows in the bank along 
with you. This is on-the-spot execu- 
tive training.) 

(4) INVENTORIES: This is a tough 
one. Assuming that you are not 
going to run up against a tricky 
situation, you can lean heavily on 
the accountant’s report. Also, you 
can pick up a lot of information in 
the plant by asking questions and 
keeping your eyes open. How are 
inventories controlled? What hap- 
pens to obsolete inventory, slow mov- 
ing items, and out-of-fashion stock? 
Are values in substantial amount 
carried in inventory (a current as- 
set) that should be classified as 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 152) 
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the bank’ 


ec . . . 
My job... well, it’s almost as easy as dropping letters 
into a mailbox. I operate the new Recordak Reliant 
Microfilmer which was just installed last week. 


“I load checks and statements by the handful into an 
amazing automatic feeder. Fast as I do, they’re photo. 
graphed and stacked in sequence in a tray that’s right at 
my finger tips. No stooping or reaching—what a conve- 
nience that is. 


‘And if two items are accidentally stuck together, 
they’re stopped at the feeder’s throat . . . do not travel 
into the microfilmer. I can separate them immediately— 
you never miss a picture this way. See that item counter 
on the right—it reads 29,000. [ll bet I got that many 
pictures on a 100-ft. roll of film. 


‘Something else about this feeder, it straightens out 
statements which are creased or folded and whisks them 
into the Reliant automatically. 


Price quoted subject to change without notice 


7 
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y 
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year 
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» | got the easiest job in 


**See the 
*Taped-check Test’ soon”? 


“I could go on raving about the feeder—but there are 
so many other things about the Reliant which a girl 
appreciates. 


“Like having plenty of leg room . . . and all the con- 
trols at my finger tips. And see those access doors right 
above the receiving tray—they speed film loading and 
unloading. Also, lens changing . . . why it takes me only 
aminute or two to switch from photographing at 40-to-1 
reduction to either 32-to-1 or 24-to-1. 


“I know I’m getting to sound technical—I just wanted 
to give you the working gal’s view. My boss can give you 
all the facts on lowest per-picture cost; exposing dupli- 
cate films; duplex, duo, and standard recording . . . and 
loads of other features. 


“I know he said the Reliant’s the greatest buy today 
... only $1800. The time [’ll save in a year alone will 
cover that.” 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 


=RECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
—and its application to banking systems 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
New, illustrated booklet y 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
gives you the full story j 


on every plus feature— 
what’s inside as well as 
out. Facts you should know 


Name 


Position 
80 that you can compare 


-».and get the most for 
Jour microfilming dollar 
year after year. Street 


City. 
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Professor Stanley Warren, of Cornell’s College of Agriculture (right), teaching a class in farm management and farm 
appraisal. The class is held in the Eight-Square Schoolhouse to emphasize the drop in land productivity. When the 
= school was built in 1827 the farming area was able to support the school 


News for Country Bankers 


This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’S staff. 


NYSBA’s School 


NE hundred and forty-four bank 

executives concerned with the 
problem of agriculture participated 
in the week-long Bankers School of 
Agriculture and the three-day an- 
nual Graduate Bankers Agricultural 
Seminar sponsored by the New York 
State Bankers Association in coop- 
eration with the State College of 
Agriculture held on the campus of 
Cornell University, Ithaca. 

This was the 10th anniversary of 
the School of Agriculture and fifth 
anniversary of the Seminar. A total 
of 296 bankers have completed the 
Bankers School course. The bank- 
ing students come from all over New 
York State and a few from other 
states. Among the enrolments this 
year were representatives of the 
Federal Reserve banks of New York 
and Boston and four bank ex- 
aminers. 

Durine the session, in behalf of 
the Bankers School of Agriculture 
alumni, Theodore W. Baxter, assist- 
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ant vice-president, First National 
Bank of Waterloo, presented a 
$1,000 check to A. B. Gernung, 
president of the DeWitt Historical 
Society of Tompkins County, for 
the repair and preservation of the 
Eight-Square Schoolhouse in Dry- 
den Township, built in 1827, and 
used for the sessions of the Grad- 
uate Bankers Agricultural Seminar. 
Professor Stanley Warren of Cor- 
nell’s College of Agriculture, led the 
drive to preserve the schoolhouse; 
the school district deeded the prop- 
erty to the Historical Society; and 
the bankers donated the mainte- 
nance fund. 

In recognition of his leadership in 
helping to provide the opportunity 
for commercial bankers to obtain 
instruction in technical agriculture, 
Albert E. Muench, executive vice- 
president of the NYSBA, received 
an award from Cornell University 
during the school term. 


CCC Loan Rate Increase 


whe increase of 14%. effective 
September 1, in the Commodity 
Credit Corporation loan rate to 


banks means that banks will receive 
21% on loans for 1955 crops éli- 
gible under the price support pro- 
gram, according to Jesse W. Tapp, 
chairman of the American Bank- 
ers Association’s Agricultural 
Commission, and chairman of the 
board, Bank of America N.T. &S. A, 
Los Angeles. 

The Department of Agriculture 
has made no increase in the rate 
for servicing of loans, so that banks 
which make loans and also service 
them under the price support pro- 
gram may receive up to 234%. The 
rate to be paid by farmers will re- 
main the same as in 1954, or 3%% 
per annum. The making and servic: 
ing of CCC loans by banks repre- 
sent a substantial service to farm- 
ers in some local trade areas, Mr. 
Tapp pointed out. On January 1, 
more than 6,000 banks in all parts 
of the country held CCC paper. 


“Pennsy’s” Summer School 


A SPECIAL agricultural credit elec 
tive was an innovation at this 
year’s week-long summer school of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Associa 
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tion held at the Pennsyivania State 
University. 

More than 250 Pennsylvania 
pankers attended the school, which 
js sponsored by the PBA in cooper- 
ation with Penn State. Those 
bankers serving agricultural areas 
of the state were enrolled in the spe- 
cal elective which was presented 
by faculty members of the College 
of Agriculture. 

The students heard lectures on 
farm credit, agricultural policy, 
agricultural extension education, 
county farm and home planning, 
and the agricultural outlook for 
Pennsylvania. 

The summer school program in- 
cuded a tour of the University 
farms and agricultural facilities by 
the entire student body. The tour 
was followed by a chicken barbecue 
on the campus under the auspices 
of the poultry husbandry extension 
department. 

The 250 banker students also 
had classroom instruction, lectures, 
and evening informal discussions 
on banking and economics during 
the school. 


NAM Offers ‘‘Native Land” 


HE National Association of Man- 

ufacturers* is offering a new 
48-page booklet — Native Land — 
which is available in quantity lots 
to conservation-minded groups in- 
terested in distributing it to cus- 
tomers. This booklet includes some 
70 illustrations and is intended as 
a tribute to the efforts of the com- 
panies and private citizens which 
have had a leading role in promot- 
ing conservation of the nation’s 
natural resources. 

It covers these main topics: “Our 
Common Stake in Conservation of 
Our Renewable Natural Resources” ; 
“Soil”; “The Next 20 Years”: “For- 
ests” ; ““Water”’; “Wildlife” ; “Parks”’; 
“Careers”: questions and answers 
on the soil, water, and forests; and 
a bibliography of films and reading 
material. 


*2 E. 48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


4-H Youth Exchange Plan 


HE Arkansas Valley Bank of 

Pueblo, Colo., and the Beatrice 
National Bank of Beatrice, Nebr., 
experimented with a 4-H youth ex- 
change plan this past summer which 
had considerable public relations 
Value to both banks. 


October 1955 


Each bank sponsored two out- 
standing 4-H boys, chosen by their 
respective 4-H leaders’ council. The 
Nebraska boys went to Pueblo 
County for a two-week visit and the 
Colorado boys went to Beatrice for 
a two-week stay. On each end of the 
program, the winning boys played 
hosts to the visitors. 

As a condition of their selection, 
the boys wrote letters to their 
leaders’ council telling why they 
felt they should be selected for the 
trips and agreed to talk about their 
experiences to various groups upon 
their return home. 

Assistant Vice-president Don E. 
Foster (Arkansas Valley Bank) re- 
ports that “it was the feeling of 
both banks that possibly agricul- 
tural education today lacks empha- 
sis on the broad agricultural prob- 
lems of this country. It was our 
feeling that travel and seeing the 
problems of other areas would be of 
great benefit to the boys and a great 
experience.” 

This program was developed by 
Joe Fuhr, assistant cashier and 
agricultural consultant of Beatrice 
National. This bank bought the 
Beatrice State Bank from the late 
Richard W. Trefz when he went to 
Colorado to found the Arkansas 
Valley Bank. 


On-the-Job Training Plan 


—— RAMER of LeMars, Iowa, 
who recently completed a 10- 
week on-the-job training course at 
The City National Bank of Council 


Bluffs, learned about banking the 
practical way with the help of Vice- 
president Roland Tornbiom and 
other officers and employees. 

During his 10-week stint, Mr. 
Ramer saw service in practically 
every department of the bank. He 
is an agricultural major and a jun- 
ior at the Iowa State College. 

President Robert W. Turner re- 
ports that Mr. Ramer frequently 
contrasted the advantages of on- 
the-job training with the theory of 
banking received in the classroom. 

This is the second year that City 
National has had an agricultural 
training student from Iowa State 
College. The bank hopes, of course, 
that some of these young men will 
decide to continue in the banking 
field after graduation. 


New “Pet Projects” Booklet 


HE Agricultural Committee of 

the Virginia Bankers Association 
has prepared a “how-to-do-it” book- 
let entitled Pet Projects of Country 
Bankers. 

This two-color, 20-page booklet is 
designed to give bankers in a few 
words the techniques of arranging a 
variety of activities. Each page is 
devoted to a different topic and is 
attractively illustrated with a pen 
and ink drawing. 


Indirect Machinery Credit 


66 ARM equipment financing, like 
other forms of credit service, 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 146) 


Norman A. Hodgson, vice-president, Crawford County Trust Co., Meadville, Pa., 
presents a pony to Paul Gage, winner of the bank’s County Fair “Name the 


Pony Contest.” Nearly 5,000 youngsters entered the contest. 


“Banks” was the 


winning name 


CRAWFORD COUNTY 
Trust COMPANY'S 
dome the Pomy Contest 
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Junior Livestock Feeding for Profit, Not Ribbons 


A realistic program of assistance to lowa farm youngsters to enable 
them to get practical experience in cattle feeding 


bunch of farm youngsters in 
the Schleswig, Iowa, area. 

Visit their farm homes and you'll 
find them feeding out pens of five 
beef-type calves—either Herefords 
or Anguses—in preparation for the 
annual sale. It’s more than a mere 
hobby with them— it’s a money-mak- 
ing project which enables them to 
bank substantial sums. 

Interesting to bankers is the fact 
that the junior cattle feeding pro- 
gram was started by J. A. Rohwer, 
president of the Farmers State Bank 
of Schleswig. He wanted to inter- 
est farm youngsters in a project 
that would give them practical ex- 
perience in cattle feeding. At the 
same time he wanted to get away 
from the scramble for championship 
ribbons and the rivalry among 
breeders who fed calves in club mem- 
bers’ names. 

The project has succeeded admir- 
ably. Today it is being studied with 
interest by a number of other 
bankers who plan to start similar 
beef-feeding projects for farm chil- 
dren in their areas. 


a mighty businesslike 


Savings Accounts Result 


“It’s amazing how this project has 
built up the number of savings ac- 


counts,” Mr. Rohwer observes. 
“Many of the youngsters enrolled in 
this project bank the proceeds from 
sale of their five steers and then 
borrow money for the feeder calves 
and the feed. We charge them 4% 
interest.” 

All receipts come into the bank 
and the note is paid off when calves 
are sold in September. Each young- 
ster is required to pay $1 a head 
into the calf club fund. By the time 
a youngster has been enrolled in the 
project for several years he’s able 
to take over his own financing. 

The project got its start back in 
1948. A buying committee then as 
now takes over the job of buying 
good feeder-type animals from 
Montana, Wyoming, or Nebraska 
ranchers. The calves, usually weigh- 
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HAROLD SEVERSON 


J. A. Rohwer, president, Farmers State Bank of Schleswig, Ia., right, discusses the 
bank’s junior cattle feeding program with Cashier E. W. Claussen 


ing between 350 and 400 pounds, are 
split about 50-50 between Angus 
and Hereford groups. 

The calves are shipped by rail to 
Sioux City, Iowa, and then trucked 
to Schleswig. There a sifting com- 
mittee checks the calves and di- 
vides them into pens of five calves 
apiece. The youngsters who have 
enrolled in the project—in 1954 
there were 20 girls and 24 boys— 
draw lots to see which pen they will 
get. 


Youngsters Choose 
Feeding Method 


“We let the youngsters feed any 
method they choose,” Mr. Rohwer 
says. “The important thing is to 
have them keep accurate records. 
Regular meetings are held under the 
leadership of E. W. Claussen, cashier 
of our bank. In addition, we stage 
several tours during the summer 
months for the parents and young- 
sters to see how the animals are 
doing.” 

During August and September, 
the youngsters are engaged in put- 
ting a good finish on their animals. 
Then comes the big day of the sale. 
The different pens are graded ac- 
cording to rate of gain and finish 
into blue, red, and white groups. A 


grand and reserve grand champion 
are picked for both the Hereford 
and Angus pens. There are no pre- 
miums, however. 

The cattle are sold by a well- 
known firm of auctioneers, with 
most of the bidding being done by 
representatives of packing firms. 
Last September, for example, the 
grand champion pen of Angus steers 
exhibited by Gailen and Garland Ly- 
man, aged 10 and 11, sold for $29.50 
per cwt. This splendid pen, weigh- 
ing 5,660 pounds was sold to the 
Saddle and Sirloin Restaurant in 
Chicago. The reserve grand cham- 
pion, also composed of Angus steers, 
was sold to an Iowa packing firm 
for $28 per cwt. The pen weighed 
5,130 pounds. 


Prizes for Weight Gains 


The Farmers State Bank of Schles- 
wig gives $90 in prizes for best gain 
per head in three weight divisions. 
In addition, cash prizes for the best 
records and feeding story were of- 
fered by the local weekly newspaper 
editor. 

Most of the children enrolled in 
the project range between 13 and 
17 years of age. Some are younger, 
however. Many of them are re 
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NATIONAL 


AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT CONFERENCE 


December 1-2-3, 1955 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 


-PURPOSE - 


THE purpose of this conference is to discuss the 
outlook for agriculture and problems of meeting 
the financial needs of the nation’s farmers. Agri- 
culture’s credit and capital requirements are 
greater than ever before. The adjustment prob- 
lems facing farmers in 1956 together with the in- 
creased capital requirements of agriculture rep- 
resent a challenge to bankers. 


- DISCUSSION - 


THE changing credit picture in agriculture * 
What’s ahead in 56 * * * Farm management * * * 
Rural development programs * * * The livestock 
situation “ * * Current developments in dairy- 
ing * * * Agricultural representatives in banks 
* * * Price supports and production controls * * * 
Public relations programs for country banks 
Impressions of Russia. 


* 


DO THESE TWO THINGS NOW 


Obtain Your Hotel Reservation 
Well in Advance 


SEND application to 
Morrison Hotel 
Chicago 
Illinois 


For your convenience, the A.B.A. will fur- 
nish, upon request, hotel cards for making 
reservations. 
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Register in Advance 


WRITE the Agricultural Commission of the 
A.B.A., 12 East 36 Street, New York 16, 
New York, for registration forms. The regis- 
tration fee is $15 per person, which in- 
cludes a copy of the Proceedings. (Make 
your check payable to A.B.A. Refunds will 
be made, upon request, to those unable to 
attend.) 
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Banks Should Stress Safety of Savings 


me id you, or your clearing house, or 
your state association have the 
courage — and confidence — sponsor 
a series of ‘ads’ stressing the greater 
safety offered by banks,” Gaylord 
A. Freeman, Jr., vice-president, The 
First National Bank of Chicago, 
told an assembly of the School of 
Banking in Madison, Wisc., during 
its recent two-week session. “After 
all,”’ he said, ‘“‘you pay the price for 
that safety in lower earnings, so get 
the full benefit of it by reminding 
the public that you offer it. Above 
all else, the saver wants safety— 
and you offer him far greater safety 
than do your competitors. Remind 
him of that fact.” 

During his remarks Mr. Freeman 
contrasted the liquidity of banks 
and S & Ls. He stated in part: 

“As of the end of 1953, we com- 
mercial banks had 61% of our de- 
posits in cash and U. S. Government 


securities. The savings and loan 
associations had only 15% of their 
share accounts in cash and Govern- 
ments, yet they claim to be liquid. 


EDERAL supervisors do not re- 
quire the same safety and liquidity 
for savings and loan associations 
that they do for banks because Con- 
gress, in authorizing the organiza- 
tion of Federal savings and loans, 
had in mind providing a market for 
mortage loans, and this was the pri- 
mary function for which Federal 
S & L organizations were created. 

“This suggests that instead of 
our objecting to the savings and 
loan associations referring to them- 
selves as ‘savings associations,’ we 
should refer to them—and encour- 
age the press to refer to them—as 
‘loan associations,’ which is what 
they are meant to be—and are.” 

He feels that bankers should: 


(1) Decide whether they really 
want savings; (2) not concentrate 
all of their emorts on trying to sub- 
ject the savings and loan associa- 
tions to the same taxation to which 
commercial banks are subject; (3) 
should not concentrate their efforts 
on pointing out the difference be. 
tween the insurance offered by 
FDIC and that offered by the 
FSLIC; and (4) should recognize 
that the bankers’ best potential cus- 
tomers are the “middle millions.” 

Continuing, he said that “our ef- 
forts should be directed to secure 
the business of our best potential 
customers, which I call these middle 
millions. If we are to compete ef- 
fectively, then it is necessary that 
we do several things, such as im- 
prove our physical properties, step 
up advertising, be more friendly, 
improve our services, and, of course, 
pay a higher return.” 


Round-Table Conversation 


By DONALD LAIRD and DICK ERICSON 


F you wanted two people to influence each 

other’s opinions at a round-table conference, 
would it be best to seat them side-by-side? 

Fifteen serious round-table discussion groups 
were used as a test. There were 10 adults in each 
discussion. Recordings of the talks were ana- 


lyzed to learn which person followed which in 
the talk. 

These people responded more to those who 
sat across from them, and talked less to neigh- 
bors who sat on each side of them. 

Apparently it is “more natural” 
straight ahead than around corners. 

There seems to be more interaction between 
people when they talk face-to-face than when 
they talk cheek-to-cheek. This may be partly 
because the other person’s facial expressions and 
gestures can be observed better when face-to- 
face. 

Gestures help in understanding what may be 
behind spoken words. Gestures help hold atten- 
tion, too. 

Some discussion leaders seat people side by 
side who are likely to talk too much, so that 
they will not touch each other off so frequently. 
A person who is timid about speaking can be 
seated opposite an easy talker. The timid talker 
may loosen up under the stimulation and ges- 
tures of the easy talker across the table. 

Some discussion leaders also shift the seating 
after a recess, or at the next session. This 
changes the people who are opposite each other 
and passes the interaction around more effec- 
tively. It may also prevent some cliques from 
forming. 

These facts are based on findings of Dr. 
Bernard Steinzor, of Sarah Lawrence College. 
The observations were made at the University 
of Chicago. 


to talk 
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DON’T UNDERESTIMATE STRONG SELLING 
IN TODAY’S TOUGH MARKETS! 


Johnny’s ‘barking’ captures his audience . . . makes 
them want to see the show. In industry, too, companies 
must develop an interested audience. ..a market for their 
products or services. Because, before they can make a 
profit, someone must buy the company’s product. And, 
in order to sell the product, it must have a market. 
Especially in these days of keen competition, immedi- 
ateand long-range market planning is necessary. Buying 
tesistance must be overcome. And, with more products 
to choose from, the job of building company recognition 
and product preference requires increased sales effort. 
The answer to these vital marketing problems lies in 
an aggressive sales program. And, for maximum effec- 


NicGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. @ 


tiveness, such plans should be supported by adequate, 
consistent advertising in Business Publications. Adver- 
tising not only builds company recognition and product 
acceptance, but also cuts the time factor in selling, thus 
reducing sales costs. Business Publication advertising 
delivers a company’s sales message to thousands of 
present and prospective customers—simultaneously — 
month after month—at pennies per call. 


THAT’S WHY WE SUGGEST: If you have a financial interest 
or responsibility in a company, you will want to en- 
courage the company’s management in the use of ade- 
quate Business Publication Advertising. 


M-GRAW-HILL 
WEP BUSINESS 


OVER A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


October 1955 
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EFFECT OF BANK'S RULES 


State supreme court divides over extent 
to which bank's rules bind a depositor. 


N Arkansas, at least, a joint ten- 

ancy in a bank account can be 
created without complying with all 
of the depository bank’s regulations 
governing the creation of such ac- 
counts. 

One Cullen Vincent, in his last 
illness, asked his sister, Emeline, to 
procure a signature card from his 
bank so that he might “fix up” his 
account. Emeline procured two 
cards, one suitable for authorizing 
her to act as agent in drawing 
checks, the other for the creation of 
a joint account with right of sur- 
vivorship. Vincent signed the latter 
card, but, when Emeline took it back 
to the bank, the cashier informed 
her that it could not be honored un- 
til Vincent wrote a check for the 
amount of his balance “so a new ac- 
count can be opened.” Emeline re- 
tained the card and Vincent died 
shortly thereafter, without the re- 
quested check ever having been pre- 
sented to the bank. In due course, 
Emeline sued Vincent’s administra- 
tor for the balance in the account. 

A majority of the Arkansas Su- 
preme Court held that written no- 
tice to the bank to create a joint 
account with right of survivorship 
was contained in the signature card 
and was sufficient to create the ac- 
count, even though Emeline did not 
leave the card with the bank. The 
majority observed that the bank’s 
requirement that the original de- 
positor draw a check transferring 
funds from his sole account to the 
proposed joint account was “not in- 
appropriate” to guard the bank 
against fraud, but should have been 
brought to the depositor’s attention. 
It then added that it saw “no per- 
suasion in the argument that the 
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jointure failed because the owner of 
the account neglected to do some- 
thing not suggested in the bank’s 
prepared form.” 

Three judges dissented, on the 
grounds that state law permits, but 
does not require, banks to set up 
joint accounts with right of survi- 
vorship; that the relationship be- 
tween bank and depositor, being 
purely contractual, every bank is 
free to adopt a policy of refusing to 
accept any joint accounts, or to im- 
pose conditions upon their estab- 
lishment; that the bank in question 
was under no duty to embody its 
requirements in its signature cards, 
and that it was sufficient for the 
bank to bring the requirement to 
the attention of Vincent’s sister, 
who was acting as her brother’s 
agent. Vincent v. Vincent, 274 
S.W.2d 772. 


ASSIGNMENT OF CLAIMS 


Court points out that Assignment of 
Claims Act protects bank assignees of 
certain Government contracts only. 

N 1951 the Congress enacted the 

Federal Assignment of Claims 
Act (31 U.S.C.A. §203), which pro- 
vides: “Any contract of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the General Serv- 
ices Administration, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, or any other 
department or agency of the United 
States designated by the President, 
... may... provide or be amended 
without consideration to provide 
that payments to be made to the 
assignee of any moneys due or to 
become due under such contract 
shall not be subject to reduction or 
set-off, ...” 

The act was designed for the pro- 
tection of banks which loan to Gov- 
ernment contractors the money 
necessary to enable them to perform 
their contracts, and secure such 
loans by assignments of payments 


BANK LAW NEWS 


Assignment of Claims—Im postor Rule—Joint Deposit 


due from the Government under the 
contracts. 

A recent decision of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit points out that the 
act does not offer protection to 
banks lending on the security of any 
or all Government contracts. 

It appeared that the Public Hous- 
ing Administration had ordered 
several house trailers from Stream. 
lite Corp. at a contract price of 
about $17,000. In order to build the 
trailers, Streamlite borrowed $11- 
000 from plaintiff bank, assigning 
to the bank as security its rights to 
any money due under the contract. 
The trailers were delivered, but the 
General Accounting Office refused 
to pay the bank, on the grounds that 
Streamlite was indebted to the Gov- 
ernment for past due taxes to an 
amount in excess of $17,000. It 
further appeared that the bank had 
no notice of this tax indebtedness 
when it made the loan. 

Holding that the Government had 
acted within its rights, the Court of 
Appeals stated that the bank was 
required to be on notice that it was 
dealing with the holder of a Govern- 
ment contract, that it was bound to 
ascertain the applicable Federal 
law, and that if it had done so it 
would have known before making 
the loan that any of Streamlite’s 
unpaid taxes could be set off against 
the bank’s claim to the proceeds of 
the contract. 

True, said the court, the Assigt- 
ment of Claims Act provides that 
contracts of Government agencies 
designated by the President shall 
not be subject to reduction or set-off 
in the hands of an assignee, but 
there was no showing that the 
Public Housing Administration was 
one of those agencies. South Side 
Bank & Trust Co. v. United States, 
221 F.2d 813. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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FOUR CCH TAX HELPS. needed: 


STANDARD FEDERAL TAX REPORTS 


For the man whose responsibilities demand that he have every- 
thing concerning federal taxes affecting business and individual 
taxpayers. Week in, week out, the STANDARD’s informative 
issues rush to subscribers complete details on every new twist 
and turn of pertinent federal tax law, as it breaks. Featured are 
authoritative full texts of laws, regulations, rulings, court 
decisions, forms, and related facts and information —all ex- 
plained and tied into the over-all tax picture with helpful, 
understandable editorial comments. Current subscription plan 
includes 7 “bring-you-up-to-date” Compilation Volumes and 
companion Internal Revenue Code Volume. 


FEDERAL TAX GUIDE REPORTS 


Fiited and produced particularly for Tax Men who must stay 
abreast of unfolding developments concerning federal income 
taxes of the average taxpayer, the ordinary corporation or indi- 
vidual. Swift weekly issues provide quick access to essential 
facts and information — changes in statutes, amendments, regu- 
lations, decisions, official rulings, and the like. Everything is 
designed to facilitate tax work. Subscription for the GUIDE 
includes two loose leaf Compilation Volumes replete with 
pertinent law texts, regulations, rulings, decisions, explanations, 
examples, charts, tables, check lists. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER DETAILS... 


NEW YORK 3€ 


522 FiFTH Ave 214 N HIGAN AVE 


PENSION PLAN GUIDE 


Designed for all concerned with drafting, qualifying for federal 
tax exemption, operating and administering employee-benefit 
plans, CCH’s PENSION PLAN GUIDE carefully integrates all 
the controlling authorities to spell out their separate and com- 
bined effects on pension and profit-sharing plans. Makes clear 
the WHAT, HOW, and WHY of statutory and practical re- 
quirements that shape and mold private programs. Special 
features, in addition to profit-sharing and pension planning, 
include: — Group Insurance Plans, Executive Compensation 
Plans, Fringe Benefits, Investment of Employee Trust Funds, 
Payment of Benefits, Guaranteed Annual Wages. 


SINCLAIR-MURRAY 
CAPITAL CHANGES REPORTS 


(Produced and published by Sinclair, Murray & Co., Inc.,—a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Commerce Clearing House, Inc.) 
When capital changes affect an investment portfolio, how can 
the Tax Man get the facts and information needed for correctly 
computing gain and loss for federal income tax purposes? In 
three loose leaf Volumes the complete capital changes histories 
of over 12,000 corporations are set forth with federal income 
tax consequences fully reported. Fast, regular loose leaf Reports 
cover federal income tax aspects of: stock rights, stock dividends, 
exchanges of securities, dividends on preferred stock redemp- 
tions, non-taxable and capital gains cash dividends, interest on 
bonds “traded flat”, amortizable premium on convertible bonds, 
and the like. 


COMMERCE. CLEARING, HOUSE, INC.. 


PUBLISHERS a7 TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


WASHINGTON 4 
329 E STREET, N. W 
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Step Up 


GOOD-WILL 


with TOLEDO 
Courtesy Weighing | 


A public weighing service— 
with a modern Toledo Person 
Weigher—becomes your hard- 
working good-will ambassador. 
More and more people today are 
weight-conscious. They appreci- 
ate this added service . . . an in- 
vitation to weigh themselves 
daily without the need to reach 
for small coins to pay for it. They 
like to step up to this Toledo... 
the best known name in weigh- 
ing, and get Honest Weight. 
They like to return repeatedly to 
a scale that fully merits their 
confidence. Modern design; 
handsome gray finish. 

It will pay you to investigate 
the many advantages of a Toledo 
Person Weigher to increase 
trafic and good-will for your 
bank. Send for bulletin PW 850. 
Toledo Scale Co., Toledo 1, O. 


TOLEDO’ 


Headquarters for SCALES 
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IMPOSTOR RULE 


New Hampshire adopts majority rule, 
but for a minority reason. 

BANK which drew and delivered 

its cashier’s check to an im- 
| postor claiming to be the agent of 
| one of its depositors, cannot assert 
| the ‘‘agent’s” forged endorsement of 
| the check as a basis for recovering 
its amount from the bank which 
cashed it for him, New Hampshire’s 
Supreme Court has held. 

In a case of first impression in 
that state, the court noted that its 
problem was to assign a loss to one 
of two innocent parties, and then 
announced its adherence to the ma- 
jority view that an impostor’s en- 
dorsement in the name by which the 
payee is described passes title to a 
holder in due course, so that the 
drawer cannot complain that the in- 
strument was negotiated upon a 
forged endorsement. 

However, the court stated its dis- 
agreement with the usual reason as- 


| istic, and unconvincing, 


signed for the result reached in the 
majority of cases, i.e., that the de- 
frauded party intended to deliver 
the instrument to the impostor al- 
poy he was led by mistake to do 
so. “The courts disregard the draw- 
er’s coexisting but conflicting inten- 
tion to deliver to the person with 
whom he thinks he is dealing, just 


| as they would disregard it if he 
| handed currency to the impostor,” 
| the court said. 


“We consider the majority result 
to be correct but the rationale of a 
single controlling intent in support 
of that result is arbitrary, unreal- 
” the court 
stated. “Better to say ... that the 
fundamental policy of negotiability, 


rather than a fictitious intention is 
the real reason for placing the loss 


on the drawer,’’ it concluded. Dart- 


| mouth National Bank of Hanover v. 
| Keene National Bank, 24 LW 2032. 


SAVINGS BANK PASSBOOK 


One of two joint depositors may waive 
rule that money be withdrawn only upon 
presentation of bankbook. 

N INDIANA, back in 1940, one 

Clinton S. Badders opened a sav- 
ings account payable to “Clinton S. 
Badders or Everett Badders or sur- 
vivor,” and received a passbook 
bearing the notation that “This book 
must be presented when money 
is deposited or withdrawn. . . . Sub- 


ject to the rules and regulations of 
this bank.’’ One of the bank's rules, 
which was printed in the book, pro- 
vided: “A Savings Account is not 
subject to check and the passbook 
must be presented when withdrawals 
are made.” 

Although Clinton apparently re. 
tained the passbook, Everett ap. 
peared at the bank one day in 1953 
and succeeded in withdrawing the 
entire account. Clinton thereupon 
brought suit against the bank for 
the full amount of the account, some 
$6,700, plus interest, alleging that 
the bank had acted unlawfully for 
the reason that the passbook had 
not been presented in accordance 
with the provision of its by-laws. 
Indiana’s Supreme Court found in 
the bank’s favor. 

In the first place, the court held, 
the A.B.A.-recommended Deposit in 
Two Names Act, which has been en- 
acted in Indiana, provides that a 
joint deposit may be paid to either 
depositor “and the receipt or ac- 
quittance of the person so paid shall 
be a valid and sufficient release and 
discharge” to the bank for any pay- 
ment so made. The statute is “plain, 
clear and concise’ and is sufficient 
provision to relieve the bank from 
liability, the court said. 

So far as the payment without 
presentation of the passbook was 
concerned, the court followed the 
reasoning of Connecticut’s Supreme 
Court in Candee v. Connecticut Sav- 
ings Bank, 1908, 71 A. 551, and held 
that a by-law permitting payments 
to a depositor only on presentation 
of his passbook is for the mutual 
protection of bank and depositor, 
and may be waived. 

There was no evidence, said the 
court, to show that Clinton ever in 
any way put the bank on guard that 
he claimed to be the only one en- 
titled to withdraw the deposit. 


CORRECTION 


BANKING has been informed by 
Manufacturers Trust Company 
(New York City) that 66 of its 
branches remain open on Monday 
night. In BANKING’s survey of 
“Evening Bank Hours” (August, 
1955, page 58) only six branches of 
Manufacturers Trust had been in- 
cluded in the count. Therefore, the 
number of bank branch offices re- 
maining open on Monday night to- 
tals 91, not 31 as stated in the 
article. 
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Tules, § to remain on the joint depository 


, Pro- # card with the bank for 13 years, so i 
S not § that, so far as the bank was con- 

sbook § cerned, Everett had as much right 

awals § as Clinton to withdraw the account 

and to waive the requirement for 

y re- presentation of the book. Badders 

ap- y, Peoples Trust Company, 127 

1953 N.E.2d 249. 
the 


upon 
k re BRIEF NOTES OF OTHER CASES 
that Set-off: Where bank has knowl- 
y for | edge that funds in a depositor’s ac- 
had § count actually belong to a third 
lance § person, it may not apply such funds 
laws. | to a debt owed it by the depositor 
id in | individually. Ryan Bros. v. Curwens- 
ville State Bank (Pa. Sup. Ct.) 114 
held, | A.2d 178; American Nat’l. Bank v. 
it in | National Indemnity Co. (U.S. C.A. 
nen- § 8th Circ.) 222 F.2d 513. 
at a 
ither Acceleration of note: Where notes 
ac- given to bank contained provisions 
shall | giving bank right to demand pay- 
-and § ment before maturity if, in its sole 
pay- § opinion, pledged security had be- 
lain, come impaired, and bank had sur- 
cient ff rendered certain bonds pledged as 
from § security upon being informed by 
FBI that they had been stolen from 


hout | rightful owners, bank had right to Used car market conditions vary 


was — declare notes immediately due and Ivf t of th t 
the payable without a court adjudica- 


reme | tion that they had been stolen. Test to another. See the picture in your 
Sav- | of right to accelerate was whether, area with the N.A.D.A. Official 


held in bank’s opinion, its security had Used Car Guide published in six 
ents been impaired, not whether security 
regional editions. 


tion actually was stolen property. Manu- 


tual facturer’s Trust Co. v. Hollinger + 
tae, | Sup. Ct, NYGo), 141 NYS Accurate . Concise . Thorough 
r in Transfer of bank stock: Assignee b to deal ney eg: Oy 
that of certificates of capital stock of Gea “re 
en- bank was entitled to issuance of new throug hout six 
osit. certificate in his name, even though reg vons. 
__ ]| assignor had been dead some nine e Facts in compact, 
months and a new certificate had easy-to-use form. 
been issued to his executrix and e Includes average Scmailiead 
by transferred by her to a third party loan, “as is”, and rae 
ny who had become owner of record. retail values for all 
its Bank was not prejudiced, since it models. 
ay had protected itself against possi- 
- bility of original certificate turning 
’ up in hands of a person legally en- 
titled thereto, in- NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 
“a demnity bond from executrix as Usep CAR GUIDE ) 
se condition for issuance of new cer- 2 
nd tificate to her. Veritv v. Peoples 1800 H Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 


he State Bank of Baldwin (N.Y. Sup. 
Ct.. Nassau Co.) 142-N.Y.S.2d 481. 
iis JOHN RENE VINCENS 
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Summary of U. 5. Banks—June 30, 1955 


A Compilation by Polk’s Bank Directory 


(from the September 1955 Edition) 


Capital Total 
Deposits Account Assets 


*Wederal Banks 
*Federal Branches 
Other Banking 
Institution 

Total Branches 


Other Banking 
Branches 


State Banks and 
Trust Co.'s 
Private Banks 
Institutions 


State Banks and 
Branches 


National Banks 
Trust Co,’s 


National Bank 
Branches 


‘Total Banks 


& 


2 $1,503,192,553 $ 136,104,026 $1,651,277,133 
6 145,344,067 9,063,988 154,846,975 
12 87 724,009,633 51,801,736 789,941,116 
233 24 924,657,158 86,517,914 1,013,456,163 
164 +1145 18,607,189,523 1,223,745,046 _20,374,772,852 
159 1  1,517,377,8322 112,462,386  1,643,347,9%1 
115 3,768,286,095 378,352,037 4,194,341,738 
677,260,404 81,197,678 
1,344,002,621 96,045,460 
3,189,055,341 221,253,468 
2,218,372,737 196,174,711 
399,855,503 39,631,874 
506,930,773 33,842,929 
1 14,624,980,890 1,074,907,062 
159 4,036,926,799 286,358,357 
562 162 9 162 2,617,242,021 224,207,913 
432 1,967,097,586 159,698,324 
35 281 40 1 . 76 1,782,164,627 166,357,003 
54 135 51 106 2,396,428,851 159,111,958 
18 61 73 847,413,271 96,806,621 
37 103 140 2,438,361,604 206,518,376 
126 253 181 309 9,042,923,384 975,699,288 
129 346 233 363 7,350,814,433 494,747,922 
6 3,535,133,223 289,131,641 
90 907 423,334 78,144,632 
5,005,740,005 407,215,828 5,559,425,701 
652,207,004 36,482,708 694,809,615 
1,423,514,001 122,458,931 
283,074,412 18,910,082 
697,333,702 89,502,389 
6,536,520,045 520,186,602 
53 24 493,127,492 30,432,103 ‘527 
662-1123 53,931,949,613 5,134,495,872 
221 302 2,114,306,250 186,411,784 
154 24 430,053 50,106,614 
1 637 359 9,707 679,238 716,483,675 
2 386 1 2,118,705,872 183,241,723 2,319,900,722 
51 145 1,738,704,654 135,710,586 1,898,748,901 
251 300 3 842 461 13,565,912,797 1,515,940 628 15,251,161,640 
9 8 68 211,288,759 50,163,362 274,190,806 
5 36 13 18 79 1,155,364,996 106,882,097 1,276,805,996 
25 54 $127 154 79 960,366,935 90,846,141 1,060,209,486 
23 137 171 53 564,479, 44,407,526 611,983,821 
76 70 219 ee 299 130 2,434.273,018 200,635,997 2,663,034,866 
473 ee: 936 3 9,187,956,966 776,756,250 10,058,586,265 
45 64 38 751,297,738 , 53,302,873 814,289,017 
72 28 401,202,238 42,582,523 447,439,192 
186 319149 2,483,319,970 212,571,024 2,7 24,127,449 
112 199 2,554,247,858 191,818,441 2,777 ,628,297 
183 1,078,429,664 114,125,362 1, 203,458,531 
15 462 ‘$135 557 150 3,574,558,279 302,694,103 3,903,849,278 
28 53 308,331,847 23,580,356 335,202,140 


oo 


0] OU 


California 
Colorado 


U. S. Dependencies. . 
Island of Guam... 1 2 1 
Virgin Islands _... 1 1 1 1 : ; 2 2 12,932,982 778,544 18,951,226 
Totals ..........,.. 4744 3093 9488 3783 91 47 27 51 25 165 14,416 6,928  $211,707,183,781 18,236,773,207 $233,240,543,759 


COMPARATIVE TOTALS FROM PREVIOUS EDITIONS 
June 30, 1954 ..... 4,838 2,828 9581 3,454 93 47 #52 28 «147 14,561 6,337 $202,936,958,780 $17,268,342,161 $223,133,726,781 
June 30, 1953 ..... 4,876 2,553 9,575 3,277 4% 30 14,644 5,887  $193,386,375,481 $16 424,623,572 $212,431,714,102 
*June 30, 1950 4,977 2,123 9,574 2,767 117 47 27 44 21 14,759 4,988 $166,645,315,888 $14,326,353,440  $182,256,364,631 
5,023 1,646 9,473 2,226 136 14,773 3,911  $152,319,023,006 $10,455,584 ,000 $163,313,733,000 
5,165 1,544 9,702 2,138 177 4 15,185 3,726 $-.71,619,825,767 $ 8,454,021,532 $ 80,750,428,272 
py $e Federal a — Rico count of Other Banking Institution Branches includes Branches of Canadian 
: +South Carolina bank count of State Bank and Trust Compantes includes 11 Depository 
includes two trust companies organized under, Ranks. 
ary profit.’’” §Wisconsin Branches of State Bank and Trust Companies are called Stati 


ons. 
are called Offices and are permitted by State Bank and Trust Companies *Comparative figures from previous editions (June 1954, 1958, 1950, 1945 & 1940) do not 
include Puerto Ri¢o and U.8. Dependencies. 
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_ 
State 
or 
0008 
Connecticut ......... 
Delaware 
Dist. of Columbia ... 
Hawaiian Islands ... 
1 
Iowa 
Louisiana ........ 
Maine 
Maryland ........ 
Massachusetts ...... 1 P 
Minnesota........... 1 
Mississippi ...... .. 
Nebraska 1 
New Hampshire .... 
New Jersey ........ 1 
New Mexico .. as 
3 
North Carolina ...... 
North Dakota ....... 
2 
Oklahoma ...... 1 
Pennsylvania ... 5. 
Puerto Rico ....... 
Rhode Island ..... . 
South Carolina... 
South Dakota .... 
Tennessee .......... 
1 
Washington ....... 
West Virginia ...... 


Let our night staff 


speed your collections while you sleep 


Your items are handled without a 
minute’s delay when you use our 
A. M. F. (air mail field) labels or 
envelopes. 

Our messengers rush your mail 
from the airport direct to the bank 
for immediate processing, during 
the day or night. 

As a result many of your checks 


clear a full day earlier under this 
fast modern procedure. Our corre- 
spondent banks and corporation 
customers in all parts of the coun- 
try use it actively and find it most 
advantageous. 

Ask us to send you, without 
charge, a supply of labels or enve- 
lopes so that you may try it. 


ICAGO ALLINOIS 
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BANKING NEWS 


Two New A.I.B. Textbooks 
Ready for Fall Use By 
Chapters and Study Groups 


Credit Administration and Trust 
Department Organization Revised 


Two American Institute of 
Banking textbooks—Credit Admin- 
istration and Trust Department Or- 
ganization — have been completely 
revised and are available for chapter 
and study group use during the 
1955-56 school year, according to 
Dr. Leroy Lewis, national educa- 
tional director of the Institute. 

Credit Administration, a complete 
revision of the 1940 and 1949 texts 
on this subject, was, like the earlier 
books, written by Carlisle R. Davis, 
vice-president and secretary, State- 
Planters Bank and Trust Company, 
Richmond, Va. 

This textbook is directed to the 
executive level and concerns itself 
partly with a statement and dis- 
cussion of factors influencing and 
determining loan policy. Methods 
of credit investigation and analysis, 
credit techniques, specific credit 
problems, and regular as well as 
unusual types of loans are pre- 
sented and discussed. 


Outgrowth of Trust Business II 


Trust Department Organization, a 
natural outgrowth of the earlier 
text, Trust Business II, is designed 
to aid trust departments in develop- 
ing efficient and effective methods 
of handling their increased business. 
It discusses how a trust department 
is organized, how responsibility is 
shared among the different divisions 
of the department, and how the 
growth of the department may be 
stimulated. Since this text may be 
used as a convenient reference vol- 
ume for the staff, a glossary is 
included to define the terms most 
frequently used in trust business. 

While Trust Business II was being 
compiled. the A.B.A. Trust Divi- 
sion’s Committee on Trust Educa- 
tion painstakingly analvzed many 
trust departments in order to formu- 
late patterns of organization, and 
they established the basic plan for 
Trust Department Orqanization. A 
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Jesse H. Jones A.I.B. Debate 
Fund Is Extended 5 Years 


The extension of the annual $2,500 
Jesse H. Jones National Convention 
Debate Fund for five years, or until 
June 1963, by the Houston Founda- 
tion was announced last month by 
Bernard J. Lunt, president of the 
American Institute of Banking. Mr. 
Lunt is assistant vice-president of 
the Fort Worth National Bank, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

This fund was established in 1948 
by Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the 
board, National Bank of Commerce, 
Houston, to extend for a period of 
10 years. The purpose of the fund 
is to make available to the American 
Institute of Banking the sum of 
$2,500 annually to encourage as 
many chapters as possible to par- 
ticipate in the Institute’s inter- 
chapter debate program. The Insti- 
tute is desirous of having as many 
bank men and women as possible 
have the opportunity to receive the 
training which debating affords. 
This fund has added impetus to the 
A.I.B.’s debating activity. 

The Debate Fund is used for cash 
prizes to the debate teams partici- 
pating in the final debate and for 
defraying traveling expenses of 
members of the four semifinal teams 
in the National Debate contest. 

Dorothy R. Anderson of the 
United States National Bank of 
Portland, Portland, Ore., is chair- 
man of the Institute’s National De- 
bate Committee. 


number of nationally known trust- 


men made significant contributions | 


while the revision was being made. 
Clarence D. Cowdery, vice-president, 
The Boatmen’s National Bank of St. 
Louis, served as chairman of the 
Committee on Trust Education and 
he personally revised a number of 
chapters and carefully read and ap- 
proved the manuscript for Trust 
Department Organization. 

Mr. Davis, author of Credit Ad- 
ministration, is a graduate of the 
American Institute of Banking and 
of The Graduate School of Banking. 
He is a past president of Richmond 
Chapter A.I.B.; Robert Morris Asso- 
ciates; and Richmond Association 
of Credit Men. 


A.B.A. Electronics 
Committee Will Study 
“Automatic” Equipment 


Will Look into Machines Now 
Available and Development Plans 


The Committee on Electronics of 
the Savings and Mortgage Division 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion plans a complete study of the 
development of electronic and “auto- 
matic” electrical equipment includ- 
ing that which is now available from 
manufacturers and that in develop- 
ment or being readied for produc- 
tion to meet the specific needs of 
savings banking, it was learned at a 
recent special meeting of 12 mem- 
bers of the Committee in New York. 

This meeting was held in order to 
exchange information among men- 
bers of the Committee whose banks 
had been used by the major equip- 
ment manufacturers to test new 
equipment designed to meet the 
functional specifications sent by the 
American Bankers Association to all 
manufacturers and research organi- 
zations on January 7 of this year. 
At that time, it was estimated that 
it would take five years to produce 
automatic machinery at an economic 
cost for large banks and somewhat 
longer to produce new equipment 
for use by smaller banks. 


Semi-automatics in Few Months 


From the discussions at the meet- 
ing, it seems evident that, while 
completely automatic equipment may 
not be available in less than five 
years, semi-automatic systems will 
be made ready in a matter of months 
at reasonable cost. 

It was the consensus of those 
present that the major equipment 
manufacturers have made real prog- 
ress toward meeting the A.B.A. 
specifications, but there is disap- 
pointment as the result of some 
manufacturers’ attempts to use 
presently available equipment as 4 
part of the automatic system rather 
than designing entirely new com- 
ponents as would be the case of a 
new company. 

Because of the ultimate problem 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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Association's Savings Bonds Committee Activity Record 
Reflects Expansion of Service to Treasury and Banks 


The activity record of the Savings 
Bonds Committee of the American 
Bankers Association reflects a con- 
tinuation of the Committee’s ex- 
panded program of cooperation with 
the U. S. Treasury Department and 
liaison with the nation’s banks. 
William H. Neal, senior vice-presi- 
dent, Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., is chairman 
of the Committee. 

The Committee’s work during the 
past year includes a wide variety of 
activities, including the following: 

It cooperated with state and re- 
gional Savings Bonds leaders (bank- 
ers and Treasury staff members) in 
planning and conducting confer- 
ences and meetings to initiate and 
activate programs of banker sup- 
port at state and local levels. Sev- 
eral of these meetings were held in 
key cities. They were attended by 
bankers of many states and in- 
cluded reports by the Committee’s 
chairman. Banker attendance ranged 
up to 60 per meeting. 


Three Savings Bonds Speeches 


The Committee continues to dis- 
tribute copies of three speeches— 
“Sound Money and the Banker’s Re- 
sponsibility,’ ‘What Sound Money 
Means to You,” and “Take the High- 
road to a Brighter Future.” The 
latter speech was developed for the 
use of bankers in addressing ser- 
vice clubs throughout the nation. 
Other items available through the 
Committee include a special kit of 
Savings Bonds material produced by 
the A.B.A. Advertising Department; 
four folders suitable for public dis- 
tribution at bank-sponsored Finance 
Forums; and a new ad, also pro- 
duced by the A.B.A., with a head- 
line of ‘Personal Trust Estates May 
Now Purchase Series E and H Sav- 
ings Bonds.” 

A special mailing to member 
banks was made in June. It in- 
cluded proofs of six new newspaper 
ads available to banks in mat form 
(without charge) for use in reach- 
ing farmers with the Savings Bonds 
message. The ads were designed by 
the U. S. Savings Bonds Division 
and the Advertising Council. 

The Committee arranged for the 
listing of Savings Bonds films pro- 
duced by the Treasury in the new 
A.B.A. Film Guide--a comprehen- 
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sive source of films and film infor- 
mation for bankers. 

This year the Committee con- 
sulted with state association secre- 
taries, Treasury state chairmen and 
Treasury state sales directors, as 
well as Treasury representatives in 
Washington, D. C., about appoint- 
ments and reappointments of A.B.A. 
state Savings Bonds chairmen for 
1956. Consequently, the incoming 
A.B.A. president has been able to 
base his decisions on recommenda- 
tions from “men in the field.” 


Bond Sales Good 


Reflecting the continued bank sup- 
port of the Savings Bonds program, 
combined E and H bond sales for the 
first seven months of 1955 were 
$3.3-billion, 13% better than in the 
corresponding period of 1954. This 
represents 60% of the Treasury’s 
$5.5-billion sales goal for 1955. 

E and H bond sales exceeded re- 
demptions by $530,000,000 during 
the first seven months of 1955. This 
compares to a sales excess of $263,- 
000,000 for the same seven months 
in 1954. 

The cash value of outstanding Se- 
ries E and H bonds at the end of 
July set a new record high of $39.4- 
billion. Of this amount, $37.2-billion 
was in Series E bonds and $2.2-bil- 
lion in Series H bonds. 

Of the $18.4-billion in Series E 
bonds which have matured since 
May 1951, $13.6-billion, or about 
74%, are still being held by their 


Bank Educational Films Are 
Distributed for TV Showing 


A Bone for Spotty, the latest film 
produced by the A.B.A. Public Re- 
lations Council for elementary 
school students, was shown on the 
2-hour ‘Herb Sheldon Show” on 
NBC-TV on Saturday, September 10. 

The showing of this film was ar- 
ranged by the Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation of the State of New York 
through a TV film distribution firm. 
The savings banks arranged for dis- 
tribution, for free use, three of its 
own films and two A.B.A. films to 
the 22 existing TV channels in New 
York State. Money Talks was the 
other A.B.A. film released for free 
TV showing. 

This step was taken by the 
SBASNY after an experimental TV 
showing of its film The Velvet 
Cushion. 

The purpose of A Bone for Spotty 
is (1) to create a desire to save 
money; (2) to explain the funda- 
mentals of saving at a bank; and 
(3) to motivate young children to 
start and use a bank savings ac- 
count. It has an interesting story 
with an emotional appeal. Spotty 
buries a bone and thereby starts a 
chain of real-life situations involv- 
ing 5-year-old Barbara, 12-year-old 
Johnny, and Daddy. As a result 
Barbara learns why and how to use 
a bank for saving. 


owners and are drawing additional 
interest under the Treasury’s auto- 
matic extension option. 


Barbara and her Daddy, two of the principal characters in “A Bone for Spotty.” 
Daddy explains to Barbara that saving her dollar at a bank is safer and more 
profitable than burying it in the ground 
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A.B.A. Electronics Study 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


of servicing the equipment, the 
Committee looks primarily to the 
large manufacturers, especially 
those who build machinery prima- 
rily for banks, as contrasted to those 
which build for all industry and 
then try to adapt their machines to 
bank use. Nevertheless, it is recog- 
nized that a fairly good automatic 
system can be assembled today by 
using the best components of vari- 
ous companies, including some new 
companies which may not have fa- 
cilities or the servicing know-how 
of the older and larger manufac- 
turers. 

During the meeting, considerable 
attention was given to the problems 
of smaller banks. The benefits of 
automation could be made imme- 
diately available if: 

(1) Cooperative use can be made 
of equipment by several smaller 
banks. The Committee feels this 
can best be accomplished by service 
bureaus operated and directed by 
the large equipment companies. 

(2) The telephone companies co- 
operate in stringing cables from the 
banks to the service bureaus. Closed 
circuit radio and television is an 
alternative, but it is believed that 
there would be too few frequencies 
available. 


Committee Meets in November 


Chairman Joseph Earl Perry an- 
nounced that the next meeting of 
the full Committee was tentatively 
set for November 7 and 8. It was 
decided that in the meantime, in- 
formal surveys will be made to 
learn what equipment manufactur- 
ers already have available and in 
development, and to study the work 
being done by makers of individual 
components of bookkeeping and rec- 
ord-keeping equipment useful in sav- 
ings banks. 

Members of the Committee on 
Electronics who attended the prog- 
ress report meeting included: Jo- 
seph Earl Perry, president, Newton 
(Mass.) Savings Bank, chairman; 
Gustave Bottner, Jr., vice-president 
and comptroller, Dry Dock Savings 
Bank, New York City; Walter F. 
Clow, vice-president, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago; Robert E. 
Fendrich, assistant vice-president, 
The Howard Savings Institution, 
Newark, N. J.; Albert F. Kendall, 
comptroller, New York City Savings 
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45 Tools in NYSBA's Know 
Your Bank Week Tool Kit 


. The Educational Foundation of 
the New York State Bankers Asso- 
ciation has well laid plans—a tool 
kit—for “Know Your Bank Week,” 
October 16-22. The tool kit was 
mailed to member banks the latter 
part of August, in ample time for 
them to organize for this important 
opportunity. 

The tool kit, which weighs more 
than a pound and a half, contains 
over 45 tools for the bank use in 
merchandising its services and ac- 
tivities. It contains how-to-do-it in- 
formation, dozens of suggestions for 
publicity, promotion, and customer 
relations, as well as advertising dis- 
play material. The slogan, ‘“Let’s 
Get Better Acquainted,” is promi- 
mently displayed on the material 
prepared exclusively for this week- 
long event. 

In brief, the kit includes memo- 
randa on “Why Have a ‘Know Your 
Bank Week’ ’’; to Organize at 
Group and County Levels’; “How 
to Plan an Open House”; “School 
Tours”; “Family Tours,” etc. It 
also contains a sample mayor’s 
proclamation, invitations, stuffers, 
stickers, posters, buttons, balloons, 
postage meter cuts, newspaper ads, 
publicity releases, radio and TV 
spots, time table, organization chart, 
and suggestions for their effective 
use. 

Several American Bankers Asso- 
ciation publications are included in 
the tool kit; namely, “Peter Penny 
and His Magic Dollar”; “The Woman 
and Her Bank”; “Bank Services for 
You”; “American Banking in Ac- 
tion”; and “The Family Dollar.” 


Bank; Everett J. Livesey, vice- 
president and secretary, The Dime 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn; R. F. 
Marchant, vice-president and trea- 
surer, The Bank for Savings, New 
York City; J. Norman Miller, assis- 
tant vice-president, Provident Trust 
Company, Philadelphia; John I. 
Millet, president, Troy (N. Y.) Sav- 
ings Bank; Earle A. Welch, vice- 
president of the Savings and Mort- 
gage Division, and treasurer, Mere- 
dith Village (N. H.) Savings Bank; 
J. R. Dunkerley, deputy manager in 
charge of the Division, A.B.A., New 
York City; and George H. Gustaf- 
son, assistant secretary of the Divi- 
sion, A.B.A., New York City. 


69'/2-Million Savers Can't 
Be Wrong, Says A.B.A. Ad 


The catch-line — “691, - million 
Savers Can’t Be Wrong’’—is the 
theme around which a new news. 
paper advertisement featuring say. 
ings at the bank and a direct mai 
folder on the same subject are writ. 
ten. This advertisement, which 
comes in three column widths, wag 
designed by the Advertising De 
partment of the American Bankers 
Association to assist banks in at. 
tracting new savers and to meet 
competition for the savings dollar, 
The ad and folder emphasize safety, 
multiple services under one roof, 
interest, credit, and _ confidence, 
Mats of the ad are available in 2., 
3-, and 5-column sizes. 

This advertisement ties in with 
an earlier advertisement and folder 
featuring savings and built around 
the catch line—“Save Where Most 
People Save: at the Bank.” The 
slogan ‘‘There’s Nothing Quite Like 
Money in the Bank” appears at the 
end of the earlier ad. 

The Advertising Department has 
a new auto loan folder, ‘Always 
Remember .. . It’s Smart to Finance 
a Car With a Bank Auto Loan.” 

A recent mailing to member banks 
included a reoffer of the Depart- 
ment’s Christmas Club and year- 
end folders and an attractive home 
repair folder titled “Remodel, Re- 
pair, Redecorate.” 


Public Relations Tools 


Materials developed nationally for 
use locally by member banks by 
the Public Relations Council and 
other A.B.A. departments repre- 
sented on the Council include: 

(1) Six banking films for show- 
ing to school students; The Family 
Dollar magazine for distribution to 
the public; (3) advertising mate- 
rials, facts, and ideas; (5) public 
relations news and _ information 
through BANKING; banking publicity 
and publicity information through 
the A.B.A. News Bureau; (6) 35 
speeches on virtually all facets of 
money and banking; (8) TV mate- 
rals; (9) human relation materials; 
(10) guide on banking films and 
film sources; (11) printed materials 
for bank staff members; (12) 
printed materials for school teach- 
ers and students; (13) printed ma- 
terials for women; and (14) printed 
materials for the general public. 
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98% of All Banks in the U. S. and Over 99% of Nation's 
Banking Resources Are Included in A.B.A. Membership 


As thousands of bankers and their 
wives arrived in Chicago last month 
from every section of the country 
for the 81st annual convention of 
the American Bankers Association, 
Glen C. Mellinger, chairman of the 
AB.A.’s Organization Committee, 
announced that 17,140 banks and 
branches were members of the As- 
sociation on August 31, the close 
of the Association year. 

The membership is made up of 
14,020 banks, 2,939 branches, and 
181 members in foreign conutries. 
During the past year, the Associa- 


More Bankers Attend More 


Schools Than Ever Before 


School bells ring for bankers, too. 
Educational programs for bankers 
have reached amazing proportions, 
with more bankers going to school 
than ever before. Banker education 
programs held with university co- 
operation reached a total of above 
80 during this past year. 


REGIONAL AND NATIONAL SCHOOLS—LOCATION 


AND SCHOOL SPONSOR 


Graduate School of Banking—Rutgers University— 


American Bankers Association 


Graduate School of Credit and Financial Management— 
Stanford University—National Association of Credit Men 


Graduate School of Credit and Financial Management— 
Dartmouth College—National Association of Credit Men 


tion’s membership increased by 119 
banks and branches. Included are 
ever 98% of all the banks in the 
United States and over 99% of the 
nation’s banking resources. 

In 19 states and the District of 
Columbia, every bank is a member 
of the A.B.A.; and in seven states, 
only one bank is a nonmember. The 
states with 100% membership are 
Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 


The department of Customer and 
Personnel Relations of the American 
Bankers Association, in connection 
with preparation of its new manual 
on Executive Development in Bank- 
ing, undertook a nationwide survey 
on educational programs for bank 
officers. It was immediately ap- 
parent that there would have to be 
a cut-off point somewhere, because 
so many clinics, meetings, study 


Washington, and Wyoming. 

The A.B.A. has members in every 
state in the Union and in Alaska, 
Berumda, Brazil, Canada, Cuba, 
France, French West Indies, Great 
Britain, Hawaii, Honduras, India, 
Japan, Mexico, Philippine Islands, 
Puerto Rico, Salvador, Tangier, 
Venezuela, and the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. Mellinger, who is vice-presi- 
dent of The Detroit Bank, Detroit, 
Mich., is assisted in his A.B.A. mem- 
bership work by 12 regional vice- 
presidents and state and territorial 
vice-presidents. 

J. R. Dunkerley, deputy manager 
of the A.B.A., is secretary, and 
George H. Gustafson is assistant 
secretary of the Committee. 


groups, etc., were being held. It was 
then restricted to schools held in 
cooperation with universities. 

The table on this page is taken 
from the new executive development 
manual, just off the presses. Four 
other tables appear in the new vol- 
ume, covering schools sponsored by 
state bankers associations. 

Executive Development in Banking 
may be purchased from the A.B.A. 


SUBJECTS PRESENTED OPERATIONS 


Operations 
& Controls 
Personnel 
Relations 
Public 
Relations 

Commercial 
Credit 
Instalment 
Credit 
R. E. Credit 
(Urban) 


Economics 
Attendance 
(Approx.) 
Fee 
(dollars) 


School of Banking at the University of Wisconsin— 


Central States Conference of Bankers Associations put. 12 | 
Pacific Coast Banking School—University of Washington— 
Bankers Associations of Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, C.Cr.|1.Cr. | R.Cr.}| Ag. 250 | Aug.| 12 | 200 
Nevada, Oregon and Washington 
School of Banking of the South—Louisiana State University— 
Bankers Associations of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, , C.Cr.|I.Cr. |R.Cr.} Ag. Tr. 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina and Tennessee 
National Association of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers— 
School of Financial Public Relations—Northwestern University— i. 225 
Financial Public Relations Association UB: 


Investment Bankers Association 
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School of Consumer Banking—University of Virginia— 
Consumer Bankers Association 


Investment Seminar—New York University— 
Mortgage Bankers Association of America 


The School of Mortgage Banking—Northwestern University— 
Mortgage Bankers Association of America 
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News for Instalment Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Instalment Credit Commission and Other Sources 


Credit Called “Healthy” 


Accorpine to the National Founda- 
tion for Consumer Credit, “instal- 
ment credit outstanding is in a 
healthier condition than at any time 
since World War II.” Delinquencies 
are at a low level, hardship cases are 
few, average maturity of consumer 
paper is less than one year, nearly 
one half of instalment debt is con- 
centrated in families having $5,000 
or more annual income, employment 
is at record levels, and disposable 
income also is higher than ever be- 
fore. 


Credit Promotion Survey 


Consumer credit firms are spend- 
ing a record sum this year to pro- 
mote new credit business according 
to a survey by Consumer Credit 
Letter of the National Research Bu- 
reau, Chicago. And this promotion 
is paying off. 

Increased credit sales are being 
noted in a wide variety of con- 
sumer lines from automobiles to 
furniture and from motor boats to 
home freezers. Meanwhile, personal 
loan granters are heading for a rec- 
ord year along with credit merchan- 
disers, the survey shows. 

Among rapidly expanding new 
fields of credit indicated by the sur- 
vey are vacations on credit; air 
trips on credit; financing of home 
trailers; financing of boats, out- 
board motors, and yachts; charge 
account financing by banks; and 
use of credit insurance to stimulate 
business. 

The survey indicates that a rap- 
idly growing number of banks are 
establishing their own home mod- 
ernization loan programs in compe- 
tition with Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration insured loans. Banks 
are discovering they can make more 
money by extending loans under 
their own programs than through 
FHA, according to the survey. 

In trying to develop business, 
granters generally favor themes 
which stress a solution to problems, 
the survey showed. This theme 
might emphasize the value of con- 
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solidating debts, or might stress 
how the borrower’s worries may be 
eliminated through the loan or by 
purchasing an item on credit. The 
conservative approach is favored in 
presenting the pitch for new busi- 
ness. Cheesecake is frowned upon. 

The survey included 241 banks, 
133 sales finance-small loan firms, 
42 retailing concerns, and 24 mis- 
cellaneous firms such as industrial 
loan banks, credit bureaus, and 
credit insurance concerns. 


Situation in Autos 


Lone-term financing of automobile 
purchases has created a situation 
which “is not sound or healthy for 
our economy or for banking,” Walter 
B. French, deputy manager of the 
American Bankers Association, told 
the School of Banking at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

The nation’s auto owners, Mr. 
French said, now owe $12.5-billion 
on their automobiles. This total ac- 
counts for over 50% of all instal- 
ment credit outstanding. 

Several recent developments tend 
to aggravate the problem and as a 
result are causing some concern. 
These, Mr. French said, include the 
following: 

(1) Easier automobile financing 
terms are being encouraged by many 
dealers in some sections of the 
country. This trend to stretch out 
terms on new cars to 36 months, and 
in isolated instances to 42 months, 
may be justified on the basis of care- 
ful credit evaluation. However, he 
cautioned, selectively is not always 
possible for a dealer. 

(2) The inability to determine the 
real selling prices of automobiles is 
seriously affecting equity positions. 

(3) Packing of retail prices and 
overtrading on used cars are re- 
sulting in a period of exposure for 
many lenders. 

(4) The lengthening of matur- 
ities, plus lack of sufficient equity 
or purchaser incentive, increase the 
period known as the danger zone. 
Mr. French described this as the 
period in which the customer’s debt 
is higher than the car’s actual mar- 
ket value. 


(5) “Wild” advertising of terms 
and many sales “gimmicks” whig 
automobile dealers have injected 
into their sales approach haye 
created an exaggerated attitude oI 
the part of the purchaser for bape 
gains. 

“Under these circumstances,” 
French concluded, “it becomes exe 
tremely important to establish defi 
nite equities in order to create 
buyer incentive. With an inability 
to determine real selling prices, 
other benchmarks must be adopte 
to reasonably satisfy this require- 
ment.” 
The one stable item in a chaotie 
price structure is factory invoice 
cost, he said. 4 


College by Instalment 


COLLEGE diploma on the instal” 
ment plan? It becomes possible? 
under the Queens-Union Banke 
for College Plan. 

Queens College and The National | 
Union Bank of Charlotte, N. C,” 
worked out the plan, which plac 
the payment of college fees in the 
realm of true instalment buying. 7 

Cost of the college degree may be © 
amortized $50 per month over a7 
period of eight years and eight} 
months or at $65 per month for six ¥ 
years and three months. P 

Initially, participation in the plan ” 
will be open only to students who ™ 
enter Queens College. q 

The plan enables payment for a 
college education to be made atl 
about half the annual fee each year. 4 

President Carl G. McCraw of 7 
Union National says that his bank 7 
is joining in the plan “because we 7 
believe that banks have a responsi- © 
bility to promote the welfare of our ~ 
fine private college and to aid in | 
making higher education possible to” 
worthy young people.” 

President Edwin R. Walker of © 
Queens College praised the plan as q 
one to help parents of many students ~ 
“be self-reliant and pay the cost of 7 
college education.” 


When a man’s business interferes ; 
with his golf, his family had better © 
start to save money. 
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News on Savings 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


Housing Law, Regulations 
Summary Booklet Revised 


Issuance of new regulations relat- 
ing to downpayment requirements 
and maturities by the FHA and VA 
and Housing Amendments of 1955 
enacted by Congress altering terms 
for insured and guaranteed mort- 
gages led the A.B.A. Savings and 
Mortgage Division to revise its 
booklet Summary of the National 
Housing Act and Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act. This is the second 
revision in 1955. The FHA and VA 
regulations were the second of two 
moves this year by Government 
agencies to tighten housing credit. 
Earlier both FHA and VA issued 
regulations requiring that all clos- 
ing costs, such as title search, ap- 
praisal fees and survey costs, must 
be paid in cash and could not be in- 
eluded in the mortgage. 

The summary, which was revised 
by the Division’s Committee on Real 
Estate Mortgages, is intended as a 
ready reference to the main charac- 
teristics of FHA and VA mortgages. 

Copies of the Summary are avail- 
able to member banks at a nominal 
cost to cover printing and mailing. 


4-million Children Have 
$140-million on SS Deposit 


As schools across the country 
opened last month for their 1955-56 
year, there were more than 4-million 
children in approximately 10,000 
schools who had an aggregate of 
$140-million on deposit in school 
savings bank accounts, according 
to the Committee on School Savings 
Banking of the American Bankers 
Association’s Savings and Mortgage 
Division. The report shows a 12% 
increase in the dollar total of school 
savings accounts and an advance of 
200,000 in the number of accounts 
over a year ago. The average size 
of the account is now $35, compared 
with $33 last year. 

The A.B.A. Committee has just 
completed its annual survey on 
school savings banking in which it 
received information from 421 com- 
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A.B.A. School Savings Banking Committee meeting in New York. Clockwise 
around the table: Chester W. Schmidt, vice-president, The Bowery Savings Bank, 
New York; George H. Gustafson, assistant secretary, A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage 
Division; Robert McCarter, assistant secretary, Middletown (Conn.) Savings Bank; 
Millicent A. Trichler, assistant secretary, Dollar Savings Bank, New York, and 
chairman School Savings Committee; William A. Blossom, public relations officer, 
Springfield (Mass.) Institution for Savings; Jean M. Turano, assistant to the 
president, Trenton (N. J.) Savings Fund Society; Agnes R. Martin, assistant vice- 
president, Philadelphia Saving Fund Society; and Dorothy T. Condron, assistant 
secretary, Auburn (N. Y.) Savings Bank 


mercial and mutual savings banks 
of the more than 500 banks active 
in the school savings program. 
Many of these banks have developed 
valuable bank-school cooperation as 
a means of encouraging thrift and 
building a better public understand- 
ing of banking. 

During the last school year, 340 
banks distributed 1,400,000 copies 
of the School Saver, a thrift news- 
paper prepared by the A.B.A. Ad- 
vertising Department in cooperation 
with the School Savings Banking 
Committee. Many banks also dis- 
tribute the Savings and Mortgage 
Division booklet Personal Money 
Management, particularly in the 
high schools. During the past school 
year, the Committee has also dis- 
tributed its informative publication 
The School Bank to banks active in 
school savings. Copies will be mailed 
to A.B.A. members on request. 


Foreign Thrift Ad Exhibit 


’"Round the World,” as 
presented in advertising samples 
from banks all over the globe, is the 
theme of a unique exhibit prepared 
bv East River Savings Bank, New 
York, in celebration of World Thrift 
Day, October 31. The foreign bank 


ads display will be on exhibit at the 
bank’s Rockefeller Plaza branch 
during October. 

Usually American banks do not 
participate in the World Thrift Day 
celebrations carried on _ overseas, 
concentrating instead on National 
Thrift Week in January. This year 
East River decided to make an ex- 
hibit contribution for the United 
States by honoring the thrift efforts 
of its foreign banking friends. 

Posters, cartoons, varicolored 
booklets, coin banks, and novelties 
streamed into East River from such 
far away places as Thailand, 
Australia, The Belgian Congo, and 
Japan, as well as Europe. 


Thrift Observance of Ben 
Franklin's Birthday 


Turret and civic organizations will 
take part in the international cele- 
bration of the 250th anniversary of 
Benjamin Franklin’s birth, January 


17, 1956, Helen White, executive 
secretary, National Thrift Commit- 
tee, announces. The observance will 
give special impact to National 
Thrift Week, January 17-23, spon- 
sored by the Committee. Thrift 
Committee programs will concen- 
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trate on bringing Franklin’s doc- 
trines of thrift, industry and free 
enterprise to public attention. 

In their celebration of Franklin’s 
birthday, the financial institutions 
will emphasize that Franklin’s self- 
made success was based on personal 
thrift and hard work. ‘Franklin to 
America: Save and Have” is the 
official Thrift Week slogan. 

Members of the board of directors 
include the Honorable Everett M. 
Dirksen, U. S. Senator from Illinois; 
Henry S. Kingman, president, Farm- 
ers and Mechanics Savings Bank, 
Minneapolis; Robert W. Sparks, 
vice-president, Bowery Savings 
Bank, New York; Joseph E. Perry, 
president, Newton (Mass.) Savings 
Bank; Clinton B. Axford, secretary 
and editor, American Banker; and 
Morton Bodfish, president, First 
Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 


Mutual Savings Banks Grow 


Potine to the steady growth of 
mutual savings banks in this coun- 
try over the past decade, the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks disclosed recently that 


GROWTH IN SAVINGS 
Comparison of first half of 1955 with first half of 1954 
of Dollars 


COMMERCIAL AL INSURAN SAVINGS 
BANI 1A 


KS 
Source: Compiled trom information appearing in the Federal Reserve Bulletin 


67 of these thrift institutions now 
report deposits in excess of $100,- 
000,000. The largest of these banks, 
The Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York, held deposits of more than 
$1,234,000,000 on July 1, 1955. 

On July 1, 1945 only 33 mutual 
savings banks (less than one-half 
the number on July 1, 1955) were 
in the size group of over $100,000,- 
000, according to the statement. On 
that date, total deposits of the 100 
largest “mutuals” aggregated $10-, 
198,000,000 as compared with $20,- 
097,000,000 on July 1, 1955. 


Total deposits for the 527 mutual 
savings banks in the United States 
were $27,329,000,000 on July 1, 1955 
as against $14,378,000,000 10 years 
ago. Assets kept pace with depos- 
its during the same period, rising 
from $15,953,000,000 to $30,461,- 
000,000. The number of deposit 
accounts rose from 16,726,000 to 
20,873,000 during the 10-year pe- 
riod. 


Mutual Interest Succeeds 


Avwonce the many public relations 
efforts of the Newton (Mass.) Sav- 
ings Bank is a semiannual bulletin 
called Mutual Interest. 

Distributed by mail to all custom- 
ers of the bank, Mutual Interest con- 
tains the latest statement of condi- 
tion, a letter from the president, 
items of general interest to its cus- 
tomers, and advertising concerning 
its various services. 

The latest issue of this bulletin 
was particularly well received in the 
three communities served by the 
bank. Much of the issue featured 
short biographical sketches of the 
board of trustees. 


News for Mortgage Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


Construction Hits a High 


Aveusr’s total dollar volume of 
Dodge Reports of contract awards 
for future construction in the 37 
states east of the Rockies set an 
all-time high for August and was 
20% higher than August 1954, F. 
W. Dodge Corporation announced 
last month. The figure was $1,894,- 
841,000. 

The total for the first eight 
months was $16,130,149,000, up 
27% from the eight-month figure of 
last year. 

Both for August and for the eight 
months, all three of, Dodge’s major 
construction categories showed sub- 
stantial gains over last year. The 
figures are: 

For August: nonresidential build- 
ing, $681,463,000, up 24% above 
August 1954; residential building, 
$835,418,000, up 21%; utilities and 
public works, $337,960,000, up 15%. 


October 1955 


Eight months: nonresidential 
building, $5,706,605,000, up 24%; 
residential building, $7,232,168,000, 
up 33%; utilities and public works, 
$3,191,376,000, up 21%. 


Bank of Americas Program 


A BROADENED real estate home loan 
program has been inaugurated by 
Bank of America, according to 
Lloyd Mazzera, executive vice-presi- 
dent at San Francisco. 

“Californians are now offered 
bank home loans on a 20-year basis, 
double the previous maturity,” Mr. 
Mazzera said, “and we have in- 
creased also the maximum loan 
amount to 66-2/3% of appraised 
valuation instead of 60%.” 

Mr. Mazzera emphasized that bank 
home loans are those made by Bank 
of America itself and are separate 
from Government-guaranteed loans. 


New Housing Starts 


A COMPARISON of new perma- 
nent nonfarm dwelling units 
started in the first eight months 
of 1954 and 1955: 


1954 
January 66,400 
February 75,200 
March 92,200 
April 108,000 
May 108,500 
June 116,500 
July 116,000 
August 114,300 


1955 

88,000 

90,000 
117,000 
127,000 
132,000 
129,000 
115,000 
123,000 


The seasonally adjusted an- 
nual rate for private starts in 
1955 is estimated at 1,304,000, 
according to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 
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Mortgage Retirement Life 


Insurance Booklet 


Tue Republic National Bank of 
Dallas has released an attractive 
two-color folder pointing out the 
value of mortgage retirement life 
insurance as a means of family pro- 
tection. 

In what almost amounts. to 
straight public-service advertising, 
copy about the bank is kept to a 
minimum, with three pages devoted 
solely to an informative discussion 
of insurance. 

“Everyone should carry adequate 
fire insurance on his property, of 
course,” the folder explains. ‘Loss 
by fire is a very real and ever- 
present risk. However, the records 
show that the hazard of the owner’s 
not living to pay off the mortgage 
is 16 times greater than that of loss 
by fire! Protection against this risk 
is the purpose of mortgage retire- 
ment life insurance. 

“The Republic National Bank 
does not sell life insurance. We make 
this suggestion to you only because, 
as both banker and friend to our 
customers, we feel it is our respon- 
sibility to point out ways in which 
you may improve your financial se- 
curity.” 

Only on the back cover is the 
bank mentioned. 


NewVHMCP BankProcedure 


A PLAN was approved at a recent 
meeting of the National Committee 
of the Voluntary Home Mortgage 
Credit Program which will aid banks 
in participating more actively in the 
program. 

Where active bank participation 
is not otherwise possible in further- 
ing the objectives of the VHMCP, 
they will become active participants 
if they assist in preparing mortgage 
applications from eligible borrowers 
and directing them to the nearest re- 
gional VHMCP committee for proc- 
essing. It requires only the name of 
the bank clearly indicated on the ap- 
plication to conform with this ap- 
proved plan. 

In following this procedure a bank 
can thereby assist in the direction of 
mortgage credit from areas of plen- 
tiful supply into areas of need, and 
have a part in helping private enter- 
prise institutions fulfill community 
needs for sound credit and avoid de- 
pendency on direct lending from an 


New Housing Center Opens 


V Richard M. 
Nixon will open the National 
Housing Center in Washington, 
D. C., on October 3. The upper 
floors of the new Housing Center 
will be the home of the National 
Association of Home Builders of 
the United States. The Center 
will have an exhibit area devoted 
to displays featuring the latest 
trends and developments in 
home and industrial construc- 
tion. 

Hundreds of prominent Gov- 
ernment and industrial officials, 
including the leaders in the con- 
struction industry, have been 
invited to the official opening of 
the National Housing Center. 
Plans have been made for full 
coverage of this event by press, 
radio, TV, and newsreel report- 
ers. 


agency of the Federal Government. 
Additional information may be ob- 
tained from regional VHMCP offices. 


Building At Record Level 


Oortays for new construction con- 
tinued at peak levels in August 1955, 
totaling nearly $4-billion, and 
reached an all-time high of $27.1- 
billion for the first eight months of 
the year, according to preliminary 
estimates of the Departments of 
Labor and Commerce. After adjust- 
ment for seasonal factors, new con- 
struction activity in August was at 
an annual rate of $41.5-billion. This 
compares with the record annual 
rate of $42.4-billion in May 1955, an 
average rate of $41.7-billion for the 
first eight months of this year, and 
actual outlays of $37.6-billion dur- 
ing 1954. 

The total value of new work put 
in place in August was 8% above 
the previous August high in 1954. 


Construction Loan Rules 


Some banks, in an effort to render 
a better service to their customers, 
have established correspondent re- 
lationships with long-term investors 
such as insurance companies and 
savings banks,” said Charles B. 
Rich, vice-president, Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company, Charlotte, 
N. C., while speaking on ‘‘Mortgage 
and Construction Loans.” “This puts 


them in a position to render the same 
service as if they were making the 
loans themselves, and it accom- 
plishes two things,” he said: “(1) 
The banks have assisted their cus- 
tomers in obtaining the desired fi- 
nancing; and (2) they have main- 
tained their original position with 
them.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Rich said “TJ 
would like to repeat that construc- 
tion loans do offer many hazards; 
but I believe that the advantages 
far outweigh the hazards if a few 
simple rules are followed, and that 
loans be made: 

“(1) On firm contract or an itemized 
cost estimate of a responsible con- 
tractor; and if there is any doubt as 
to the responsibility, get completion 
bond. 

“(2) On property acceptable to you 
(your bank) for a regular real estate 
mortgage loan after the structure is 
completed or against firm commitment 
for a long-term loan from a responsible 
lender. 

“(3) In an amount disbursed during 
construction on a firm contract not to 
exceed 90%: of the long-term loan com- 
mitment but on any type of estimate 
not to exceed 80% of the long-term loan. 
When construction is fully completed 
and the long-term lender is ready to 
proceed with closing, advances can be 
made up to 100% of the long-term loan 
commitment. 

“(4) When you have determined that 
all funds required to make up the dif- 
ference between the amount of the long- 
term loan and the total cost of all pro- 
posed construction have been made to 
the contractor, or deposited with you 
for proper disbursement. (Exception: 
when the financial condition of the bor- 
rower justifies an open loan equal to 
such difference.) 

“(5) If on FHA dual commitment, 
the amount of the note will be as 
approved for the owner-occupant; but 
disbursements will not exceed amount 
approved for the operative builder until 
firm commitment to owner-occupant is 
received. No loan should be made on 
FHA conditional commitment.” 


Profit for “Fanny May” 


Tue Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation acquired over $600,000,000 
in FHA-insured and VA-guaranteed 
mortgages during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, while selling mort- 
gages valued at about $200,000,000 
during the same period. These fig- 
ures, along with a near $35,000,000 
net profit for the year, highlight the 
1955 fiscal report of FNMA Presi- 
dent J. Stanley Baughman. This 
brought the agency’s cumulative net 
profit since its inception in 1938 to 
$188,000,000 and its year-end port- 
folio up to about 350,000 mortgages 
valued at around $2,600,000,000. 
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News Briefs 


Ver: RANS Administration received 
54,310 GI home loan applications 
from private lenders in July, bring- 
ing the total for the past year to 
more than 668,000—an average of 
55,673 per month. 


Despite the Government’s anti- 
inflation credit control brakes, the 
construction boom will go even 
higher in 1956 than during 1955, ac- 


cording to an Architectural Forum 
forecast. 

Construction expenditures in 1956 
will soar to $44.1-billion, or more 
than $170,000,000 a day during each 
Monday to Friday workweek, the 
September Forum predicts. 

“Home mortgage debt has in- 
creased nearly two and a half times 
in [a] 7-year interval (1949-1955 ) — 
a development which has cast a 
shadow over the housing boom,” 


says Business Trends, prepared by 
the Research Department of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 

“The increase in home mortgage 
debt in the year ended in mid-1955 
pushed the total up to $82-billion, 
according to preliminary estimates, 
for a gain of more than 14% in a 
single year. Throughout the entire 
postwar period, home mortgage debt 
has been expanding at a much faster 
rate than personal income, out of 
which such debt must be serviced.” 


News for Trustmen 


Items and Comment from Our Trust Division and Other Sources 


Mid-Continent Trust Meet 
Is in Houston, Nov. 3-4 


Tue business outlook—with spe- 
cial emphasis on prospects in the 
Midwest—and its effect on the ad- 
ministration and management of 
trusts will be the chief topic at the 
24th Mid-Continent Trust Confer- 
ence on November 3 and 4 at Hous- 
ton, Texas. The conference, spon- 
sored by the Trust Division of the 
American Bankers Association will 
be held at the Rice Hotel]. The Cor- 
porate Fiduciaries Association of 
Houston and the Houston Clearing 
House are the hosts. 

The conference brings together 
trust executives from banks in 19 
midwestern states. 

The program which follows was 
not entirely complete at press time. 


First Session 


Thursday, November 3, 10 A.M. 

Presiding, Joseph H. Wolfe, dep- 
uty manager and secretary of Trust 
Division, A.B.A. 

Invocation, Dr. William R. White, 
president, Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas. 

Opening Remarks, P. B. (Jack) 
Garrett, president, Texas Bankers 
Association, and president, Texas 
Bank and Trust Company, Dallas. 

Address, Richard P. Chapman, 
president, A.B.A. Trust Division, and 
president, The Merchants National 
Bank of Boston. 

“A Bank President Looks at the 
Trust Department,” Raymond H. 
Trott, president, Rhode Island Hos- 
pital Trust Company, Providence. 

Address, Dr. R. C. S. Young, di- 


October 1955 


rector of admissions, Atlanta divi- 
sion, University of Georgia. 


Second Session 


2 Pm. 

Presiding, Merwin Q. Lytle, presi- 
dent, Corporate Fiduciaries Associa- 
tion of Chicago, and vice-president, 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago. 

Address, Charles W. Williams, 
vice-president, Federal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond, Va. 

Panel on Oil Business, members to 
be announced. 


Third Session 


Friday, November 4, 9:15 A.M. 

Presiding, Charles W. Hamilton, 
general chairman on the conference, 
and vice-president and trust officer, 
The National Bank of Commerce, 
Houston. 

Invocation, Dr. Charles L. King, 
pastor, First Presbyterian Church, 
Houston. 

Address, Fred F. Florence, presi- 
dent, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, and president, Republic Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas. 

“The Growth of Trust Business 
Since 1920,” Gilbert T. Stephenson, 
retired director, Trust Research De- 
partment, The Graduate School of 
Banking, now of Pendleton, N. C. 

“Estate Planning Under 1954 
Revenue Act,’ R. N. Gresham, 
Boyle, Wheeler, Gresham, Davis & 
Gregory, San Antonio. 

“Problems of Smaller Trust De- 
partments,” Noel T. Mills, vice-pres- 
ident and trust officer, Deposit 
Guaranty Bank and Trust Company, 
Jackson, Miss. 


Luncheon Meeting 


12:45 P.M. 

Address, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, 
president, Houston Post and former 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 


Fourth Session 
P.M. 

Optional Tours for Registered 
Delegates: (1) Industrial boat trip 
on the Houston Ship Canal, or 
(2) trip to a producing oil field. 


Bulletin in New Dress 


Tue Trust Bulletin, published by 
the Trust Division of the American 
Bankers Association, has begun its 
21st year of publication with its Sep- 
tember issue. A quick look at the 
Bulletin shows that it is not just the 
beginning of another year. It has a 
completely new look. 

There is now a cover—in color. It 
is planned that the color will be 
changed with each issue so that each 
month’s copy will be immediately 
identifiable. Since the Bulletin is 
the type of publication that is held 
on reference shelves for extended 
periods, this will aid the research- 
ers. 

The body of the publication is now 
printed on finer, heavier paper and 
in a new type, “Times Roman,” 
which was originally designed for 
the London Times. 

There will be some changes in the 
editorial content, too. As in the past, 
the Bulletin will carry addresses 
made at the three trust conferences 
each year and reports on committee 
activities. It is planned, too, to pub- 
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the Hotel Brunswick in Lancaster 
on Thursday and Friday, October 
20-21. 

Four trust advertising men, a 
key university official, and a trust- 
man will compose the faculty of the 
school. The program has been set 
up by the PBA Trust Development 
Committee under Chairman Robert 
A. Bodine, trust officer of Liberty 
Real Estate Bank & Trust Co., Phil- 


adelphia. More than 275 bankers are 
expected to attend. 

This is the fourth Trust School 
offered by the PBA Trust Division, 
The first such meeting was held 
in April 1953, and the most recent 
was in December 1954. 

The school was originally sched- 
uled to be held in Harrisburg, but 
was transferred to Lancaster to in- 
sure adequate hotel accommodations, 


lish more original articles on sub- 
jects of interest and help. 

Editor of The Trust Bulletin is 
Joseph H. Wolfe, deputy manager 
of the A.B.A. and secretary of the 
Trust Division. 


PBA Holds Trust School 


Tue Pennsylvania Bankers Asso- 
ciation will hold a Trust School at 


CALENDAR 


Oct. 


American Bankers Association 


13-14 
3- 4 
16-17 
1- 3 
4- 6 


Western Regional Trust Conference, St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco 

Midcontinent Trust Conference, Rice 
Hotel, Houston 

Western Secretaries Conference, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Phoenix, Arizona 

Agricultural Credit Conference, Morri- 
son Hotel, Chicago 

Southern Secretaries Conference, Wil- 
liamsburg Inn, Williamsburg, Va. 


Nat’l Credit Conf., Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago 

Eastern Secretaries Conference, Wil- 
liamsburg Inn, Williamsburg, Va. 

Regional Svgs. & Mortgage Conf,, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City 

Midwinter Trust Conf., Waldorf Astoria, 


Nat’l School Svgs. Forum, Statler Hotel, 
N. Y. C 


Savings & Mortage Conf., Statler Hotel, 


Instalment Credit Conf., Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Monetary Conference, Arden House, Har- 
riman, New York 


. Executive Council, Spring Meeting, The 


Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 

American Institute of Banking, Adolphus 
Hotel, Dallas 


State Associations 


New York Mutual Savings, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Nebraska, Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln 

Fall Meeting, New Hampshire, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield 

Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 

Connecticut Mutual Savings, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield, N. H. 

Pennsylvania, Trust School, Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg 

Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 

Arizona, Biltmore Hotel, Phoenix 


Georgia, General Oglethorpe, Savannah 
Florida, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Holly- 


wood 

Nevada, Thunderbird Hotel, Las Vegas 

Louisiana, Roosevelt Hotel, New Or- 
leans 

Pennsylvania, Chalfonte- Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 

— Carolina, Poinsett Hotel, Green- 
ville 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Ohio 7, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus 

Kansas, Topeka 

Delaware, Du Pont Hotel, Wilmington 

Maryland, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J 


Missouri, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 

Texas, Statler-Hilton, Dallas 

Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 

New Mexico, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque 

North Dakota, Plainsman Hotel, Willis- 
ton 

North Carolina, Cruise to Havana & 
Nassau, SS Queen of Bermuda 

California, Coronado Hotel, Coronado 

Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

Colorado, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs 

Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City 


Connecticut, Equinox House, Manchester 

Illinois, Palmer House, Chicago 

Dist. of Col., The Homestead Hotel, Hot 
Springs, Va. 

New Hampshire, Wentworth-by-the-Sea, 
Portsmouth 

Washington, Olympic Hotel, Seattle 

Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

Minnesota, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis 

New York, Essex, Sussex, Monmouth, 
Spring Lake, N. J. 

Wyoming, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran 

Vermont, Equinox House. Manchester 

Oregon, Pilot Butte Inn, Bend 

Utah, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran, Wyo. 

Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel. Milwaukee 

Montana, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier 
National Park 

Virginia, The Homestead. Hot Springs 

Michigan, Grand Hotel. Mackinac Island 

New Jersey, Monmouth Hotel, Spring 
Lake 

Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring 


West Virginia, The Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs 


Other Organizations 


National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, Denver, Colo. 
National Association of Bank Women, 
Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Consumer. Bankers Association, Hotel 
Sans Souci, Miami Beach, Fla. 
Mortgage Bankers Assn. of America, 


Statler and Biltmore Hotels, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 
Robert Morris Associates, Dallas, Texas 
Financial Public Relations Association, 
Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Fla. 


May 8-10 
May 9-11 ee 
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May 11-15 
May 13-15 
Nov. May 13-15 
May 16-17 
Dec. May 18-19 
Dec. 
May 19-26 
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Jan. 24-25 may 
May 21-28 
Feb. 6-8 
June 1-2 
Mar. 5 June 4- 6 ‘ 
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Mar. 19-21 i 
June 8-9 
Mar. 21-23 June 10-12 
June 11-13 
Apr. 22-24 June 13-15 
June 14-16 
June 4- 8 June 15-16 
June 17-19 
June 18-19 
Tune 18-20 
June 21-23 
Oct. 8- 4 
June 21-23 
Oct. 11-12 June 21-24 
Oct. 14-15 June 22-23 
Oct. 16-18 J 
Oct. 17-18 
Oct. 28-26 
Oct. 9-13 
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Apr. 12-14 Oct. 26-29 
Apr. 20-21 
Apr. 22-24 Oct. $1- 
Nov. 3 
May 2- 5 
13-16 
May 4 14-18 
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AIR MAIL 


THE HANOVER BANK 
P. O. BOX 53 LA GUARDIA AIRPORT STATION 
FLUSHING 71, 


POUCH LOOSE ONLY TO 
A.M. F. La GuarpDia 


“Thank you so much for your letter enclosing air- 
mail stickers to be used in connection with your 
new development, ‘door-to-door’ delivery service 
for cash letters, etc. 


“You of The Hanover Bank are always out in 
front with new and wonderful ideas and we are so 
happy with our connection with you . . . as our 
New York correspondent.” 


} For more than half a century 645 Banks 
in all parts of the country have been 


Hanover correspondents 


is Known by the Correspondents it Keeps 


THE HANOVER BANK 


Member Federal Deposu Insurance Corporation 
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this is for 
OPERATIONS OFFICERS 


Exchanging ideas is funda- 
mental to better business. 


When we play host to your 
Operations Officer, both 
you, and we, invariably ben- 
efit from the visit. New sys- 
tems. Newapplications. New 
ideas. The exchange is mu- 
tually helpful. 

The sooner we can ex- 
change or swap ideas with 
your Operations Officer, the 
better! 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Car poration 
Member Federal Reserve System 


American Appraisals 
give the executor 
the value of the estate 


Trust Officers and Executors depend 
on American Appraisal Company’s 
over half-century of experience to 
provide the fair market values for es- 
tate and inheritance taxes and for 
distribution of assets. 


The 
AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 


Company 


leader in property valuation 
HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
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| Richmond, Va. 


A.I.B. Will Sponsor 7 Regional 


Faculty Conferences 


American Institute of Bank- 
ing inter-chapter faculty con- 
ferences will be held in strategically 
located cities in the South, East, and 
Midwest during October and Novem- 
ber, according to Dr. Leroy Lewis, 
national educational director of the 
Institute. The A.I.B. has some 2,500 
men and women faculty members 
throughout the United States, said 
Dr. Lewis. 

Each of the faculty conferences 
will begin at 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and close at 9 in the evening, 
Dr. Lewis said. Delegates at each 
conference will have lunch and din- 
ner together as well as enjoy a 
reception hour before dinner. There 


| will be morning and afternoon edu- 
| cational programs as well as lunch- 


Place and Date Area 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Upper New York State, 
(Oct. 11) 


Eastern Ohio 


Newark, New Jersey 
(Essex Co. Chapter 
Oct. 14) 


New Jersey, Lower 
New York State, 
Pennsylvania 


Del., D. C., Md., 


(Oct. 20) N. C., S. C., Va. 


Tll., Iowa, Minn., 
N. D., 8. D., Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
(Oct. 24) 


Kansas City, Mo. 
(Oct. 27) 


Col., Kan., Mo., 
Neb., Okla. 


Providence, R. I. 
(Nov. 3) 


The New England States 


Atlanta, Ga. 
(Nav. 8) 


Ala., Ark., Fla., Ga., 
La., Miss., Tenn. 


“Take a postcard 
to my secretary: 
‘Having a terrible 
time — wish you 
were here!’ ” 


eon and dinner speakers. The morn- 
ing and afternoon programs will 
feature panels and forums on cur. 
riculum appraisal, teaching meth- 
ods, classroom objectives, new 
courses, orientation of newcomers 
to banking, and executive develop- 
ment. 

Speakers at every conference will 
be experienced Institute instructors, 
who will share their teaching ex- 
perience with those in attendance. 
For the newer instructors, there 
will be an opportunity to learn much 
about the A.I.B.’s educational phi- 
losophy, its methods and objectives, 
and its opportunities in the educa- 
tion of bank personnel. 

The regional conference schedule 
is as follows: 


Chairman® Hotel 


ARTHUR J. BITTNER Sheraton 
Security Trust Company, 


Rochester 4, New York 


JOHN P. WILLIAMS 
National State Bank, 
Newark, N. J. 


WILLIAM GLOVER 
The Federal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond, 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert Treat 


John Marshall 


EMMETT J. ERICKSON 
Farmers & Mechanics 
Savings Bank, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Leamington 


MAURICE ALLENDOERFER Pickwick 

4043 Garfield, 

Kansas City, Missouri 
ALBERT F. NEWMAN Sheraton-Biltmore 
Rhode Island Hospital 
Trust Company, 

Providence, R. I. 


WALTER L. JACKSON Dinkler-Plaza 
Citizens and Southern 
DeKalb Bank, 


Avondale Estates, Ga. 
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Main Street 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) | 

CHARLES W. PINE has been named | 
to the new post of press relations | 
director of Valley National Bank, | 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


ALFRED J. GOCK, retired board 
chairman of Bank of America, was 
elected a trustee of Pomona College. | 

J. MAURICE STRUCHEN has ad- 
vanced to vice-president of National 
City Bank of Cleveland. 


A charter has been issued for a 
new bank in suburban Jacksonville, 
Fla., as an affiliate of Barnett Na- 
tional Bank. It is scheduled to open 
early in 1956 under the name of 
Murray Hill Barnett Bank. ROBERT 
M. Barrp, former Maryland and 
Pennsylvania banker, has been 
named president. 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL 
BANK’sS new Citizens office will be 
the first new bank to go up in the 
Milwaukee area in 25 years, al- 
though other banks have remodeled. 
The new building will have four 
drive-in windows and 5,000 square 
feet of parking space. The lobby 
will be carpeted and the building air 
conditioned. 


W. Scott was elected a 
senior vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania Company for Banking and 
Trusts, Philadelphia. 


CITIZENS NATIONAL TRUST & SAV- | 
INGS BANK of: Los Angeles has | 
opened three new branches, bring- | 
ing its total number of offices to 39. 


GEORGE F.. BOYLE has advanced to 


executive vice-president of Dollar | 
Savings Bank of the City of New | 


York. 


Ross BUELL has resigned as super- 


intendent of the San Francisco Mint 
to return to Wells Fargo Bank as 
an assistant vice-president. He had 
been on leave of absence after 23 
years with the bank. 


RALPH J. WAHOSKI has resigned 
as vice-president of the OLD Na- 


tional Bank, Evansville, Ind., to be- | 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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call it... 


.. it’s all MARQUETTE Cement 


While Marquette’s the parent company, five sales 
subsidiaries lend their names to much of its volume. 


In the middle west you'll find Marquette and Hawkeye 
cement... over Ohio-West Virginia way Superior is the familiar 
cement name... down around Georgia it’s Southern States cement 
...and you'll see Cumberland or Hermitage cement on building 
sites throughout the mid-south region. 


They’re all names to know and remember, representing 
most of the sales of Marquette’s cement producing plants that 
serve the construction industry in 18 states. 


MARQUETTE Cement 


ONE OF AMERICA'S MAJOR CEMENT PRODUCERS 


Operating eight cement producing plants in 
Illinois, lowa, Ohio, Missouri, Tennessee, Mississippi and Georgia 


Annual capacity 13,600,000 barreis 
—and some 3,000,000 additional barrels on the way 


MARQUETTE CEMENT MANUFACTURING CO. + 20 N. WACKER DRIVE « CHICAGO 6G, ILL. 
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In time for you 
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ouinext Board of Directors Meeting? 


YES! If your plans for a new banking 
office are at any stage from preliminary talks 
to architect’s drawing board, you'll want these 
three, special full-color brochures at your next 
meeting. 


The first shows the famous development in 
vault door design that has become the almost 
universal symbol of the modern bank. It gives 
you an idea, too, of the diversity of magnif- 
icent and distinctive architrave treatments now 
available for your own installation — with this 
great Century Series Vault Door by Mosler. 


The second shows an ingenious new Day- 
Night Deposit Safe by Mosler that almost 
“talks.” 


And the third shows the new Mosler “Picture 
Window” for Drive-In Banking — a brand new 
concept, both in modern styling and in fully- 
automatic push button operation. 


Have your secretary mail the coupon below 
for this special material on new “bank of the 
future” equipment. We'll rush it to you in time 
for that meeting you have coming up. 


IF IT’S MOSLER ... IT'S SAFE 


Mosler Safe 


World's largest builders of safes and bank vaults ... 
Mosler built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults and the famous 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


The Mosler Safe Company, Dept. B-10 
320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Please send me, free and without obligation, the three new full-color 
brochures which describe and illustrate Mosler’s latest developments 
for the “bank of the future.” 


POSITION 
BANK 
ADDRESS. 


ZONE. STATE 
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MAIN STREET (Continued) 


come assistant to the president of 
the Jasper Corporation (TV cabi- 
nets and accessories) at Jasper, Ind. 


NORMAN J. LINKER and HORACE 
P. CAMDEN, JR., were advanced to 
trust officers at Girard Trust Corn 


Exchange Bank, Philadelphia. 


CHRISTOPHER C. WITHERSTINE was 
promoted to vice-president and 
mortgage officer of Jamaica (N. Y.) 
Savings Bank. 


At the First National Bank of 
Sunbury, Pa., CHARLES E. BLOOM 
was advanced to vice-president and 
trust officer to be associated with 
WILLIAM H. FOLTZ, also named vice- 
president and trust officer. CLYDE 
R. REITZ advanced to cashier; 
CHARLES T. RESSLER was appointed 
comptroller. 


MILTON C. HOFFMAN, has been 
named a vice-president of Conti- 
nental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago. PAUL 
M. Carrick, heretofore cashier, was 
named vice-president and cashier. 


NEAL A. SANDS has been ap- 
pointed a vice-president of Valley 
Bank and Trust Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa. ROBERT W. MCGEE 
was promoted to vice-president; 
RICHARD D. HULSE, to assistant vice- 
president. 


The Ohio Citizens Trust Co.’s new Parkway Plaza shopping center office in 
Maumee, Ohio, features time-and-temperature flasher, two drive-in windows, 
modern design 


First NATIONAL BANK at Browns- 
ville, Texas, plans a new building 
which will feature drive-in banking, 
parking space, and a committee 
meeting room which is to be avail- 
able to civic clubs and similar or- 
ganizations. The bank plans to sell 
its present building. 


Banks Get Free Plug 


HE Transatlantic Passenger Con- 

ference has begun a series of ads 
and direct mail pieces urging travel 
by ship and advising that “You can 
save to travel or budget your trip 
through your local bank.”’ 

One of the folders bears this mes- 
sage: “Budget Across! One way to 
have ticket money ready when you 
are ready is to save to travel through 
your local bank. It’s the most pain- 


The new PARK-PLAZA STATE BANK 
has opened in a shopping center in 
St. Louis Park, a Minneapolis sub- 
urb. President is W. A. ZESTROW; 
vice-president, HERMAN BOLMGREN; 
cashier, GEORGE HEID; clerk, Sv- 
ZANNE ZASTROW. 


PLANTATIONS BANK OF RHODE 
ISLAND has opened in Providence its 
seventh branch office. It features 
both walk-up and drive-in windows, 
automatic electric doors, saw-tooth 
counter, air conditioning, murals, 
and extensive parking facilities. 


F. S. SHARPE was appointed super- 
intendent of branches in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan for the Bank of 
Montreal. He succeeds DANIEL W. 
CASEY, who becomes chief inspector 


( 


Vhen 


The BIRMINGHAM (Ala.) TRUST less way to accumulate money, as at the head office, Montreal. heir h 
NATIONAL BANK recently opened in  you’ll remember from any Christmas four b 
North Birmingham its fifth branch Club plan. Your local bank can also Wess J. THOMAS, who spent 33 edera 

office. arrange budget payments.” years with the Los Angeles Branch he cus 

of the Federal Reserve Bank of San ortga 
Francisco, has joined the staff of in the 
This is the Bank of Virginia’s new office in Portsmouth, Va. Some 4,000 people California Bank, Los Angeles. Banker 
turned to the formal opening in spite of heavy showers. An unusual feature of reodlos 
the building is that the heating and air conditioning equipment are on the second 
ices TRUST COMPANY OF NORTH AMER- cust 
Ica, New York City, has announced Write i 
that a group of private investors 
has purchased substantially all of 
the outstanding stock of the bank. EDERA\ 
Louis E. GOLDSTEIN has resigned as ILD 


senior vice-president and director of 
the Meadow Brook National Bank, 
Freeport, N. Y., and as chairman of 
the Nassau County Clearing House 
Association to become chairman of 
the board. JACOB SCHAPIRO, former- 
ly chairman, will continue as 4 
director. All other officers continue 
in their positions. 
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somebody had to tell her... 


When it’s necessary to foreclose . . . when a family must lose Federal Offers You: 
heir home . . . somebody has to tell the widow. 


A Custom Designed Plan based on careful study of 
‘our bank need never face this heartbreaking task. your operations * Proven Customer Appeal « Simplified 
ederal’s Mortgage Redemption Plan protects both Streamlined Procedure » Complete Flexibility including 
he customer and the bank. When tragedy strikes, the Health and Accident coverage * Prompt Service » All 
wortgage is paid in full. The low, low cost is simply included Promotional Tools. 

in the customer’s monthly payment. 

Bankers like Federal’s Plan for its simplicity and HIGHEST RATING 

See Best’s and Dunne’s for rea- 
sons why Federal enjoys their 
unqualified recommendation. 


reedom from burdensome detail. Protect your most vital asset 
customer relations—with this plan. 
Write today for complete information. 


HERAL ALSO OFFERS CREDIT LIFE AND DISABILITY PLANS THAT WILL a ee | 
UILD YOUR INSTALLMENT FINANCE DEPARTMENT SAFELY AND PROFITABLY 
PERSONAL PROTECTION 


SINCE 1906 


JOHN CARTON 
President 


HAROLD L. BUCK 
Vice President and Manager 
Credit Insurance Division 


WOLVERINE- FEDERAL TOWER, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN e¢ REGIONAL SERVICE OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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of the services 
0 re you want... through 
First National City’s 


correspondent services 


“AMERICAN BUSINESS 


BANK EDITORS George B. 
Roberts and Norris O. John- 
son, Vice-Presidents, and Alan 
H. Temple, Executive Vice 
President, plan issue of First 
National City Bank Monthly 
Letter on Business and Eco- 
nomic Conditions. In addition 
to this Monthly Letter (read 
by 250,000 leaders of finance, 
government, industry and 
education), these officers head 
the Bank’s Economics De- 
partment, whose research is 
helpful to bankers making 
long range plans. 


Want credit information fast? First National City maintains 450,000 
active credit files—one of the world’s largest sources of credit data. 


Want overseas banking service? We have 59 overseas branches—more 
than all other U. S. banks combined. 


Need bond portfolio management? The same seasoned staff that super- 
vises our own portfolio is available to serve our correspondents. 


Special industry information? Personnel assistance? Advice on operating 
problems? Name any phase of correspondent service—you’ll find it at 
First National City, and always with important plus features. That’s 
why more and more banks are naming First National City their New 
York correspondent. How may we serve you? 


DATA-READING MACHINE, shown 
here, which can work from source 
material, was developed by our 
Research and Development De- 
partment in cooperation with the 
Burroughs Company. Experiences 
and findings of our specialists in 
this field of bank automation are 
available to our correspondents. 


The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY 
of New York 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


59 Branches Overseas 73 Branches in Greater New York 
Around-the-clock Transit Service « Collections « Credit Information 
Bond Portfolio Analysis « Complete Securities Handling Facilities 
Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds -« Participation in Local Loans 
Personalized Service e« World-Wide Banking Facilities 
Complete Metropolitan New York Branch Coverage 


First in Wold Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Government Bonds 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


have seen the bottom prices for the 
longer Government issues. 

Then again, what if the present 
policy of monetary restraint does 
take hold and the rise in business 
volume flattens out and the need for 
additional credit lessens? The mar- 
ket might anticipate such a trend, 
The situation can break either way. 
Unless we are in for sharply higher 
money rates the market might well 
show a sidewise movement for a 
while. 


A Balanced Budget 
in Prospect 


Closing the 1954-55 fiscal year, 
the Government reported a deficit of 
about $4,200,000,000, or nearly $1- 
billion better than had been esti- 
mated earlier in the year. 

That this improvement could be 
expected to continue was clear in 
the budget estimate for 1955-56, 
which was made public on August 
25. Earlier estimates had forecast 
a deficit of $2,400,000,000. Now the 
figure is $1,700,000,000. 

As the Secretary of the Treasury 
pointed out, ‘a reduction of less 
than 3% in expenditures presently 
estimated would balance the budg- 
et.” Since the Treasury has con- 
sistently underestimated its receipts, 
the hope for a balanced budget is 
much more than wishful thinking, 
especially as both corporate and in- 
dividual earnings for 1955 should 
reach new high levels, resulting in 
larger tax payments. 


The Election Year "Fly" 


Unfortunately there is a “fly in 
the ointment,” for 1956 is an elec- 
tion year. Tax reductions are an 
excellent bait for votes. The reason- 
ing may be specious but the appeal 
is real. Earnest effort to cut the 
expenses of the Government is prom- 
ised by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, but if everything accomplished 
in that worthy effort is thrown away 
by a Congress truckling to a badly 
informed electorate it would not be 
the first time. 

All bankers should stand firmly 
behind the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury and carry on educational cam- 
paigns. among their depositors. The 
possibility of a balanced budget is 
at last in sight. It must not be 
thrown away. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57) 


tional and world scenes sometimes 
has tended to dim the perspective 
regarding banking, and it has taken 
historians of later years to focus 
attention on the meaning of develop- 
ments that may have gone un- 
heeded... 

“So it has been down through 
history. Each new phase of our de- 
velopment—and each new frontier— 
has produced a new setting for 
banking. If we have learned any- 
thing from this history, it is that 
we change with the times, and that 
we must change with the times. Un- 
less we understand and appreciate 
this fact, we shall face the future 
ill prepared to remain the dynamic 
force that banking must be in a 
nation of growth. The physical fron- 
tiers marked by geographical bound- 
aries have long since passed. But we 
have found new frontiers in the 
stratosphere, beneath the _ earth, 
under the seas, and within the atom. 


Capital Needs of Banks 


“Traditionally, a substantial por- 
tion of the increase in banking cap- 
ital has come from retained earnings. 
This will continue to be true in the 
future. However, we cannot expect 
our shareholders to forego indefi- 
nitely their right to receive a rea- 
sonable return from their invest- 
ment in our banks. 

“Thus, management faces a two- 
fold responsibility: first, in recog- 
nizing the need for adequate capital; 
and second, in demonstrating the 
leadership and resourcefulness to 
obtain it. If we, as bankers, do not 
discharge this responsibility, we 
shall run the risk of having imposed 
upon us conditions that are far less 
favorable than any we might devise 
for ourselves. 

“Capital funds must be balanced 
with risk-taking; and while bankers 
must avoid speculation in credit 
Policies, it must be fully under- 
stood that a dynamic lending opera- 
tion does involve risk of exposure to 
losses. The dividing line is difficult 
to determine. What is legitimate 
tisk-taking? Where does it stop, and 
Where is the beginning of the spec- 
ulation we want to avoid? This is a 
Problem we must face with judg- 
ment and courage, but we are better 
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of your customers 
appreciate the 
convenience of NCB 
Travelers Checks 


AND EVEN MORE do 
they appreciate the fact 
that these checks are uni- 
versally accepted wher- 
ever they go. It’s a fine 
thing to give them this 
protection in advance. 


Safe, spendable National City Bank Travelers Checks, instantly recog- 
nized everywhere, can buy goods and services just like cash. But unlike 
the risk of cash, they are refunded in full if lost or stolen. They’re spend- 
able currency at hotels, motels, transportation offices, restaurants, service 
stations, stores—here and abroad. 


More and more do banks appreciate the advantage of selling NCB Travel- 
ers Checks—they keep the entire selling commission of % of 1%. Heavy 
world-wide trade and consumer advertising and promotion create a strong 
market for NCB Travelers Checks, famous for over half a century. All 
NCB Travelers Checks advertisements direct readers to buy at banks. We 
supply extensive merchandising aids free of charge, including a complete 
kit, tailor-made for your ready use. 


WHEN YOU SELL your cus- 
tomers NCB Travelers Checks, 
you’re offering them a real 
travel service that lets them 
relax and enjoy a carefree 
trip. NCB Travelers Checks 
protect the funds they take 
with them just as your safe 
deposit vaults protect their 
valuables back home. 


The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 


of New York 


REMEMBER THESE FACTS: 


© Safe—fully refunded if lost or stolen 

@ Inexpensive insurance for travel funds—cost only 75¢ per $100 
© You keep the entire selling commission —%4 of 1% 

© NCB Travelers Checks have been sold for over half a century 

© Customers are directed to Buy at Banks 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ARCHITECTS PARTICIPATING 
IN THIS SERIES 


Bianculli & Palm 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Samuel E. Homsey 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


MacKie and Kam rath 
SMITH AND WILLIAMS, ARCHITECTS HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Modern Design hy Smith and Williams Features Asbestos Siding 


Smith and Williams 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
Thorshov & Cerny 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


One of a series of distinctive contemporary house The complete set of six designs, with floor plans, 


designs by leading architects expressing their in- and descriptive comments by each designer, is 
dividual concepts of how to take full advantage of reproduced in a full color booklet. Write today 
the exceptional qualities and versatile beauty of for your free copy of “Advanced Designing with 


asbestos-cement siding shingles. Asbestos Siding.” 


ASBESTOS-CEMENT PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION - 509 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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prepared to deal with it if our in- 
stitutions rest on a solid base of 
capital funds. 


Bank Shareholders 


“Our institutions can serve the 
public only if they are sound, so it 
is our responsibility to keep them 
sound. And yet—important as may 
be our purpose of serving the needs 
of depositors, the credit require- 
ments of borrowers, and the related 
financial demands of all the people— 
we also cannot lose sight of the fact 
that banking is a business enter- 
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makes it possible to woter- 
Mame or personal design right 
few as one hundred, as man 


Our wide experience in the 
handling of requirements for 
correspondent banks has given 
us the knowledge and 
reputation for prompt, 


complete and efficient service. 


City NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp.) 


prise. As such, we have partners to 
whom we also owe important mea- 
sures of responsibility. They are our 
shareholders and our employees. 
“Tt is a cold fact that no business 
can survive if it cannot keep both 
of these groups happy and con- 
tented members of their corporate 
families. We live with them in daily 


,contact. We must view our obliga- 
tions to them as debts of honor. 


Personnel 


“We must be prepared not only 
to pay the prevailing salary and 


ing service exclusiy 
available, 


wage rates, but we must reward 
special abilities and contributions to 
the success of our institutions. We 
should do this by increasing com- 
pensation, by recognition, and by 
delegating responsibility. 

“People are learning that there is 
more to a job than money. They are 
learning the difference between a 
life that is spent in important, in- 
teresting, and critical work, as com- 
pared with a life more or less wasted 
in work that is dull, sterile, and un- 
rewarding. 

“We have the unmistakable duty 
of making the lives of people in 
banking more challenging and re- 
warding. For one thing, the rhythm 
of job advancement can no longer 
follow the creeping pace of the past. 
All of us here remember the time 
when middle-aged bank tellers and 
bookkeepers wasted their prime 
years waiting for the senior em- 
ployees in their banks to retire or 
pass on, so that they, in turn, might 
briefly enjoy the rewards of man- 
agerial responsibility in their de- 
clining years. That time has passed. 
Those who deserve advancement 
must receive it as they earn it. 


Credit Policy 


“A policy of active lending has 
now raised our loan totals to un- 
precedented levels. 

“There can be no doubt that un- 
der lending conditions such as pre- 
vail today, the responsibility of 
banking in helping to maintain pros- 
perity and to preserve soundness in 
our economic growth must be kept 
in the forefront of our policies and 
our decisions. Just as during the 
recession of 1953-54 we avoided 
pressures toward forced liquidation 
and deflation, so must we today, 
under the different conditions of an 
active business situation, avoid pres- 
sures toward speculation and infla- 
tion. 

“Again, Federal Reserve policy 
should help to point the way. In 
recent months, the forces of active 
demand for credit have been per- 
mitted to exert a firming influence 
on credit conditions. There has been 
a moderate recovery of interest 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 103) 


A professional musician is a per- 
son who gets far enough along on 
an instrument so you can tell 
whether he is tuning or playing. 
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Salionals De luxe adding machine 


Live keyboard* with keytouch adjustable to each operator! 


Saves up to 50% hand motion — and 
effort! Never before have so many time- 


and-effort-saving features been placed on 
an adding machine. 

Every key operates the motor—so you 
can now forget the motor bar. No more 
back-and-forth hand motion from keys 
to motor bar. 

Keys are instantly adjustable to each 
operator’s touch! No wonder operators 
are so enthusiastic about it. They do 
their work faster with up to 50% less 


effort. New operating advantages, quiet- 
ness, beauty! 
“Live” Keyboard with Adjustable Key- 


touch plus 8 other time-saving features 
combined only on the National Adding 
Machine: Automatic Clear Signal .. . 
Subtractions in red . . . Automatic Credit 
Balance in red . .. Automatic space-up of 
tape when total prints . . . Large Answer 
Dials . . . Easy-touch Key Action... 
Full-Visible Keyboard with Automatic 


Ciphers . . . Rugged-Duty Construction. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, parron 9, on10 


977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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She saves 


half 
the time... 


Boss saves 
all 
the cost. 


A National “De luxe” Adding Machine 
pays for itself with the time-and- 
effort it saves, continues savings as 
yearly profit. One hour a day saved 
with this new National will, in the 
average office, repay 100% a year 
on the investment. See a demon- 
stration, today, on your own work. 
Call the nearest National branch 
office or dealer. 
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rates as the policy of active ease 
has been moditied. This may be in- 
terpreted by bankers as a changing 
in the color of the traffic light from 
green to amber—or caution. It 
should not be considered as a red 
or danger signal, for surely the in- 
tention is not to stop or impede the 
flow of sound credit. 

“Our forward vision must be fo- 
cused on the ways and means of 
serving our credit customers and po- 
tential credit customers more wisely 
and more constructively. We must 
continue to explore new areas of 
productive lending, and we must not 
relax our efforts just because the 
general atmosphere has favored our 
loan business in the past few years. 
Not too long ago real estate and 
consumer loans, for example, were 
only a minor segment of our loan 
portfolios, but since the close of the 
war they alone have accounted for 
almost 60% of the growth in the 
total loans of commercial banks. A 
worthwhile lesson can be learned 
from that fact. 


Management Succession 


“At the very core of any institu- 
tion are the people who manage it. 
Management means leadership, and 
thus we must not neglect the vital 
responsibility that is ours for the 
future leadership of banking. All 
around us, the various segments of 
society are setting their sights for 
the years ahead. Science is not con- 
tent with having solved the mystery 
of the atom; it is calling upon young 
men and women who can be trained 
to explore the new frontiers opened 
up by a great new discovery. 

“Since this responsibility for fu- 
ture leadership is so definitely rec- 
ognized by others, it should be clear 
to every banker that he can be no 
exception. The question of future 
leadership fits in closely with the 
deep interest all of us have in the 
youth of our country. It is the 
youth to whom we must look as the 
source for recruiting into American 
banking for training and develop- 
ment into executive men and women 
worthy of assuming the reins of 
leadership. 

“There are almost 14,000 com- 
mercial banks in the United States. 
These banks are staffed with ap- 
proximately 85,000 officers and 400,- 
000 employees. Few data are avail- 
able concerning officer turnover, but 
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it is a fair estimate that we must 
elevate at least 5,000 persons to 
officer status every year. Also, the 
commercial banking system requires 
about 1,000 new senior bank execu- 
tives every year.” 


Hoover Report 


“It is no wonder that the recent 
report on lending agencies issued 
by the Hoover Commission has cre- 
ated such widespread interest and 
has stirred such controversy. We 
are dealing here with a governmen- 
tal operation of tremendous politi- 
cal, social, and economic import; 


and because it goes to the heart of 
the banking business, it deserves 
the study and appraisal of every 
banker who expects to continue to 
do a bank lending job. 


Automation 


“Perhaps banking’s production 
problem—to use the word ‘produc- 
tion’ rather loosely—is not as fas- 
cinating as the industrial process, 
but it is just as important to us. 
Banking’s production problem is to 
provide the financial services of a 
rapidly expanding country. 

“The volume of activity required 


QUICK? FOR REALLY RAPID CLAIM 


SERVICE... Colorado Credit Life, of course : 


Carl R. Williams (right), President of PLANTERS NATIONAL BANK of 
HUGHES, ARKANSAS is shown receiving a claim check from Glenn 
Barnes, Resident Vice President of Colorado Credit Life for Arkansas. 


The following is a direct quotation from a letter from CARL R. WILLIAMS, President of 
the PLANTERS NATIONAL BANK of HUGHES, ARKANSAS, showing how bankers appre- 
ciate the services offered by COLORADO CREDIT LIFE: 

"We would like to take this opportunity of expressing our sincere appreciation for 
the prompt and efficient manner in which your excellent company has taken care of 
the death claims which our bank has had to file against credit risks in the past. 
The forty-eight hour service which you gave us in remitting our most recent claim 
after the policy holder had owned the insurance only about six months in the amount 
of $4,000.00 was especially appreciated. Our customers are anxious to have this 
service and appreciate Colorado Credit Life's quick response to any request that is 


wonderfui organization such as yours.” 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE 
DEBT CANCELLATION 
FIRE INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


INSURANCE 
Srovt 


forwarded. We are very glad to write you this letter and if you desire, you may use 
it in any way you see fit for advertising purposes as we feel that more banks should 
avail themselves of your fine service and it is a real pleasure to be a part of a 


We invite your questions and requests for information. Wire or call collect 
to the Colorado Insurance Group Home Office in Boulder, Colorado. 


COLORADO CREDIT LIFE 


COLORADO 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLORADO CREDIT 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
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Have sleigh—will travel 


Put him to work for you right now. 

He’s helped a lot of banks around the country get new 
customers ... new accounts. . . simply by installing 
a Christmas Club. 

You'll be surprised how many more people enter your 
door every day ... make regular payments... discover 
your other banking services. 


There are a number of Christmas Club Systems to 
choose from. Rand M€Nally is a particularly good 
one. Their unique new Clubtroller system speeds 
handling, cuts costs, eliminates the need for ledger 
cards or sheets. 


For samples and full information, drop a line to: 


Rand MCNally & Company, Christmas Club Division, 
111 Eighth Ave., New York 11. Box 7600, Chicago 80. 


to handle checking and savings ac- 
counts, tor example, has been in- 
creasing at a phenomenal rate, 
Growth in our population and its 
dispersion into new areas, along 
with an accompanying expansion of 
all facets of business activity, may 
before long make our present load 
of 8-billion checks a year seem 
small in retrospect. Moreover, it 
would be unfortunate if we were to 
assume that the problems created 
by our national growth will be con- 
fined to the city banks, for the po- 
tential outside the metropolitan cen- 
ters is enormous and challenging, 
and the banks beyond the great 
financial posts will require efficiency 
just as much as their city counter- 
parts. 

“Banking will require its own 
kind of automation to handle its 
business efficiently and economically. 
Service must always be the keynote 
of our operations.” 


Dallas Is Growing 


Dallas has become one of the top 
10 financial centers of the country 
with total bank resources exceeding 
$2-billion. The only cities topping 
Dallas are New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Boston, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and St. Louis, and 
Dallas people say that St. Louis had 
better step lively. 

The story of the growth of Dallas 
is dramatic, but Dallas people don’t 
seem so interested in the past as in 
the future. 


An attractive employee booklet issued 
by Republic National 
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The “Be Ready” psychology so 
prominent in Fred Florence’s think- 
ing permeates Dallas from the 
Chamber of Commerce to the taxi 
drivers. 

The Trinity River is one that you 
can wade across most of the year 
but when it rains it rains. Anyway, 
Dallas had but little water so she 
puilt several lakes. Drive a few 
miles out of town toward one of 
these lakes and you'll think you are 
nearing the seashore— boats for 
sale, bait, fishing tackle and the 
usual shore activity. 

She had no fuel so she pipes in 
278,000,000 cubic feet of natural 
gas every day from 164 wells in 
Texas and Oklahoma. 

Around the edge of Dallas are 
about a dozen open spaces of vary- 
ing size, reserved for industries, 
and new plants are being built on 
these areas at a great rate. “Planned 
industrial districts,” they are called. 
and the total space is 10% of all 
engineered industrial acreage in the 
country. 

Most of these sites are within 
view of downtown Dallas and can 
easily be discerned from the tops 
of the taller buildings. 

Dallas planners—and it’s hard to 
find anvone who is not a planner— 
say that the population of the Dal- 
las-Fort Worth area will be 3.000,- 
000 within 20 years, and this seems 
like a conservative guess after a 
tour of the area. 

Some of the nationally known con- 
cerns which have recently located 
large branch operations in the re- 
zion are: International Harvester, 
Ford Motor Company, General Mo- 
tors, American Motors, Safeway 
Stores, Continental Can, Menasco 
Company, U. S. Envelone Company, 
and Congoleum Nairn, Inc. 


To find out how conditions are we 
used to ask the man-in-the-street. 
Now we ask the man-in-the-car 
bought on the instalment plan. 


By the time a family gets the suit- 
cases packed and the car loaded they 
need a vacation. 


A Christian nation is one that 
has churches too many people stay 
away from on Sunday. 
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Minimizes “rejects” 


for all tabulating- 


sorting equipment 


Damaged punch cards that won’t 
go through tabulating-sorting ma- 
chines need no longer be a prob- 
lem. Imperfect cards are actually 
reconditioned, edges restored, 
folds and crumples ironed away, 
by this new Cummins office ma- 
chine. Cards bearing clips, staples, 
documentary stamps and mending 
tape are collected in a separate bin 
for hand inspection. 


All at a speed of over 15,000 
cards an hour! Cummins Cardi- 
tioner is a necessary running mate 
for any make of tabulating equip- 
ment — enables you to get top 
efficiency from your present ma- 
chines. 

The coupon or a phone call to 
your nearest Cummins man will 
bring complete, detailed informa- 
tion on the Cummins Carditioner. 


Cummins 


CUMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES 


Send coupon, 
or refer to 
Cummins listing 
in Classified 
Telephone 
Directories in 
principal cities. 


Name of Business 
Address of Business 


Division of Cummins-Chicago Corp. 
Dept. B-105, 4740 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ili. 


Please send me full information on Cummins Carditioners 
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7-State Flood 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 


cellar was flooded with water and 
mud. The nearby Mechanics Sav- 
ings Bank was flooded up to one 
foot above the lobby floor. The 
Winsted Savings Bank fared about 
the same, although the street in 
front of it was washed out to a 
depth of about 10 feet. 

“The Hurlbut Office of The Con- 
necticut Bank and Trust Company, 
directly opposite The Winsted Sav- 


ings Bank, received flood waters up 
to about 18 inches above its lobby 
floor. The uncontrolled water had 
left three feet of mud in the base- 
ment and supplies were churned up 
as though a giant egg beater had 
mixed them up with the mud. Slimy 
mud and water remained on the 
lobby and operations department 
floors. Fortunately, most of the ma- 
chines in the Hurlbut Office were not 
touched... . 

“On the Monday following the 
flood, we were open to the public to 
perform our regular commercial 


Let Specialists Solve Your Insurance Problems 


CENTRAL NATIONAL OFFERS YOU 


Complete Coverage for financial institutions, includ- 
ing credit life and credit accident and health; automobile 
comprehensive (fire and theft); collision; automobile 
bodily injury, property damage and medical payments — 
available in individual or combination plans. 


Profit-Producing Plans that are simple to use and have 
a tested, proved record of increasing sales volume and 
gaining a far higher percentage of renewal business. 


Simplified Paper Work that makes selling easier, cuts 
‘your clerical work to a minimum, and saves you time 


and money. 


For more information on how you 


will benefit from these services, write today 


to J. Earl Thompson, vice president. 


THE CENTRAL NATIONAL 
1805 Harney St « 


For the answers 


you need on Canada... 


Your inquiries on any phase of 
Canadian business will receive 
prompt attention from any of 


WY BANK 


10 2 MILLION CAMADIANS 


our offices 


listed below: 


INSURANCE 


Central National Building 


COMPANIES 
Omaha 


Bank or MonTREAL 


New York --64 Wall Street 


San Francisco --333 California Street 


Chicago: Special Representative’s Office, 141 West Jackson Bivd. 


650 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA + RESOURCES EXCEED $2,500,000,000 | 
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bank functions. However, with the 
loss of our proof machine, we had 
to fall back on the old block system 
for a proof department. Fortunately, 
one employee had operated such a 
system many years ago and it 
wasn’t long before a system of proof 
was worked out with the use of one 
or two adding machines. As the 
area was Officially declared a dis- 
aster area and extended time was 
allowed in clearing items, we had a 
short time to get a bookkeeping sys- 
tem in operation. The Mechanics 
Savings Bank, close to the Park 
Office, furnished us space in their 
directors’ room for a bookkeeping 
department. With the aid of Civil 
Defense Volunteers, four machines 
were transferred from our Hurlbut 
Office, and our bookkeepers were 
again in operation. ... 

“We believe that other banks in 
the flood area have been affected 
much as we have, yet have worked 
out emergency measures to continue 
their prompt service to the public. 

“At this time, about 90% of the 
local merchants cannot operate from 
their regular places of business. 
Their indomitable spirit and faith 
in the future is keeping them going. 
Some have transferred their busi- 
nesses to their homes or garages and 
some are even operating from barns. 
Citizens in the area bravely accented 
the tragedy and worked faithfullv 
and diligentlv in cleaning up onera- 
tions and in helping those hurt bv 
the flood.” 


Joint publishers’ seals on the back of 
the Connecticut How to Get the Money 
booklet 


Keap in touch with your bank! 


set up as sound practice 

every effort is being mad 

for the benefit af those w 
As these mepe are 


Ask your bank dor extra copies of this linde for ax 
friend you know who may need this help. They're fn 


THE CONNECTICUT BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


THE SAVINGS BANKS’ ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT 


BANKING 


Many legal limitations, aad rules and regulations, have ter 
fer aperation in times, Haweve 
tu liberalize these restrictions quickly 
resseober they will take 
time —~vour hank will know aber ark? wa able to ative 
vou. Be sure to kee bh with af hank 
in 
COAST-TO-COAST 
| 


“We keep up to date in the 
Great Lakes area through 


National Bank of Detroit.”’ 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF DETROIT 
More Friends Because We Help More People 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Small Change Is Big Business for Uncle Sam 


= MAY BE only small change to 
the average citizen, but it is a 
big job for Uncle Sam to keep the 
country supplied with coin — the 
right amounts of the right denomi- 
nations in the right places at the 
right times. Not only is the nation’s 
appetite for subsidiary money vora- 
cious, but our coin-using habits vary 


from locality to locality. For ex- 
ample, half dollars flow in a steady 
stream to New York City and have 
to be hauled about the country to 
satisfy chronic shortages of halves 
elsewhere. Quarters, dimes, and 
nickels also migrate, which makes 
work for the Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks from which the 


for handling instalment loans 


ONE 
STEP 


— produces all necessary records at 
one writing 


— gives customer complete record 
identical with yours 


— sets up filing and sorting system 


LOAN-A-MATIC saves time, expense and errors. Now 
in use by banks from coast to coast. Additional installations 
being made as rapidly as possible. 


WRITE TODAY for copies of the Accounting Packet 


and the Coupon Book. 


LOAN-AMATIC 


JOHN W. GROSS COMPANY 


HARTFORD 3, CONN. 


JOHN W. GROSS COMPANY ® HARTFORD 3, CONN. 


commercial banks obtain tlieir 
“change” and to which they deliver 
their surplus coin. 

At the Feds, coin inventory turns 
over eight or 10 times a year. Over 
the last half-dozen years, what with 
the growing population and boom- 
ing business, more coin has been put 
into circulation than has come out. 
New coin deliveries by the Mint Bu- 
reau to the Feds have averaged 
about 1,100,000,000 pieces a year, 
net. Only about 4% as many pieces 
of coin — worn and mutilated — re- 
turn to the Mint nowadays. These 
are mostly three decades old. The 
bulk of the coins in circulation went 
out in the early 1940s and will stay 
out for their normal life span. 


Mint coin production last fiscal 
year—937,000,000 pieces—was the 
lowest since fiscal 1950. Biggest mint 
year was 1952-53, when 1,620,000,- 
000 pieces were made. The biggest 
month of recent years was October 
1952: 221,000,000 pieces: and the 
smallest month was June 1954: 108,- 
000 pieces. Mint coin inventories 
vary. In September 1951 only 7,500,- 
000 pieces were on hand: in March 
1955, a peak month, 631,000,000 
pieces. The Mint keeps trying to 
guess the coming demand. 

This fiscal year, for example, the 
Mint estimates it will have to meet 
a total demand for 952,000,000 coins 
as follows: 1¢, 696,000,000 pieces; 
5¢, 105,200,000 pieces; 10¢, 108,- 
000,000 pieces; 25¢, 39,000,000 
pieces; and 50¢, 3,660,000 pieces. 
The half dollar seems to be losing 
popularity, which not only puzzles 
but worries the Mint, because its 
stock of those pieces—about 28,- 
000,000 half-dollar coins —at this 
rate will last nearly eight years. In 
fiscal 1955 the Feds relieved the 
Mint of 16,000,000 half dollar pieces 
plus much larger amounts of 
smaller-denomination coins. 

Whereas in 1954-55 Mint deliv- 
eries to the Feds totaled 936,500,000 
pieces of subsidiary denominations 
up to 50¢, the Feds in turn paid 
out to member banks 1,098,000,000 
pieces, drawing on inventory. By 
count, pennies, of course, accounted 
for the largest share. Halves drawn 
by member banks totaled 10,300,- 
000 pieces last year. This was the 
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net only. In several cities member 
banks turned back to the Feds more 
halves than the F'eds paid out. New 
York banks turned back more than 
8,200,000 halves they didn’t need; 
the Cincinnati branch Fed similarly 
received 1,700,000 halves; and the 
Feds in Baltimore, New Orleans, 
San Antonio, Louisville, Chicago, 
and St. Louis received millions. Just 
why halves gravitate to those cities 
no one seems to know. Maybe people 
pring them there to use for tips; 
maybe Pullman porters know the 
secret; or perhaps it is to be ex- 


plained by radio and ‘IV mail order © 


advertising, contests, and the like. 

Other cities seem to eat up halves. 
Some of the places where the Feds 
were asked for more halves than 
came in from member banks were: 
Boston, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, 
Houston, Jacksonville, Philadelphia, 
and San Francisco. In Boston, mem- 
ber banks turned in to the Fed 
18,700,000 50¢ pieces and drew out 
23,100,000. Corresponding Federal 
Reserve records show similar mi- 
gratory habits of the 25¢, 10¢, and 
5¢ pieces. Surplus quarters have to 
be hauled away from Cincinnati, 
Nashville, Boston, Little Rock, 
Charlotte, Atlanta, San Antonio, 
and other cities by the Federal Re- 
serve. Other cities just don’t have 
enough two-bit coins. 


Dues, too, like to travel. They 
flow out steadily from Louisville, 
San Antonio, Baltimore, Charlotte, 
Birmingham, Houston, Nashville, 
and New Orleans, not one of which 
cities has a mint to explain the 
phenomenon. On the other hand, in 
Los Angeles the public keeps want- 
ing more and more 10¢ pieces, 
which have to be brought in by the 
Fed. L.A.’s net offtake of dimes last 
fiscal year was almost as large as 
Chicago’s. But the largest dime town 
of all was Philadelphia. Whereas 
Houston has more dimes than it 
can use, Dallas and El Paso clamor 
for more. Possibly the migratory 
Mexican workers who spend part of 
the year working on farms in this 
country and then go home with their 
season’s savings know the explana- 
tion of that particular puzzle. El 
Paso member banks last year turned 
in 1,500,000 dimes and drew from 
the Fed 11,100,000 of them. 

El Paso’s “consumption” of 
quarters was similar: payments to 
the Fed, 773,000 pieces; withdrawn 
from the Fed, 3,790,000 pieces. 
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COUPON 
BOOKS 


THIS BOOK SERVES YOU 


7 COLLECTS YOUR TIME PAYMENTS . . . actual experience 
shows that Allison Coupon Books are practically 100% 
effective in securing exact payments from normal accounts. 


2 PROCESSES CUSTOMER REMITTANCES . . . coupons are 
ready-made posting media. Coupons handle payments 
faster, easier, more accurately than other methods. 


3 ADVERTISES ALL YOUR SERVICES . . . inserts, placed be- 
tween Allison coupons, carry your sales story for the life of 
the book. Effective advertising to your best customers. 


This complete payment book—doing 3 big jobs—costs 


' considerably less than 1% of the average cost per loan. 


Write today for samples and prices. You will receive all the facts on apply- 
ing Allison Coupon Books to your loan accounts. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
P.O.BOX 102 ¢ INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Nickels are redundant in Birming- 
ham, Boston, Charlotte, Cincinnati, 
Dallas, Denver, Little Rock, Nash- 
ville, Oklahoma City, and Salt Lake 
City, among Federal Reserve cities. 
Baltimore is a voracious jitney 
town. Others are New York, Hous- 
ton, Louisville, and Los Angeles, to 
name a few. 

The effect of parking meters, tele- 
phone booths, vending and gambling 
machines, and the like on coin 
movements about the country have 
not been studied by the Govern- 
ment. A Dallas man, for instance, 


ow can 


bank directories 


be so 


BALLINGER (Co. Seat)—Pop. 5302 


THE FARMERS & 


has vending machines in many 
states all the way to the Canadian 
border. Perhaps this helps explain 
the large excess supply of 1¢ and 5¢ 
pieces turning up at the Dallas Fed- 
eral Reserve, which has a special 
job to do: separate the Canadian 
from the American coins. Dallas 
also uses a machine to pull out the 
wartime zinc-coated cents. 

Mail order businesses, toll roads, 
phone booths, and vending ma- 
chines; travel, tipping, and soft- 
drink tippling help keep our coins 


circulating in the arteries of the. 


Polk's complete information 
is simply arranged for quick 
reference . . . consistently 
accurate .. . first in delivery 


Runnels County—FRD 1 1 Dallas—Me 
OFFICERS: 
woods. Ch Bd. 


MERCHANTS STATE 


The September 1955 Edition is on the 
press. Order your copy today. Make 
reference for those who work for you 


© quick and easy job. 
Single issue $27.50 


Subscription $20.00 a copy 


R. L. POLK & CO. 


130 FOURTH AVE., NO. Ad 


CORRESPOND : 
National City 


DIRECTORS: 
Cont’t R 


W. Bruce 
Loyd Herring 
Stat 

rd Somme: 
4. E. Woods 


SEND YOUR BALLIN 


Cauk Cirectory 


NASHVILLE 3, TENN. 


economy and, incidentally, making 
work for the mints and the banks 
which have to inventory, pay out, 
take in, sort, count, and wrap 
America’s small change. 

To the individual it may be only 
chicken feed, but, to the Mint 
Bureau and the Federal Reserve, 
“march of dimes” has a _ special 
meaning. 

HERBERT BRATTER 


Borrowers Are 
“Prudent” 


is difficult to imagine what 
this country of ours would look like 
today without the automobile and 
its mass distribution, just as it is 
difficult to conceive where the auto- 
mobile would be today without the 
part-payment plan.” 

So writes Rudolf H. Hertz in 
Credit World for July. Mr. Hertz 
is assistant vice-president of the 
Merchants Bank of New York. Writ- 
ing under the title of ‘“‘The Romance 
of Selling Automobiles on Credit,” 
Mr. Hertz says: 

“Fortunately for the economy of 
the country, the public and the lend- 
ers have cooperated wisely in de- 
signing and carrying out sensible 
standards of borrowing and lending. 
By mutual consent (for the average 
borrower is prudent in his budget- 
ing) overloaning and treacherous 
stretching out of terms have been 
reduced to a minimum.... 

“As this is written, the outstand- 
ing automobile credit as extended 
by the banking system and the 
finance companies of this country 
stands at close to $10-billion. New 
automobile loans are made at a rate 
of approximately $1-billion a month. 
And this is about the same amount 
that is being repaid each month by 
these borrowers... . 

“One billion dollars per month in 
new automobile instalment credit 
probably represents the financing of 
something like 500,000 automobiles. 
Therefore, a large part of this op- 
eration is responsible for the crea- 
tion and the maintenance of millions 
of jobs in this nation.” 


The average driver learns how to 
drive safely after about three cars. 
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Housing 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


(8) Despite the free flow of mort- 
gage money early this year, and 
despite the fact that 100% loans 
for veterans have been legal invest- 
ments since 1944, still only about 
6% of the mortgaged homes have 
mortgages of 80% or more of their 
value. 


Picture Should Confound 
the Pessimist ; 


This is hardly an alarming pic- 
ture. On the contrary, it is one that 
should confound the pessimist. It 
should be clear also that whatever 
incipient dangers existed in the lush 
activity of the first months of 1955 
—when, for a short time, the num- 
ber of no-down-payment VA-guar- 
anteed loans probably got as high 
as 60% of all new houses financed 
with GI loans—has been abated by 
the tightening of the money market 
so effectively achieved by Federal 
Reserve action. Moreover, fear of 
the resurgence of any such liberali- 
ties should be quieted by the stiffer 
downpayment and amortization re- 


quirements recently 
FHA and VA. 

The large question right now is 
what will actually be the effects of 
these actions. In view of the large 
volume of outstanding commit- 
ments, the effects will be deferred 
several months, so that their in- 
fluence is almost wholly on 1956 
activity. If conditions remain as 
they presently are, the effects might 
be severe. 


imposed by 


Forecast 


Forecasting, at the moment, thus 
becomes mainly an exercise in 
guessing at Federal Reserve policy 
—a form of recreation which, as I 
understand it, is not indulged in 
even by the Board of Governors. 
For whatever it is worth, my guess 
is that, by a combination of circum- 
stances, including a growth in sav- 
ings, the money situation will be 
noticeably eased soon after the turn 
of the year. I assume no change 


A modern parent is one who prom- 
ises his son an automobile if he be- 
haves until he is 12 years old. 


will be made in the present FHA 
and VA terms. 

On these assumptions, I expect 
that the number of new houses 
started in 1956 will be less than in 
1955. But I believe that the basic 
vigor of the market is such that it 
can sufficiently overcome the some- 
what more rigorous terms on in- 
sured and guaranteed loans to keep 
the decline from being serious. 
Therefore, while I shall be surprised 
if the volume next year exceeds 
1,250,000, I shall be even more sur- 
prised if it falls below 1,200,000. 
The dollar expenditure for new 
dwelling construction in 1956 will 
be very close to this year’s esti- 
mated $14.6-billion. 

As the total stock of housing in- 
creases, home improvement activ- 
ity, under the spur of higher in- 
comes, new desires and new prod- 
ucts, is bound to increase. Although 
we have no dependable current sta- 
tistics on the whole range of main- 
tenance, repairs, alterations, and ad- 
ditions to residential buildings, ex- 
ploratory work done by the Census 
last year indicates that this activ- 
ity is in the neighborhood of $12- 
billion a year. 


b make available to banks, pension funds 
and other inSitutional investors an excephonal 
quantity and diversity of both taxable and 


ta exempt bonds Of investment quality. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 


123 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 « 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 3 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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YOU PAY 


investment in protection must be made carefully; 

much is at stake in case of error. That is why you 
“should turn to the local insurance agent when you have 
an insurance problem. His knowledge, experience, 
ability—plus his interest in your welfare—are assurance 
of sound advice and assistance. { Consult your agent 
or broker as you would your doctor or lawyer... 
men you know and trust. j 


CASUALTY -FIRE-MARINE INSURANCE 
FADELATN -SURETY BONDS 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. ¢ Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, 
Toronto « Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md. 
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Operating Procedures 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


distribution, routing or completion 
of the form, the instructions should 
be placed at the beginning. Many 
poorly designed forms have them at 
the bottom where they are usually 
not read until the form has been 
filled in. Instructions should be brief 
and clear. “Original audit” takes up 
less space and is just as understand- 
able as “please deliver the original 
copy to the audit department.” 

Introduction. A form may be ad- 
dressed to an individual or depart- 
ment. Sometimes preliminary data 
show its use and purpose. 

Body. This encompasses most of 
the “fill-in” data and usually takes 
the most space. 

Conclusion. Most forms are signed 
or initialed by an individual. 


Security Controls 


A BOOKLET emphasimag the im- 
portance of good equipment 
and the practice of security meas- 
ures is offered to banks by Chubb 
& Son, managers of Federal Insur- 
ance Company, New York City. Its 
title is “Security Controls for 
Banks.” 

Based largely on the experience 
of the company’s loss adjusters and 
engineers, the pamphlet offers sug- 
gestions for improving the security 
of teller counters, for key control, 
safe deposit department procedures, 
security measures for night depos- 
itories, and opening and closing 
times. A sample security check 
sheet, which could be printed on a 
bank’s stationery, is included. 

Also offered are suggestions for 
developing a teller training pro- 
gram (handling cash, cashing 
checks, and receiving deposits), and 
for cashing U. S. Savings Bonds. 


Pointers for Tellers 

And here are some miscellaneous 
pointers for tellers: 

“Always greet a customer. 

“Check your working area after 
every transaction. Orderly, system- 
atic work habits are your best as- 
surance for accuracy. Complete one 
transaction before starting another. 

“Use a memo pad to figure loan 
Payments. Be sure you have all 
the papers in front of you before 
completing the transaction. 

“When a payroll or other large 
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cash requests are made, be certain 
that you first obtain either the 
money or a check from a customer, 
then assemble the amount, and 
count it, and again count it before 
the customer. Be sure you have 
made a memo of the large sums by 
denomination under the customer’s 
name. 

“Retain all memos, lists and 
scraps of paper relating to the day’s 
work until you strike a balance. 
Check the contents of your waste- 
paper baskets for possible leads. 
These may help you locate errors. 
Your bank may have a form to re- 


port differences, outlining steps to 
locate these differences. 

“Be sure to thank each customer, 
using the customer’s name (avail- 
able from the deposit slip.) 

“Do not allow a customer to con- 
fuse you by changing denomina- 
tions in the midst of counting. 

“Do not disturb other tellers 
while they are serving customers. 

“Do not talk while counting. 

“Do not accept a customer’s add- 
ing machine tape or totals as being 
accurate. Prove it yourself. 

“While in your cage, do not let 
phone calls interrupt your work. 


a 
complete 
line 

of 


standard 
metal 


Write Dept. K-2 


For more information about 
Watson Bank Counter Equipment 


Special Design. Watson commercial teller's cage 


Bank Counter Equipment 


by the makers of highest quality metal 
furniture...and completely custom-built 
bank equipment, tailored to your needs. 


established 1887 


WATSON MANUFACTURING CO.), Inc. 


Jamestown, New York : 


Watson also builds a complete line of standard 
filing cabinets and ROL-DEX rolling record units 
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“Do not allow a long line to con- 
fuse you. Concentrate on the im- 
mediate transaction.” 

Banks interested in a supply of 
the pamphlets can write to the 
company at 90 John Street, New 
York City 38. 


Duplicating Signature 
Cards 
HEN the Mercantile National 
Bank of Miami Beach, Fila., 
needed duplicates of 16,000 account 
signature cards, it turned to photo- 
copying with equipment already 


owned as the quickest, easiest way 
to handle the situation. 

“This method,” says cashier Er- 
win G. Steis, “saved the bank 20% 
in time and 50% in estimated cost 
of getting the unusual job done.” 

The work was handled on a copier 
under the direction of Mrs. Gladys 
Masters, head of the bank’s central 
files. 

Duplication of the cards was 
necessitated by the bookkeeping de- 
partment’s move from an area im- 
mediately behind the tellers’ cages 
to a mezzanine where signature ver- 
ification with one set of cards would 


YOU CAN BANK ON 


to help you win and hold 


checking account customers 


Both CheckMaster (free book plan) and Chexcel 
(sell the book plan) now have the best looking 


check sets in the field . 


. . and still cost less. 


Judge for yourself. Write for sample check set. 


We help you 
FIND 
Customers 


with newspaper ad mats, car cards 
and radio spot announcements. 


We help you 
SERVE them 


We furnish all deposit slips, 
signature cards, ledgers, statements. 


More profitable for Banks 


S We help you 
SELL them 


with counter and lobby 
posters, folders and 
illuminated displays. 


Vv No initial outlay for operating 
forms er merchandising aids. 
Bank pays only for personalized 
Checkbooks ordered for accounts 
actually served. 


Vv Personalized plans that feature 
top quality imprinting. 


More popular with Customers 


eckMasler 


400 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 


have necessitated a considerable 
walk. 

“It became apparent,” Mr. Steis 
reports, “that a duplicate set of 
cards would be the answer to the 
problem, but to contact 16,000 in- 
dividual account holders repre- 
sented a virtually impossible task, 
so we decided to duplicate the cards 
in our files and asked for bids. 

‘“‘When the estimates came in and 
were under study by the depart- 
ments involved — _ bookkeeping, 
tellers and central files — Mrs, 
Masters suggested doing the job on 
our photocopyer. She believed the 
time could be shortened and the 
cost of the job materially reduced.” 

Bid estimates set 10 days mini- 
mum for the job, but the bank 
finished it in eight. The cost of 
using its own equipment, including 
materials, time of employees work- 
ing on the job and all other items, 
came to less than half of the es- 
timates. 

The operation pointed the way to 
other jobs for the machine, such as 
copying cleared cashier’s checks to 
disclose endorsements in the clear- 
ing process, duplicating court or- 
ders, financial statements, and other 
papers and reports. 


NABAC School 
Foundation Set Up 


STABLISHMENT of the NABAC 

School Foundation is announced 

by Clarence H. Lichtfeldt, director 

of the school and comptroller of the 

First Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- 
waukee. 

Mr. Lichtfeldt explained that the 
Foundation will receive and put to 
use funds for developing educational 
facilities for individuals interested 
in bank accounting, auditing, and 
operation. First to contribute was 
this year’s graduating class at the 
school, which is sponsored at the 
University of Wisconsin by the Na- 
tional Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers. 

“It is hoped that through the 
Foundation necessary research can 
be conducted, required texts pub- 
lished on the 31 subjects offered by 
the three-year school, and its many 
other objectives accomplished,” Mr. 
Lichtfeldt said. 

The Foundation will make pos- 
sible grants, aids, endowments, 
scholarships, and fellowships. 
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NEW 


VISIBLE 


CHECK-POSTING SYSTEM 


makes personal checking account bookkeeping 
more efficient... more profitable 


This new VISIBLE system of Remington Rand not only 
completely eliminates the daily posting of either ledger or 
statement sheets... but it has the unique new Remington 
Rand VISIBLE feature — account names remain visible (see 
illustration)... making for instantaneous finding of the ac- 
count pocket. Postings are made direct to the face of the 
check or deposit slip and settlement for the day consists of the 
proof that the proper amount of checks and deposits have 
been posted. 


Signature, Account Name and Last Posted Item Are All 
Visible In The Remington Rand Pocket 


The signature card is permanently filed under the retaining 
flap at the top of the pocket, leaving the signature constantly 
in view for verification purposes. The depositor’s monthly 
control card, checks, deposit slips and debit tickets are filed 
in front of the signature card in the order posted, so that the 
last item handled is always visible — showing current balance 
at a glance. The 2-year depositor’s monthly control card shows 
the number of items posted and balances, by months. 


Big Operating Economies for Banks 


Banks gain the advantages and operating economies of cycle 
billing. End-of-month workload and overtime expense are 
eliminated. Personnel time savings range up to 50%. Posting 
errors are drastically reduced —up to 80%. Misfiling and 
charges to the wrong account are virtually eliminated. Posi- 
tive signature and amount verification is provided at each 
posting. Substantial savings in space result from the reduced 
number of machines and personnel. 


Fire Protection at Point-of-Use 


This newly designed certified insulated desk houses 2000 ac- 
counts per unit of 10 light, durable, aluminum trays. These 
2000-account units are ideal for any number of accounts for 
either large or small banks...also, as a unit for expansion. 

Also available is our new uninsulated Check-Posting Desk 
which accommodates 20 trays. 

Get full particulars today on this new system. Ask for new 
illustrated folder—X1570—“Remington Rand Check-Posting 
System.” Write Room 2029, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Remington. Frand. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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Teaching Families to 
Swim Financially 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


curriculum research, workshops, 
seminars, in-service training pro- 
grams, and the preparation of ma- 
terials for teachers and students.’ ” 

Since the Joint Council became 
a permanent organization in 1949, 
147 workshops for teachers have 
been sponsored by colleges and uni- 
versities, 37 of which were held in 
1955. 


’ yy And the loss of the major support of a house- 
wt. hold—forever—can cause emotional and finan- 
< cial turmoil that may disrupt lifelong plans. 


§ Only time and faith can heal emotional hurt. 
“ Financial changes can be more readily 


overcome. 


Your customers desire a service that will help 


The National Council for the So- 
cial Studies of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D. C., 
and the Joint Council on Economic 
Education cooperatively are devel- 
oping a series of teachers’ resource 
units, the third of which—Money, 
Banking, and Credit—was written 
in two sections. Thomas O. Waage, 
director of public information, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, is 
the author of the first section called 
Money—Master or Servant. 


NCEFF Organizes for Action 
The first steps taken by the Na- 


ye * * 
« Forever..” 


preserve the financial stability of a household 


urifig, ritical periods. 


ic’s new Critical Period plan guarantees 

yments in event of the mortgagor’s 

can. make 12 months’ payments in case 
ickness or illness. 


y. There is no differential in premium 
Fey No medical examination is required. 


simple. No extra 


repayment. Handling is very 
is required. 


Old Republic’s Critical Period plan is something your 
customers want. It is good business for both of you. 


A letter, wire or phone call will bring the man from Old 
Republic to your desk with full information. 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


James H. Jarrell, President 


307 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 


tional Committee for Education in 
Family Finance were a study of the 
availability of high school text- 
books, the extent to which {amily 
finance was then being taught in 
the classroom, and city and state 
curriculum outlines. Next came the 
development of an outline for a long- 
range program. Its first move was 
to organize summer school work- 
shops for teachers. The first of these 
was held during the summer of 1950 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Thirty-two men and women were 
selected to attend the initia! six- 
week workshop and were awarded 
tuition and travel scholarships, 
made possible in part by a grant to 
the University from the Institute of 
Life Insurance. The Institute con- 
tinues to maintain its aid to the 
committee. 

The University of Pennsylvania 
workshop, which attracts teachers 
from all sections of the U. S., has 
been continued, and subsequently 10 
additional workshops have been 
started. In addition to the Pennsy]l- 
vania workshop, similar programs 
are being offered at these univer- 
sities: California (at Los Angeles), 
Connecticut, Denver, Florida, Miami 
(at Oxford, O.), Oregon, Southern 
Methodist, Syracuse, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 

The committee contemplates a 
12th workshop and anticipates that 
in the future after a program has 
been offered for four or five years 
at one university it may be shifted 
over to another. 


Scholarships 


Scholarships were awarded to the 
465 grade, high school, and college 
teachers attending the 11 workshops 
this past summer. The National 
Committee for Education in Family 
Finance now has a workshop alumni 
of close to 1,500. In addition, it is 
estimated that another 1,000 to 1,- 
500 teachers have received the in- 
service training in family finance be- 
ing offered by several city school 
systems. 

The NCEFF workshops vary in 
length from four to eight weeks. 
The programs consist in part of lec- 
tures by the staffs of the university 
schools of business administration 
and by businessmen. In general, the 
teachers learn about such things as 
the sources of personal income, 
budgeting the income, banking and 
banking services, consumer and in- 
stalment buying, renting or buying 
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a home, life, accident, sickness, and 
general insurance, Social Security, 
pension plans, savings and invest- 
ments, personal taxes, wills, and 


estates. 


Although there is great similarity | 


in the workshop curriculums, each 
university develops its own course 
of study. Banking is always part of 
the program. The practice followed 
in selecting instructors also varies. 
Lecturers may be drawn exclusively 
from the university teaching staff 
or may include businessmen who are 
experts in their field, such as 
bankers and insurance men. 


Textbooks 
Regular graduate-level textbooks 


and educational. materials already | 
approved by the schools of business | 
administration of the 11 universities | 


are used for most of the instruction 


and reference work. In curriculum | 


laboratories, workshop participants 


generally develop materials and | 
projects of their own, to meet their | 
particular local situations and needs. | 
From these workshops have come | 
such projects as bibliographies, re- | 


source units, teaching aids, radio 


skits, playlets, film strips, TV pro- | 


grams, outlines for in-service 
courses, and PTA programs. 


The 1955 Education in Family Fi- 


nance Workshop at the University 
of Pennsylvania, partially composed 
of people who have participated in 


other workshops and returned to | 
the campus to work on advanced | 


problems, developed two teachers’ 
handbooks; namely, A Handbook 
for Education on Personal and Fam- 


ily Finance and More Effective | 


Teaching Methods in Personal and 
Family Finance. Both publications 
are obtainable through the School 
of Education, U. of Pa. 

Other publications developed by 
the Pennsylvania group on specific 
money-management subjects include 
Now Is the Time, a banking work- 
book for ninth and tenth grade stu- 
dents. 


In-service Classes 


As mentioned earlier, several city 
boards of education haye adopted 
the practice of conducting in-service 
classes in family finance for teachers 
prior to school openings or during 
the school time. These programs 
are being, or have been, offered by 
School boards in New York City, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Seattle, 
Eugene, Oregon, and three Connect- 
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We cant promise you 
a genie on a magic 
carpet, but..... 


We can expedite your business in Utah 
and the Intermountain West. 

We know our market. Behind us are years 
of solid banking experience. Our 
personnel has a knack for solving problems. 
How can we help you? 


The Continental Bank 


and Trust Company 
OF SALT LAKE CITY 


MAIN OFFICE: 200 South Main Street 
CENTRAL BRANCH: 1575 South Main Street 


Growing with the Intermountain West 


Member Federal Reserve System © Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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YOU'RE 
OUR 
BUSINESS 


In addition to providing the perfect liaison 
system for mortgagee-dealer relations, 
Foremost Insurance Company —special- 
ists in mobile home insurance— provides 
a Vendors’ Single Interest plan protect- 
ing your interest in the chattel every 
minute there is an unpaid balance. 
Contact your Foremost agent today 
for full details, or write, wire or phone: 


FOREMOST 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 


It's the largest in the Southwest. 
It's scheduled for occupancy 
very soon. 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK of ARIZONA 


HEAD OFFICE: PHOENIX, A 
DEPOSIT INSURANCE 


RIZONA 
MEMBER FEDERAL CORPORATION 


WHY PASS UP EXTRA COMMISSIONS? 


gressive 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 
ONTARIO BLDG. « CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


A. J. V. Thelen, trust officer, Citizens Bank and Trust Company, Charlottesville, 
is the instructor of banking and money management at the University of Virginia 
Family Finance Workshop 


icut cities—Waterbury, Wallingford, 
and Southbury. In Philadelphia the 
in-service program has grown from 
a seven-week session two years ago 
to a two-semester program. In addi- 
tion, they have a pre-school work- 
shop in family finance. 

Statewide in-service workshops 
have been held during the summer 
in Nebraska, North Carolina, and 
Arizona. Several home economists 
who attended the recent NCEFF' 
laboratories have helped to conduct 
these family money-management 
programs within their states. In 
Nebraska, a series of smaller work- 
shops will be built within the frame- 
work of the statewide conference. 
New Mexico is developing a state- 
wide in-service training program 
and in Norfolk, Va., a citywide in- 
service program for school teachers 


is in the process of development. 
The relatively small beginning re- 
counted in this report may appear 
to be a mere ripple in view of the 
fact that there are some 1,500,000 
teachers (grade, high school, col- 
lege, and university) in the United 
States and about 40,000,000 students 
enrolled in the nation’s schools and 
colleges. On the other hand, it 
serves to point up the hunger of 
teachers, students, and the public 
for more basic training in family 
finance management and the op- 
portunities open to bankers and 
others to join forces with the edu- 
cators and the committees now as- 
sisting in this endeavor by answer- 
ing the call to teach in these work- 
shops and otherwise cooperating in 
the advancement of this valuable 
educational movement. 


Roy Latham, vice-president and treasurer, New Brunswick (N. J.) Trust Co., was 

the money management and banking instructor at the Family Finance Workshop 

conducted for the first time during the 1955 summer session by the Home 

Economics Department, Rutgers University, New Brunswick. Marie Meyer, asso 

ciate professor of home economics, Douglass College, the instructor of the work- 
shop, is seated at Mr. Latham’s left 
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Need Any “10-Grands”’? 


N JuLy the Treasury was called 

upon to redeem 353 banknotes of 
the $10,000 denomination, but there 
still remained outstanding 1,162 
others of the same large denomina- 
tion. During the first half of 1955 
the amount of these big-money bills 
outstanding fluctuated very gently, 
between the low of 1,419 in Febru- 
ary and the high of 1,425 in April. 
These $10,000 notes are all of the 
new series issued since 1928. In ad- 
dition 13 $10,000 pre-FDR gold cer- 
tificates are still outstanding. 

All the new series $10,000 bank- 
notes are in the form of Federal 
Reserve notes and carry the symbol 
of the Federal Reserve bank to 
which they are issued. The 1,162 
$10,000 bills outstanding July 31 
were distributed as follows: Boston, 
257; New York, 236; Philadelphia, 
51; Cleveland, 34; Richmond, 22; 
Atlanta, 58; Chicago, 193; St. Louis, 
99; Minneapolis, 0; Kansas City, 
26; Dallas, 77; San Francisco, 109. 


Ir you want some $10,000 bills, 
your bank may get them just like 
it gets any other Federal Reserve 
notes, through the nearest Federal 
Reserve bank. Your Reserve bank 
will ask the Federal Reserve Agent 
to requisition them from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. The latter in 
turn asks the Comptroller of the 
Currency’s issue and redemption di- 
vision to ship the notes to the Re- 
serve bank or branch. 

Some years ago a bank customer 
in the Richmond Federal Reserve 
District wanted $3,890,000 in cash 
with which to close a real estate 
deal in New York. Through the 
Federal Reserve Bank the customer 
obtained 389 new $10,000 bills, which 
were taken to New York and even- 
tually found their way into the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. 
This was before the law made it 
possible for one “Fed” to pay out 
bills of another; not that that would 
have helped in this case, since the 
demand for “10-grand”’ notes is very 
limited. Had the New York “Fed” 
sent the notes back to Richmond, 
shipping and insurance costs would 
have approximated $400. Instead, 
Richmond requested New York to 
send the notes to the Treasury for 
redemption, a procedure costing 
only about $40. The bills were 
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accordingly cut into longitudinal 
halves, the upper halves going to 
the Comptroller of the Currency 
and the lower to the Treasurer for 
cancellation and destruction. With 
both halves in hand the Treasury 
notified New York, which then was 
credited in the interdistrict settle- 
ment fund, while Richmond was 
debited $3,890,000 plus the $40 ship- 


We Like the “Twin Sawbuck”’ 


eee the inflation that has 
been corroding the purchasing 
power of the dollar over the past 
generation is the fact that the $20 
bill has become firmly entrenched as 
the chief payment medium in terms 
of total dollars. Previously it was 
the $10 bill. On June 30, 1955, for 
example, out of about $28,400,000,- 
000 of paper money in circulation, 
$20 bills accounted for a third: 
$9,600,000,000. This was half again 
as much as was accounted for by 
$10 bills, the next most important 
payment medium in terms of total 
value in circulation. These aggre- 
gated $6,500,000,000. 

As recently as the beginning of 
December 1942, a year after Pearl 
Harbor, we used tens and twenties 
in almost equal dollar amounts. Of 
the $17,600,000,000 of paper cur- 
rency then outstanding, the tens 
totaled $4,092,000,000 and _ the 


$1-bills on a press at the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing 


ping cost. In economists’ lingo, these 
389 bills had a “velocity of circula- 
tion” of just one. They were used 
only once. 

The chief use for $10,000 bills is 
in interbank clearings. Hoarders 
and racketeers also sometimes use 
them. To check the latter during 
the war, issuance of new $1,000 to 
$10,000 bills was suspended. 

One thing to remember if you 
plan to get some $10,000 bills: In 
Washington they come only in un- 
broken packs of 200. 


twenties, $4,012,000,000. The effects 
of the wartime inflation, but still 
under price control and rationing, 
are reflected in the corresponding 
data for June 30, 1945. By that time 
the twenties were well in the lead. 
Tens outstanding aggregated more 
than $6,700,000,000; but the twen- 
ties were above $8,400,000,000, quite 
a bit of it hoarded in safe deposit 
boxes, it is believed. 


Prior to World War II the 10-buck 
bill had the edge over the “double 
dime” note. In August 1939 the 
total of 10-spots was $1,681,000,000 
and the $20s totaled $1,487,000,000. 
During the depression of the early 
1930s, however, when currency 
hoarding was considerable, the 
greater convenience of the $20 bill 
led to an increase in its “circula- 
tion,” and the total value outstand- 
ing exceeded by a small margin the 
amount of the tens. This was true 
throughout the Thirties until the 
summer of 1935, when the ten took 
the lead and held it until late 1942. 

The third largest block of circu- 
lating banknotes now consists of 
$100 bills: $5,487,000,000 on June 
30, 1955. Bills of $50 denomination 
come next, totaling $2,658,000,000, 
followed by the fives, $2,061,000,000. 

The effects of the dollar’s depreci- 
ation are strikingly evident in the 
change in circulation of the “cen- 
tury’ notes. In September 1939, $100 
bills in circulation totaled only 
$857,000,000, as compared with to- 
day’s total of nearly seven times as 
much. 

Of course the increased circula- 
tion figures reflect more than infla- 
tion. They are also a concomitant 
of a growing population and an 
ever increasing national product. 

HERBERT BRATTER 
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ARE YOU 


REALLY 


COMFORTABLE 


IN YOUR 


CHAIR 


? 


You will be in a Harter chair 


that adjusts to 


You don’t have to put up with uncomfort- 
able seating. With a Harter executive pos- 
ture chair you get comfort tailored to fit 
you; not just the average man. Precise 
handwheel adjustments do the trick. 


You can discard the loose pillows and 
cushions —this chair is completely comfort- 
able, “as is.” Seat and back are deeply 
cushioned with molded foam rubber. 


The compact design of these chairs is 
right, too. Short arms let you get up close 
to your work without sitting on edge. Always 
you have the comforting support of the 


fit you 


HARTER MODEL 67-T 
EXECUTIVE POSTURE CHAIR 


backrest at just the right spot. But, you can lean back to relax. 


Your choice of metal finishes and durably beautiful upholsteries. 
Every detail is flawless — that’s Harter quality! 


Write for informative booklet, “Posture Seating Makes 


inl ARTE RR 


ore a 


MICHIGAN 


Sense.” We'll send name of our nearest Harter Dealer. 


Harter Corporation, 1008 Prairie, Sturgis, Mich. 


POSTURE 
CHAIRS 


Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


gage loans on a basis whereby the 
agency holds the mortgage, does all 
the paper work, and collects the 
loan. All that the bank is called 
upon to do is to advance the funds 
on Government-guaranteed paper 
and receive a return of 314%. The 
makers of this new type of Govern- 
ment-guaranteed paper must fail to 
qualify for private or Farm Credit 
Administration accommodation be- 
fore qualifying for Farmers Home 
help. 

After the adjournment of Con- 
gress the various Federal housing 
agencies were engaged in work- 
ing up new regulations affecting 
their operations as modified by the 
Housing Act of 1955. This act gen- 
erally sponsored more liberal Gov- 
ernment guarantees. Most of those 
regulations are now ready. 

Some 4,000 mortgages sponsored 
by FHA or VA, and originating 
among colored borrowers or in areas 
remote from readily available mort- 
gage funds, had been placed by the 
end of August through the Volun- 
tary Home Mortgage Credit Pro- 
gram. Their value was $32,000,000. 


Flood Aid Going Strong 


Commercial banks have won the 
praise of Federal officials for their 
part in “pitching in’ to give loan 
assistance on their own account, 
and for furnishing personnel and 
facilities for Federal agencies in 
connection with the flood disaster 
in seven Northeastern states. 

Albert M. Cole, administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
telegraphed his congratulations for 
bankers’ work to Homer J. Livings- 
ton, president of the American Bank- 
ers Association. W. Norbert Engels, 
deputy administrator of the Small 
Business Administration, issued a 
press release to announce that “pri- 
vate banks are furnishing personnel 
to help man temporary disaster loan 
offices established by the agency.” 

Government aid is broad. In gen- 
eral, purely disaster loans are being 
made by SBA to home owners and 
businesses. Housing and Home Fi- 
nance, through its constituent agen- 
cies, is making available loans from 
its formidable kit of FHA and other 
Government-guaranteed loans. The 
new rule requiring 2 more percent- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 
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Burroughs Sensimatic 
Coupon-Leager Plan 


for installment loan accounting 


THE pROGRESSIVE 
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October 


for each installment, including 

balance after payment, is right 
on the customer’s coupon. That’s how 
Burroughs Coupon-Ledger Plan 
stimulates mailed-in payments. Man- 
chester Trust Company, Manchester, 
Conn., found their mail payments 
increased more than 50% when they 
changed to this exclusive plan for 
installment loan accounting with a 
Burroughs Sensimatic. 


each i legible information 


The protection and convenience of 
this ze are especially important. 
On the versatile Sensimatic the con- 
tinuous strip of coupons and the 
ledger are pre-scheduled simultane- 
ously, assuring identical figures. Each 
posting of a paid coupon is proved 
on the Payment Journal. The amount 
of any error is printed, localized for 
quick correction. Partial payments 
are handled with ease. 


Better customer service actually costs 
less, too. The Manchester Trust 
Company finds that five customers 
are now being served in the time it 
formerly took for one. Three tellers 
do the work that used to require 
four, and these three can still handle 
a 50% increase in regular work load. 


Here are all of the advantages of a 
coupon installment plan, without the 
disadvantages. Ask our representa- 
tive to explain it in detail. He’s listed 
in your telephone book. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
“Burroughs” and “Sensimatic” are trade-marks. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 120) 
age points of downpayment and a 
25-year loan term limit on housing 
insured loans was relaxed for flood 
damage cases by the FHA. It is 
contemplated that direct Federal 
loans for community facilities de- 
stroyed or damaged by the flood 
will be made by the Government. 

Norman P. Mason, FHA adminis- 
trator, went to work to try to de- 
sign some kind of a Federal sharing 
of the risk for flood insurance, after 
the President, in Hartford, sug- 
gested Federal assistance should be 


given to provide flood insurance. 
Officials, however, had no plan in 
mind when the President made this 
suggestion. They are now trying to 
work up a plan to submit to the next 
session of Congress. 


Officials Inspire Budget Hope 


Foremost officials of the Eisen- 
hower Administration have inspired 
for the record a hope that in this 
year, fiscal 1956, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will balance its budget. 

Late each summer or early in the 
fall, it is customary for the Budget 


Here’s a team 
that goes places! 


Correspondent banks really get modern, up-to-date, twentieth- 
century service from Fifth Third Bank’s four-man team. These 
men cover a lot of ground, and that means they provide personal service 
and frequently visit our correspondent banks. You couldn’t find more 


friendly, courteous experts to work with. That’s the kind of 
service you expect, isn’t it? To get it, call us. 


We'll be glad to serve you, too. 


You are cordially invited to 


use the facilities of 


Lett to right 

Albert W. Mueller 
Ernst ''Bud"’ Hackney 

E. Stanton ‘'Stan"’ Hewit 
Albert Reik 


fe 


tie FIFTH THIRD [JNION TRUST <° 


CINCINNATI, OHIO « MA 1-5400 


member 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP 


Bureau to revise current year budget 
estimates of the previous January, 
These revisions are made in the 
light of Congressional legislation 
and changed economic conditions 
which might affect the January es- 
timates. 

In the following table, in billions 
of dollars, is shown first the Janu- 
ary and later the late summer re- 
visions for fiscal ’56: 


Jan. 

Estimate Revision Change 
Revenues 60.0 62.1 +2.1 
Expenditures 62.4 63.8 +1.4 
Deficit 2.4 147 — 7 


Item 


Say U. S. Can Balance Budget 


Both the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Director of the Budget 
said the Government “can and 
should” balance the budget for this 
fiscal year, barring unforeseen de- 
velopments. In a joint press state- 
ment, the two officials made the 
strongest kind of an argument in 
favor of a balanced budget in these 
times of peak prosperity. 

They, however, avoided forecast- 
ing it officially in the budget revi- 
sion. 


Prospect Appraised 


Trained fiscal observers, however, 
will hesitate to be affected by the 
sanguine hopes of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Director of 
the Budget, for various factors indi- 
cate a less hopeful prospect. 

In the first place, at the end of 
summer it must be difficult to fore- 
see economic conditions nine months 
ahead, when even in January, after 
a fiscal year is already half gone, 
budget officials find it difficult to 
forecast closely. 

Thus in January 1955, in estimat- 
ing expenditures for the present fis- 
cal year, the budget also made new 
estimates for the fiscal year 1955, 
then half gone. They underesti- 
mated ’55 spending at that time by 
$1-billion. 


Spending Is Rising 

One of the highlights of the 
budget revision, even if it was not 
pointed up in the official releases, 
is the tendency of Federal expendi- 
tures to rise generally. As compared 
with fiscal ’55, it is officially esti- 
mated that fiscal ’56 will see, in 
millions of dollars, the following 
increases in spending by function: 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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RECEIPT FOR 


1 


\ 
PAYMENTS 
or 5 
WHEN THISSTUB 
IS PROPERLY 
STAMPED 
\ 
| 


COUPON NO. 


ACCOUNT NO. 


1 4i4i 


HOLDER MUST 
NOT DETACH 
© © THIS COUPON 


THE 
CHASE MANHATTAN 0 50 
BANK 


New system uses Prepunched Coupon Books of familiar 


stub-type, 


The Sorter 


preferred by members 33 to 1. 


CHASE MA 
NHaTT 
BANK 


COUPON 
No. 
4 ACCOUNT No 


4504 


NOT DETAacy 
THIS Coupon 


$0.50 


© 


THE 


Low cost Automation for Christmas, Vacation 
and School Savings Clubs—it’s here now! 


Christmas Club a Corporation, 
originator of the Christmas Club plan, 
develops a new system — another 
of the many that it has created to 
fit the individual needs of 


financial institutions 


Using this new system, one large 
bank was able toreduce the number 
of employees assigned to sorting 
and posting by two-thirds. Another 
has been able, for the first time in 
its history, to get a complete, up-to- 
date, daily inbalance analysis of 
its club accounts. 


This new system uses Pre- 
punched Coupon Books of the 
familiar stub type, preferred by 
members 33 to 1, and processes 
the coupons on small, fast, inex- 
pensive Underwood-Samas ma- 
chines, which may be rented or 
purchased. 


It is particularly suited for 
clubs with memberships of 5,000 
or over; can frequently prove 
economical for smaller clubs 
where other operations can be 
performed by the same machines. 


Christmas Club, of course, 
holds no brief for any one sys- 
tem. We make them all. We do 
believe, however, that this new 
method may hold special advan- 
tages for many financial institu- 
tions. May we give you the de- 
tails? Ask your Christmas Club 
staff man, or write us direct. 


VACATION CLUBS e SCHOOL SAVINGS e ALL PURPOSE CLUBS @ TAX CLUBS 


Ghrisimas Club 


PAY MENT 


DUE THIS 


K Corporation 


FOUNDED BY HERBERT F, RAWLL 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
STAFF MEMBERS THROUGHOUT AMERICA 


BUILDS CHARACTER e@ BUILDS SAVINGS e BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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383 
152 
665 
308 
503 


Veterans’ benefits 
Welfare, health, education 
Commerce and manpower 
Interest on debt 

“General government” 


Estimated decreases were as fol- 
lows: 
Major national security 1,665 


International affairs and finance 63 
Agriculture price supports 995 


It is a matter of record that the 
Eisenhower Administration has 
greatly underestimated costs of 


farm price supports. Rep. Jesse P. 
Wolcott (R., Mich.), ranking minor- 
ity member of the House Banking 
Committee, officially advised the 
House (in connection with the legis- 
lation boosting by $2-billion to $12- 
billion the funds of Commodity 
Credit Corp.) that, when a year 
previously the Administration asked 
for a boost to $10-billion from $8.5- 
billion, he had been advised the 
$1.5-billion would be the last neces- 
sary. He received the same assur- 
ances respecting the new increment 
of $2-billion voted at the end of the 
session, he stated. 


While the “flexible support”’ prices 
voted by Congress in 1954 may by 
an average of a few percentage 
points on major farm commodities 
have reduced the level of support 
prices, its fiscal impact was rela- 
tively insignificant in a period of 
sagging farm prices, which induced 
a large flow of commodities to move 
under the protection of price sup- 
port. 

So, unless farm prices should 
move sharply upward, the cost of 
farm price supports this fiscal year 
should approximate the cost for the 
current year, fairly closely, and this 


— item of $1-billion of economy would 


COLOMBIA 
MEANS BUSINESS 


LET US HELP YOU INCREASE YOURS 


O PPORTUNITIES in Colombia for U. S. business are increasing 
every year. Trade connections are becoming more profitable. With 
an eye on your business future there, why not let us assist you 
with your collections and letters of credit? 

For instance in making collections, we have an outstanding 
record of combining efficiency with tact, courtesy with results— 
a proven faculty for settling unpaid accounts quickly and retaining 


good-will. 


As for letters of credit, consider the convenience of our 34 offices 
located in every important commercial centre in Colombia. This 
exceptional coverage is a great advantage too in furnishing current 
and comprehensive trade information. 

In fact whatever your requirements, we have special departments 
handling every phase and facility of banking. More and more 
progressive U. S. banks and business firms are making use of our 
extensive organization established for over 43 years. 


We invite your inquiries. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 


Capital paid-up 
Legal reserves 
Other reserves 


$21,205,712.50 — Pesos Colombian. 
$19,316,836.65 — Pesos Colombian. 
$7,946,784.81 — Pesos Colombian. 


General Manager: Antonio Derka 
Head Office: MEDELLIN, CoLomsiA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Armenia (C), 


Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla (8), 


BOGOTA (4), Bucaramanga, Cali (2), Cartagena, Cartago, Ciicuta, 


Girardot, Ibagué, Magangué, Manizales, Medellin (3), 
Neiva, Palmira, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto Berrio, 


Monteria, 
San Gil, Santa 


Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez (S). 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeké, 40 Exchange Place, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


appear dubious. Furthermore, Con- 


| gress has just raised from $700,- 


000,000 to $1.5-billion, the cash 


| losses CCC can take in “selling” 


CCC stocks for foreign currencies. 
This program is being prosecuted 
vigorously by the Department of 
Agriculture, with deals in the off- 
ing for the “sale” of perhaps close 


| to $500,000,000. 


However, the actual movement of 
commodities and taking of losses 
had been relatively small up to the 
time of the budget revision. 

The official hope for a balanced 
budget assumes, of course, that the 
extra-budgetary proposals backed 
by the White House, such as aid for 
local school construction, aid for a 
huge road construction program, 
loans on the most liberal basis to 
farmers of subnormal income, and 
health “reinsurance,” will not be 
enacted by Congress in such a way 
as to appear technically and legally 
as part of the Federal budget. 


Consider Hoover Reports 


One of the most interesting prob- 
lems confronting the Federal agen- 
cies is what to do about the more 
than 300 recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 


A person who thinks too much of 
himself isn’t thinking enough. 


The United States may have its 
faults, but we haven’t found anyone 
who wants to move out. 


Many a man who thinks he is on 


his way to greatness is only on his 
way. 
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Modern 


banking 


requires 


FEDERAL 


INSURANCE 


Showcase vaults, volume transactions 

over open counters free of bars and COMPANY 
grille work, and other present-day banking 

conveniences require up-to-the-minute into which has been wares 
protection. In supplying blanket bonds and ONiTED 
other types of insurance to meet these GUARANTEE COMPANY 
changing requirements, we offer a broad 
and intimate knowledge of modern CHUBB & ree 
protection techniques plus the ability to Managers 

apply fresh thinking to your individual 90 John Street, New York 3&;N.Y. 
problems. It is this interest in your problems 

that enabled us to introduce many of the 

protection standards that are today serving 


the leaders of the financial industry. 
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Universal has a tested, proven plan 
to multiply your mail deposits and 
MORE IMPORTANT to re-estab- 
lish personal contact with your-too- 
seldom-seen mail depositors. Send 
today for FREE miniature mail 
box packed with match books — 
without obligation, we'll include 
full details and PRICES on differ- 
ent Universal plans now being used 
by over 2,000 banks to build up 
various depart- 

ments. 


UNIVERSAL MATCH 
CORPORATION 
Offices in Principal Cities 
1501 Locust St. 

St. Louis 3, Mo. 


People 60 to 80 


CAN APPLY FOR 
LIFE INSURANCE 


If you are under 80, you can 
still apply for a $1,000 life in- 
surance policy to help take care 
of final expenses without bur- 
dening your family. 

You can handle the entire 
transaction by mail with OLD 
AMERICAN of KANSAS CITY. 
No obligation of any kind. No 
one will call on you! 

Write today for free informa- 
tion. Simply mail postcard or 
letter (giving age) to Old Amer- 
ican Ins. Co., 1 W. 9th, Dept. 

L1043M, Kansas City, Mo. 


do you ne 


imitation leather or plastic 

commercial passbooks and 
pocket check cases 

SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 124) 
These, it is asserted, could save 
several billion dollars and permit a 
substantial tax cut with a balanced 
budget. 


Three Categories 


The Commission’s recommenda- 
tions fall into three fairly broad 
categories. 

(1) Those which were designed 
to promote efficiency and economy in 
the operation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, such as recommendations 
to cut paper work, improve pur- 
chasing and warehousing opera- 
tions, different methods of budget- 
ing and accounting, and so on. 

(2) Those recommendations 
which would get the Government 
out of business-type enterprises 
whose operation by Government was 
not absolutely indispensable to the 
public service, but could be per- 
formed more efficiently, at a lower 
cost, and with return of taxes to 
the Treasury if operated by private 
enterprise. There were estimated 
to be some 3,000 business-type en- 
terprises operated by the Govern- 
ment, in 24 different agencies. Of 
these, about 2,500 were operated by 
the military service departments. 

(3) A whole third class of 
Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions would change the basis for 
various Federal business-type ac- 
tivities, as well as those with a wel- 
fare angle, either to eliminate, dis- 
close, or bring under control hid- 
den types of subsidies. For instance, 
it was proposed as to many Federal 
lending agencies that they should 
pay the true cost to the Treasury 
of Treasury money they use. 


Procedure v. Vested Interest 


Another way of looking at the 
recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission is that some of them in- 
volve primarily changes in tech- 
niques, administrative methods, or 
ways of doing business. On the other 
hand, others, like the sweeping rec- 
ommendations that subsidized as- 
pects of lending be eliminated from 
the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, involve the paring down of 
subsidies for heavily entrenched 
pressure groups. 

This latter concept affecting pres- 
sure groups is convenient to bear in 
mind in ascertaining the prospects 
for action to put these recommenda- 
tions into effect. 

In general the Eisenhower Ad- 


ministration at the top level is in- 
clined to be hospitable to improved 
management and accounting. Al- 
ready an official has been designated 
within the Defense Department to 
carry through and see how these 
recommendations affecting the De- 
fense Department can be put into 
effect. One such official tagged to 
“follow through” on Commission 
recommendations was being sought 
for the Budget Bureau. 

On the other hand, it is a truism 
of Government that the lower the 
echelon the more resistance will be 
encountered to establishing new and 
more efficient ways of doing busi- 
ness, when this requires new and 
uncomfortable administrative rou- 
tines, and perhaps even requires 
payroll reduction. 

This pressure against change has 
remarkable vitality against even 
top-level demands for action. 


Pressure Groups Hit 

Most of the Hoover Commission’s 
substantive changes designed to re- 
capture Federal capital invested in 
Government or Government-spon- 
sored enterprises, and to curtail the 
subsidy aspect of lending as in lend- 
ing and guaranteeing agencies, 
however, do arouse direct conflict 
with entrenched pressure groups 
with a vested interest in Federal 
subsidies. 

The howl which arose when the 
Hoover Commission proposed that 
REA pay the true cost of its money 
in the market, as recommended by 
the Commission, amply illustrated 
this point. 

While the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration appears to be favorable to 
ending Government activities of a 
relatively minor character, such as 
rope or ‘ paint-manufacturing, or 
coffee roasting, its record for “tak- 
ing on” entrenched pressure groups 
—except, to a small degree, farm- 
ers—is not impressive. As a matter 
of fact, the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion is demanding legislation creat- 
ing new beneficiaries for public 
subsidy for roads, health, education, 
the farmer with subnormal income, 
and several others. 

Likewise the predominantly “lib- 
eral” Congress is opposed to sub- 
tracting either direct or indirect 
benefits from pressure groups. Dem- 
ocrats may even make the Hoover 
Commission recommendations a po- 
litical issue in the 1956 national 
election campaign. 
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wide carriage Smith-Corona 
with 10-Key Tabulator 
mows down statistics 


Smith-Corona offers the ideal typewriter 
for all banking applications. In addition to 
all the wonderful features of the “Eighty- 
Eight” Secretarial, two special features are 
available. 1) A choice of six carriage 
widths, ranging from eleven to twenty- 
seven inches. 2) A 10-Key Decimal Tabu- 
lator that eliminates back-spacing and 
enables the typist to “mow down” statis- 
tics! Why not phone today for a revealing 


demonstration ! 


Smith-Corona 


SMITH-CORONA INC SYRACUSE 1N Y 
BRANCHES OR DEALERS IN ALL MAJOR CITIES 


October 1955 
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Canada’s Defense 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


Warning) line to stretch about 3,000 
miles, partly on the rim of the Arc- 
tic, is mainly an American project 
to cost about $250,000,000. DEW 
sites are expected to be ready for 
occupancy this autumn, although it 
seems unlikely that the entire line 
will be completed and fully equipped 
for another two years. 

The weakness in Canada’s de- 


fenses is in its system of voluntary 
military service. As a result, her 
regular forces have a maximum 
strength of about 120,000, the air 
force with slightly over 50,000, the 
army with not quite that number, 
and the navy with 20,000. These 
figures exclude civilian employees 
attached to the armed services, as 
well as several thousand officer ca- 
dets in training, and trade appren- 
tices. There are also volunteer re- 
serve forces in militia (correspond- 
ing to the American National 


JACKSONVILLE 


FLORIDA 


. where there is a civilian labor 


force of over 145,000 workers covering 
every branch of business and indus- 
try. We have been serving our State 
and Community for 78 years. 


“ BARNETT 


NATIONAL BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL 


DEPOSIT 


of Jacksonville 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


OLD SUPERSTITIONS 


and what they mean 


(G00 a vil ) 


THE 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 
GROUP 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
(Fire Department) © 
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London & Lancashire 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ¢ ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY © LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ¢ SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 


LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


When someone says, 

“God bless you”, 

he is protecting you in a 
moment of great danger. 

For it was once widely 
believed that when you 
sneezed, your soul could escape 
from your body. 


Although we no longer 
believe in such things, 
as an agent, you are in 
danger unless you sell 
at least the protection of 
the Broad or Special Form. 


GROUP 


STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Guard) and other auxiliary units 
with a combined strength of nearly 
60,000 which could be called out for 
active war duties. The Prime Minis- 
ter of the Canadian Government has 
stated that, in the event cf another 
major conflict, conscription would 
be introduced, but enforcement 
would be difficult, at least in time 
to meet any massive attack on even 
a few strategic points. 

The opposition to conscription in 
Canada is mostly in the Province of 
Quebec, although its large French 
population is solidly arrayed against 
Communist principles. This opposi- 
tion seems inherent in these people, 
for it goes back about 200 years 
when Montcalm, the brave French 
general entrusted with the defense 
of Quebec against the British on- 
slaught, found that he could not 
obtain sufficient recruits from the 
French population to supplement his 
small regular forces from France. 
Later, during the American Revolu- 
tion and in 1812 when French- 
Canadians were urged to resist 
American attacks upon Canada, they 
made only feeble responses, even 
though they were treated by the 
British authorities with such great 
tolerance that they were permitted 
to keep most of their own customs, 
laws and religion, privileges that 
won strong support for the British 
régime from the Roman Catholic 
clergy. 


In Europe and Korea 


Yet at times these people re- 
sponded to the call of arms. In the 
War of 1812 one of their forces de- 
feated the American General Hamp- 
ton near Montreal. In the last two 
World Wars French-Canadian units 
distinguished themselves in some of 
the fiercest fighting, while they par- 
ticipated in the ill-fated Korean af- 
fair and now form part of the Cana- 
dian forces in Europe. Moreover, 
French-Canadians submitted to con- 
scription in the last stages of the 
World Wars of 1914-18 and 1939-45. 

Still, the opposition to compulsory 
military service persists in Quebec, 
and, as this Province holds the bal- 
ance of political power in Canada, 
its views on this matter have to be 
observed by all political parties. So 
the unpleasant fact is that Canada’s 
regular forces are proportionately 
only about one-third those of the 
United States, which already has 
armed detachments at a number of 
outlying posts across Canada. 
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Junior Livestock Feed- 


arly 

for | jng for Profit, Not Ribbons 

has (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 

ther peaters so that over a 5-year period 

ould they have found they must expect 

bad years along with the good. For 


example, the first year—1949—the 
even | feeders netted a profit of $66.96. It 
was a different story in 1953, how- 


_7* ever. Then the kids suffered losses, 
a at averaging $11.57 a head. Few were 
Pm ch able to show a profit. Some man- 
unst aged to break even while others suf- 
Brel fered losses. Their fathers, how- 
ple, ever, had similar experiences. 

ears 

nch Parental Cooperation a Must 

= “It takes cooperation from the 
= parents to make this project a suc- 
- cess,’ Mr. Rohwer admits. “We give 
the the youngsters very little supervi- 
hie sion but people have cooperated 
= beautifully. We feel it’s a commu- 
olu- nity project, not just that of the 
nch- bank. As a result, townspeople work 
mat with us. Local merchants are not 
they encouraged to bid at the sale. As a 


— result, the kids get the Chicago 
price and save the freight.” 


reat Packers know they’re getting ex- 
tted actly what they’re paying for. The 
— majority of the calves are well-fin- 
that ished. Packer-buyers have been 
tish quoted as saying it’s becoming more 
olic difficult to pick the top pens at the 
sale in September. 
Mr. Rohwer feels the bank bene- 
fits because youngsters get ac- 
nil quainted with the bank and no 
oe longer are hesitant about coming 
de- into the bank to make a loan. They 
= often have their own checking ac- 
ye counts and purchase feed and other 
nits supplies out of their own earnings. 
Most ters h tabl 
youngsters have portable grain 
pe bins from which the cattle are fed, 
. and some have water tanks which 
a are fed directly by pipes. 
= All in all, it seems that everybody 
the gains through this unique project. 


-45, 
ory A great many Democrats are won- 
pec, dering whether Eisenhower will de- 
bal- cide to risk a personal unemploy- 
ida, ment crisis in 1956. 
be 

So Just how do some of our large 
la’s cities tell the difference when there 
tely is a crime wave. 

the 
has A wise husband confides his busi- 
of ness troubles to his wife—especially 


if she wants a mink coat. 


October 1955 


You'll be doing your customers, your stockholders and your 
bank a great service by looking into the Todd Sort-O-Namic 
System for imprinting and sorting checks. With the Todd 
Sort-O-Namic System your bookkeeping department can 
sort all checks swiftly, accurately, efficiently. There is no 


problem of deciphering illegible signatures. 


Sort-O-Namic cuts check-sorting time in half —reduces 
sorting errors by 85 %—shortens training periods for cen- 


tral proof machine operators as much as 20%. 


If your bank is troubled with mis-sorts, mis-posts, mis- 


filings, Sort-O-Namic is the answer. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. B, Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Please send me complete information about the 
Sort-O-Namic Plan. 


Name of Bank__ 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK City 
SALES OFFICES IN Y@ PRINCIPAL CITIES 
By. 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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COLOMBIA 


i h 
Efficient Servier throug 
BANCO DE BOGOTA 


Oldest established and largest Bank in Colombia 
MARTIN DEL CORRAL, PRESIDENT 


@ Special attention to collections 


@ Accurate and dependable credit 
information service 
TOTAL ASSETS: 
More than $510 Million Pesos 
(Aproximately US.$ 204.000.000) 
TOTAL COLOMBIAN FOREIGN BUSINESS: 
Imports Exports 


1953: US. $ 488.661.051 US. $531.452.635 
lariat 1954: US. $ 650.626.000 US. $656.359.000 


BANCO DE BOGOTA 


ESTABLISHED 1870 ® BOGOTA, COLOMBIA 6S. A. 


10 Post Office Square 


Scudder . Prospectus on request: 


Boston 9, Massachusetts 
Stevens One Wall Street 
met o AF New York 5, New York 


Clark 117 South 17th Street 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
ESTABLISHED 


IN 1928 8 So. Michigan Avenue 
Fund, Inc * Chicago 3, Illinois 


The “Eastern Shore” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania, to remain 
until the redcoats sailed away. 

The Farmers Bank was allowed to 
issue notes (paper money) on its de- 
posits to the extent judged “prudent 
and expedient, not exceeding the 
sums so deposited.” This was a first 
step in breaking the hold of the 
“city bankers’ on the financing of 
rural areas. 

Talbot County’s income from fish, 
oysters, and crabs is around $1,250,- 
000. Nearly 150,000 acres of farm- 
land, interspersed with wooded 
areas, produce wheat, corn, to- 
matoes, peas, sweet potatoes, soy- 
beans, dairy and beef cattle, tur- 
keys, broilers, hogs and sheep, worth 
around $6,000,000 in 1953; some- 
what less in 1954, due to drought 
and hurricane “Hazel.” J. McKenny 
Willis, Jr., president of the Easton 
National, has been a leader in a 
crop diversification program. Much 
of the vegetable crop is canned or 
quick frozen. The soybean crop is 
used chiefly as chicken feed; the 
Eastern Shore, with adjoining Del- 
aware, has long been a broiler rais- 
ing center. 


Planned Growth 


Easton, population about 6,500, 
is the shopping, social, and cultural 
center for three counties. Its retail 
sales are over $30,000,000. But Tal- 
bot County and its county seat are 
not after growth in population, in- 
dustry, or business for the mere 
sake of growth. The opening of the 
Bay Bridge has increased pressure 
on the Eastern Shore to industrial- 
ize. Talbot County has protected its 
roadsides, homes, and waterfront 
areas with planning and zoning reg- 
ulations recently upheld in a court 
decision. It does not propose to let 
neon-lighted dollar and dime traps 
mar its new highways nor lose the 
special flavor of its traditional life 
in an invasion of juke-box culture. 
Instead, Easton has been remodeling 
its business section in the pattern 
of the colonial restoration of Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. The New Jer- 
sey Expressway and a new Delaware 
River bridge have brought Easton 
within about four hours’ drive of 
New York. It does not want to be 
an industrial suburb of New York. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 
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CHICAGO 


LD 93 


CHICAGO 


LD 92 


WS 


CHICAGO 


LD 313 


Dealing in Governments? Call us—collect— 


and get prompt attention while on the phone 


Next time you’re dealing in securities, let us show 
you what we can do to facilitate the handling of 
trades you may have in mind. Call Chicago LD 92, 
93, 155, 313 or FRanklin 2-6800—we pay the 
charges. Under normal market conditions, you'll 
get an immediate bid or offering. 

This is a primary market. We carry a substantial 
position in Treasury bills, notes and other govern- 
ment issues, so we can act without delay. And the 
officers of our 90-year-old Bond Department have 
the experience and facilities to give you the kind 
of service you’re looking for. 

You don’t have to be a correspondent of The First 
National Bank of Chicago to use this service. But 


if you are, you can authorize us to charge or 
deposit to your account and make the transaction 
even simpler. If you’re not a correspondent, you'll 
be interested in the many valuable services we offer. 
Why not write us today and let a man from The 
First explain how these services can benefit you? 
He’ll be glad to call on you at your convenience. 


GOVERNMENT BOND DEPARTMENT 
Vice-President 

Assistant Cashier 

Assistant Cashier 


L. F. WINTERHALTER 
Josepu A. SMOLE 
Frank G. HERMAN 


Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman of the Board 


James B. Forean, Vice-Chairman 
Huco A. ANDERSON, Vice-President 
Guy C. Kippoo, Vice-President 


Homer J. Livineston, President 


Water M. Heymann, Executive Vice-President 


Gaytorp A. FREEMAN, Jr., Vice-President : 
HERBERT P. Snyper, Vice-President 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
HOME BUILDING 


AT HIGHEST LEVEL IN HISTORY 


H™ BUILDING in Southern California has been at an all-time 
record level during 1955. Dwelling units were included in the 
building permits during the first 7 months at a rate equivalent to 
161,000 units per year. This compares with the previous record of 
144,258 established in 1954. 


In the Los Angeles Metropolitan Area (Los Angeles and Orange 
counties combined), homes are being built at the rate of 116,000 per 
year. This is larger than the total for any state in the nation with the 
exception of California itself. 


The Los Angeles area ranks first among all the metropolitan areas 
of the nation in volume of home building—substantially above the 
New York-Northeastern New Jersey Metropolitan Area and more than 
double the Chicago Metropolitan Area. 


With about 3% per cent of the population of the United States, 
the Los Angeles area is accounting for nearly 10 per cent of all homes 
being built in the nation. 


NUMBER OF FAMILY DWELLING UNITS 
INCLUDED IN BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 


IN THE 14 SOUTHERNMOST COUNTIES 
OF CALIFORNIA 


THOUSANDS OF DWELLING UNITS 


ANNUAL RATE 1ST 7 MONTHS 


MontHiy Summary oF Business ConpiTIons IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, from 
which this excerpt was taken, is published regularly for friends and customers of 
Security-First National Bank by our Research Department. If you would like to 
receive it free of charge regularly, write Bank and Customer Relations Department. 


MANAGING COMMITTEE 


GEORGE M. WALLACE, Chairman 
Chairman Board of Directors 


JAMES E. SHELTON 
President 


ECURITY- FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK ° 


OF LOS ANGELES 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


_ CHESTER A. RUDE 
Chairman Executive Committee 


Cc. T. WIENKE 
Vice President 
PAUL D. DODDS 
Vice President 
LLOYD L. AUSTIN 
Vice President 


RESOURCES OVER 1% BILLION DOLLARS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13()) 


The town has had a healthy 
growth, from about 4,000 before the 
war to 6,500 now. Since the war's 
end, about 800 homes have been 
built. “The bank helps to finance 
an average of a house a week,” says 
Vice - president Matthews. “And 
United States Savings Bonds have 
figured in just about every one, as 
part or all of the down-payment. 
The last one was a former Air Force 
pilot who had saved up $4,400 in 
bonds, had a $2,000 lot, and financed 
an $18,000 home. We lose no chance 
to encourage bond saving. We ad- 
vise people to borrow from the bank 
rather than sacrifice bonds in a 
temporary emergency. 

“Our basic philosophy here is di- 
versification. Diversified farming 
helps the farmer and the county. 
And we counsel our customers to 
diversify their investments. We 
think these should include life in- 
surance, Savings Bonds, and, if 
there is money enough, good stocks. 
We stress Savings Bonds, for their 
safety, liquidity and sure yield, both 
E and H bonds. Just this week, I 
advised a canner to sell his wood 
land and put the money into bonds.” 

Emory W. Slaughter, executive 
vice-president and director, pointed 
to the bank’s motto: “A Tradition 
of Trustworthy Service.” 

“Our tradition of service has al- 
ways included loyal service to the 
Government,” he said. “In the War 
of 1812, ours was one of the banks 
that loaned money to the Treasury. 
Not all banks did. We have kept 
up that service in war and peace. 
We are continuing it heartily in sup- 
port of the Savings Bonds program.” 

Mr. Slaughter has served for sev- 
eral years on the Maryland Banking 
Committee of the Savings Bonds 
volunteer organization as chairman 
of Group V. President Willis for 
some years was postwar Investor 
Market representative on the state 
committee. 

The chairman of the Talbot County 
Savings Bonds Committee, J. Ed- 
ward Lloyd, is an Easton real estate 
man who has a special connection 
with the Easton National. He is a 
descendant and namesake of Edward 
Lloyd, who introduced the act that 
authorized the chartering of the 
bank. 

Against strong opposition, that 
act was passed to help the peo- 
ple toward financial independence. 
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Contemplation-of- 


Death Gifts 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


gift that will determine whether the 
property given will be taxed as 
though it were part of his estate. 
His state of mind is determined from 
all the surrounding circumstances— 
what he said, the nature of the prop- 
erty he gave, his age, his health, his 
physical activity, anything that will 
throw light on what prompted the 
gift. The donor is in an ideal posi- 
tio. He and his advisers set the 
stage, direct the dialogue and the 
action. Thus in Johnson v. Com- 
missioner, 10 T.C. 680 (1948), the 
donor was 90. He and his advisers 
had carefully studied the contem- 
plation of death decisions and opin- 
ions. He told his children he was 
giving them his rental properties 
because he wanted to be rid of the 
burdens of management and_ be- 
cause he wanted to see them enjoy 
the property. The testimony indi- 
cated that, after making the gift, 
he acted like a man with a new 
lease on life. The court, after hav- 


ing summarized this testimony said: 
It is impossible to read the record 
here without concluding that the dece- 
dent was in extraordinarily good 
health. . . . He was an old man of 
amazing vigor who enjoyed showing 
off that vigor to his children and 

This portrait may not be an accu- 

rate likeness of Oliver Johnson. It is 
possible that the verbal picture of 
Oliver created at the trial by the testi- 
mony of witnesses, brought out by 
the skillful guidance of counsel, em- 
phasized certain of his features and 
left others in the shadow to the extent 
that the Oliver of the verbal portrait 
has more resemblance to a synthesis 
of decedents whose transfers have 
been held in many reported cases not 
to have been made in contemplation of 
death than to the real Oliver who 
transferred real estate in California 
on March 3, 1939. But the judicial 
process requires that we create our 
image of Oliver from the material in 
the record. 

The courts have recognized that 
the mere fact that the donor appre- 
ciates that his gift will save estate 
taxes does not characterize it as in 
contemplation of death. O’Neil T.C. 
Memo., June 24, 1947. The question 


24-hour 


transit service; 


fast and convenient. 


You'll like the way 


Anglo does business. 


ANGLO 


CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 


BANK 


Head Office: 


1 Sansome Street, San Francisco 20 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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is whether the thougnt of death was 
the prime reason tor the gift 
(United States v. Wells, 283 U.S. 
102 [1931]) or at least one of the 
major considerations (Farmers Loan 
and Trust Co. v. Bowers, 68 F. 2d 
916 [1934]). If we stop to think 
about it for a moment, there are 
always several motives. Saving es- 
tate taxes is rarely, if ever, the sole 
reason. The list of life motives is 
long. Only a few are noted here.? 
(a) To save income taxes through 
shifting the income to donees in 
lower brackets. The donor will ac- 
complish this saving only by living. 
(b) To have the pleasure of 
watching others enjoy his property. 
This contemplates his continued life. 
(c) To observe how children man- 
age property as a guide to what he 
ought to do in the future. 
(d) To be relieved of constant 
money demands from his dependents. 
(e) To give his children an im- 
mediate sense of independence. 
Dean Griswold has said, ‘It is the 
rare case that does not give the 
lawyer an opening to show that some 


?For a more detailed list see Bowe, Tax 
eeing for Estates, 1055 Revision, pages 
26-27. 
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consecutive dividends 


e A quarterly dividend of 
45¢ a share has been de- 
clared on the common stock 
of this company, payable on 
October 1, 1955, to share- 
holders of record September 
7, 1955. 


e A quarterly dividend of 
$1.00 a share has also been de- 
clared on the preferred stock 
of the company. It too is pay- 
able on October 1, 1955, to 
shareholders of record Septem- 
ber 7, 1955. 


LABORATORIES 


Manufacturing Pharmaceutical Chemists 
North Chicago, Iilino's 


The ARO EQUIPMENT CORP. 
Bryan, Ohio 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 3% incom- 
mon stock payable on October 
15, 1955 to holders of record on 
September 10, 1955. 


Arrangements have been made 
for shareholders to sell stock 
dividends at minimum cost if 
cash is desired. Shareholders 
have been notified of the pro- 
cedure by letter. 

L. L. HAWK 


Sec.-Treas. 


August 30, 1955 


BANKING’S NEWSLETTER 
for 5 months 


Regularly, a subscription to 
the banking profession is $3.50 
a year (others $5.00), but you 
can get this special five-month 
introductory subscription NOW 
by sending only $1.00 to 


BANKING’S NEWSLETTER 


12 East 36th Street—New York 16, N. Y. 


motive other than the thought of 
death prompted the gift.” (Cases 
on Federal Taxation, 2d Ed., p. 149.) 

Pitfalls to be avoided are: 

(a) The property given ought not 
be unproductive, for here life rea- 
sons are harder to establish. 

(b) The donee’s enjoyment of the 
income ought not be delayed until 
the donor’s death. 

(c) The amount of the gift ought 
not be an amount that was obvi- 
ously arrived at after a careful 
study of estate and gift tax rates to 
determine what maximum could be 
given more cheaply by gift than by 
bequest. 

(d) A new will ought not be exe- 
cuted at the same time as the gift. 
This is perhaps the most common 
pitfall. Nothing seems more logical 
than to redraft the will at the time 
the gift is made. But nothing more 
clearly suggests death contemplation. 
If the will is part of an integral 
plan, the donor is quite obviously 
thinking about death. 

It should be clear from the dis- 


cussion above that considerable un- 
certainty as to the motives for gifts 
will exist, and it will be impossible 
to predict the outcome of litigation 
in many cases. What are the 
chances of a taxpayer’s winning 
such a law suit? Suffice it to say 
that the Government has never been 
particularly successful in contem- 
plation-of-death cases. Executors 
are usually advised to pay the tax 
and sue for a refund in the United 
States District Court in order to 
obtain a jury trial. And juries have 
been good to the executors. In the 
Heiner case, 289 U.S. 312 (1932), 
Justice Stone pointed out that the 
Government had been successful in 
winning only 20% of the cases that 
went to trial. 

Thus, even if the donor dies 
within three years, all is not lost. 
There are cases where decedents 
transferred substantial amounts at 
85 and 90 and the juries found they 
were not thinking about death and 
taxes when they made the gifts! 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 


SAVING INVOLVED IN GIFTS IN CONTEMPLATION 
OF DEATH 


(1) Net taxable estate 
Estate tax 
Passes to heir 


Net estate 
Gift to heir 


Net estate at death 
Inclusion of gift in con- 


$400,000 
94,500 
$305,500 


231,000 
$169,000 


$169,000 


templation of death.. 200,000 


Net taxable estate 
Estate tax 

Less gift tax credit 
Total tax payable 
Net estate at death 
Tax after credit 


Passes to heir on death 
Passes by inter vivos gift 


$369,000 


$53,900 
$169,000 


200,000 
$315,100 


SUMMARY 
Property passing to heir, partly by gift in contem- 
plation of death, partly by will 
Property passing to heir by will 
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when Interest 


is computed automatically 


™ 


The Thinking Machine 


of American Business 


Today banks can’t afford the human errors in figure- 
work that pile up overtime... can’t afford the 
friction with customers human errors cause...can’t 
afford to stay with figuring methods that involve 


...and the big-capacity, fully automatic Friden handles other 


only tables or adding machines. bank figure-work in a simpler, faster, more accurate way than 

Your answer is the fully automatic Friden—which any calculator you have ever seen. For example — 
performs more figure-work steps without operator © Average Daily Balances © Amortization 
decisions than any other calculating machine ever : - 

Account Analysis © Percentages and Ratios 

developed. Call in your nearby Friden Man and see 
this proved! Friden sales, instruction, service avail- © Foreign Exchange © Federal Reserve Rediscounts 
able throughout the U.S. and the world. FRIDEN © Bond Prices, Yields, © Account Costs 
CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC., San Leandro, Invoices 


© Interest on Notes, 
California. © Average Daily Float Mortgages, Small Loans 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 134) 
Settlement Possibilities. Because 
of the Government’s lack of success 
in these cases, the Service is ready 
to compromise the issue. Thus in 
the Horlick case $8,000,000 of stock 
was given to the children. Horlick 


v. Kuhl, 62 F. Supp. 168 (1945). 
The Commissioner included the 
stock in the donor’s estate as a gift 
in contemplation of death. After 
considerable negotiation, the execu- 
tor consented to a proposed defi- 
ciency based on the inclusion of 


$4,000,000 on account of the gift, 
It is not clear whether this figure 
was arrived at by treating half the 
property as given in contemplation 
of death or by treating the stock as 
only worth half of its value. Hither 
position seems untenable. Since all 


the shares were given on the same 
day, half could hardly be motivated 
by thoughts of dying and half by 
thoughts of living. On the other 
hand, the stock had a value in the 
neighborhood of $8,000,000 rather 
than in the neighborhood of $4,- 
000,000. But the Commissioner has 
authority to settle cases whenever 
there is substantial doubt as to the 
law or the facts. If there are risks 
that the issue may be decided either 
way, he may settle on a fair ap- 
praisal of those risks. 

Every estate tax return will have 
in it a number of items about which 
questions may be raised. There may 
be gifts in each of the three years 
immediately preceding death. Here, 
depending on the strength of the 
arguments, the taxpayer may yield 
on the last or the last two in ex- 
change for an agreement not to in- 
clude the first. 


Australia 


from 
a business 
point of view 


This booklet will assist anyone 
contemplating establishing a 
business in Australia, whether it 
is a small retail business or a 
large manufacturing company. 


Written with the authority of Australia’s oldest and largest 
joint-stock bank, it offers those who wish to start a new enterprise in 
that young but growing country a short account of the framework of 
business organization throughout the Commonwealth of Australia. It 
also affords some knowledge of the problems and conditions which 
would be met. 


Valuation Problems 


In every estate there will be valu- 
ation problems. Reasonable minds 
may differ considerably as to the 
value of closely held stock or unim- 
proved real estate. Assume the Com- 
missioner is arguing for a $200,000 
valuation of the stock in the family 
business, the taxpayer for a figure 
around $125,000. This can only be 
settled by each side giving a little. 
In this type of situation it is ex- 
tremely comforting to have a con- 
templation-of-death gift. Even if a 
weak case, it will furnish a power- 
ful bargaining weapon in settling 
the other issues. The taxpayer may 
concede the gift as in contemplation 
of death in exchange for a low value. 
Or he may concede a high value if 
the gift is omitted. 

Cases that cannot be settled. 
There may be gifts so clearly 
prompted by thoughts of death that 
no compromise is possible, and the 
taxpayer either concedes the issue 
or loses after litigation. Even in 
these cases a gift in contemplation 
of death will prove profitable be- 
cause of the peculiar wording of the 
statutory provisions. They allow @ 
kind of double deduction that can 
best be illustrated by an example, 
as shown on page 134. 


If you have customers interested in establishing a business in 
Australia, you may obtain free copies of this book from: 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


BRITISH & FOREIGN DEPARTMENT, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
John W. McEwen, Manager 


SERVING SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


CITIZENS NATIONAL 


TRUST AND SAVINGS 


BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


HEAD OFFICE: 5th & Spring Streets 

36 Convenient Branch Offices 

Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


Established 
1890 
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The gift always saves an amount 
equal to the top estate tax bracket 
on the amount of gift tax incurred. 


Conclusion 


Lifetime gifts offer opportunities 
for substantial savings in death 
taxes. The articles to follow will 
discuss the form these gifts ought 
to take and the type of property 
that ought to be given. It has been 
the purpose of this article to show 
that, no matter how old a prospec- 
tive donor may be, he ought not 
hesitate to begin a program of gifts 
because of the risk that they may 
later be found to have been made in 
contemplation of death. 


The easiest thing for a consumer 
with a car to run into is debt. 


Only one or two persons in 25 or 
50 are illiterate, and yet they insist 
on writing those letters to the news- 
papers. 


Etiquette for a boy is saying, “No, 
thank you,” when he wants more ice 
cream and cake. 


We suppose that once in a while 
the fellow who writes the income 
tax instructions doesn’t know him- 
self what they mean. 


Some time science will find a way 
to pre-shrink a politician before 
election. 


If all pedestrians were laid end 
to end, it would be much easier for 
some drivers. 


“He’s in charge of the dormant ac- 
counts” 


October 1955 


FOR THE 


QUICK SAVINGS 


ror THE BIG MAILER 
FASTER SAVINGS 


pays for itself! 


INSERTING & MAILING MACHINE 


H... “fast” is “quick”?, you may ask. You be the judge. 
Because the rapidity of savings with Inserting & Mailing Machine is 
directly related to the volume of your mailings. But, in any case, you 
should save 80%. For example, one small mailer using his machine only 
514 hours a month saves 86%. His machine will pay for itself in 3 years. 
A big mailer saved 92%; his machine paid for itself in 7 months. One 
operator and this machine, in a space somewhat smaller than your living 
room rug, can prepare from 3,500 to 4,500 pieces of mail per hour, ready 
for the post office. 


EA 10 Vi Avion is the answer to lower mailing costs 


Inserting & Mailing Machine gathers up to 8 enclosures, stuffs them into 
envelopes, seals, meters postage or prints indicia, counts and stacks, all in 
continuous sequence without human intervention. You merely load it 
and push the button. The magic of automation means new savings, new 
profits, new mailing facility never before attainable with outmoded hand 
methods. You enjoy unerring accuracy and complete control. 


INSERTING AND MAILING MACHINE CO. 


PHILLIPSBURG, NEW JERSEY 


INSERTING AND MAILING MACHINE CO., Phillipsburg, New Jersey 
0 Arrange a demonstration in my locality. 
0 Send How Small Can a Mailer Be? 


See this “miracle 
mailer” in action 

- read about the 
amazing experi- 
ence of a small 
mailer. Mail the 
coupon. 


Nome 
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MINNESOTA BANK 
PRAISES Simplicity, 
Smooth Operation of 
SCHOOL THRIFT PLAN 


Mr. S. L. Jerpbak, President 
Richfield State Bank 
Richfield, Minnesota 


i 
5 

More and more . . . bankers coast-to- 

coast are realizing the many benefits 4 

from School Thrift School Savings Pro- : 

grams. 
For example, Mr. Jerpbak (shown ; 
above) volunteered this informa- , 
tion: "The faculties of schools we ! 
service are extremely pleased with : 
the simplicity and smooth opera- 1 
tion of the School Thrift plan of § 
banking for school youngsters. 4 
Nothing our bank has done re- : 
ceived a more satisfying commu- , 
nity reaction." : 
i 


The Richfield State Bank was origi- 
nated in 1947, and now has total 
deposits of 10!/, million dollars. It 
services nine schools with 5039 School 
Thrift Accounts. A new building is 
being erected with a special window 
for school savings bankers. 

School Thrift programs through School 
Thrift are simple . . . effective . 
inexpensive. It is the system that has 


ELIMINATED teacher detail. 


Write Dept. B-10 today! 
Learn how you, too, can 


é bencfit from 
Forme" SCHOOL SAVINGS 
@ Continuous Pro- thru 
motional Material 


Personalized In- 


2 S H 0 0 L 
ervice T H R FT 


Annual School 
Assembly Pro- 
grams 


COMPLETE 
SYSTEM 


INCORPORATED 


4 326 South Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 


dime and 
quarter savers, 
book-type, 
printed in 
various colors 


Public Relations 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


president and general convention 
chairman, and vice-president of 
‘'radesmens Bank & Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., reports that a 
registration of 1,000 is expected. 

The program will accent specific 
banking problems and case histories 
in public relations from individual 
banks, with most of the time devoted 
to relatively small departmental and 
clinic sessions. The over-all picture 
will be presented in an opening gen- 
eral session, addressed by FPRA 
president Rod Maclean, assistant 
vice-president, Union Bank & Trust 
Co., Los Angeles, and keynoted by 
Fred F. Florence, newly elected 
president of the American Bankers 
Association and president of the 
Republic National Bank, Dallas. 

A four-day school, featuring Gene 
K. Walker, nationally prominent 
public relations consultant from San 
Francisco, will open each day’s work 
and tie together the entire conven- 
tion program. 

The FPRA’s five departmentals— 
Commercial Development, Instal- 
ment Credit, Savings and Mortgages, 
Staff Relations, and Trust Develop- 
ment—will meet simultaneously for 
three sessions. In addition, four 
periods of eight clinics each will 
give delegates opportunities to dis- 
cuss their particular problems. The 
32 clinic subjects range from news- 
paper advertising to youth educa- 
tion. 

The complete program, with more 
than half a hundred individual 
meetings, encourages a maximum 
amount of delegate participation, 


and insures pointed attention to the 
public relations, advertising and 
business development needs of the 
delegates. 


Window Promotes 
Newscasts 


goo NATIONAL BANK IN ST. Louis 
installed a window display to 
merchandise its television and radio 
newscasts. 

In the center of the exhibit were 
a revolving, lighted globe and two 
microphones that showed the call 
letters of the local stations used by 
the bank. Photos of Ed Keath, First 
National’s TV newscaster, and 
Henry Cassidy of the bank’s NBC 
news program were at the sides. 
Photographs of newscasts pointed 
up the contrast between radio and 
TV techniques. 

The display (see cut below) at- 
tracted wide attention. 


In Brief 
38 PR Studies 


Thirty-eight projects completed 
by the Class of 1955 at the SCHOOL 
OF FINANCIAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 
have been accepted for the FPRA 
library in Chicago. The _ studies, 
covering many subjects, may be bor- 
rowed by members of the Financial 
Public Relations Association for two 
weeks. 


Banks’ News Film 


The seven banks in the TRUST 
COMPANY OF GEORGIA (Atlanta) 
Group sponsor “The News Maga- 
zine of the Screen,” a 30-minute film 
distributed monthly to hundreds of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 140) 


This window display promoted a St. Louis bank’s TV and radio newscasts 


ED; KEATH 


WORLD HERS 
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SAMPLES AND PRICES ON HENRY CASSIDY 
STI “TEVELAND 13. OHIO. 
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Make this your headquarters 
when you’re in New York 


Next time business brings you to New York, make your head- 
quarters here in this most modern banking office and make your- 
self at home. We'll be delighted to have you! 

In fact, we designed our top floor specially to provide a row of 
comfortable offices (see picture at right!) just for the conven- 
ience of our out-of-town friends. 

Speaking of convenience, this newest office of Manufacturers 
Trust Company is located right in the heart of the Grand Central 
area, at Fifth Avenue and 43rd Street. So please use it and enjoy it! 
Let us know when you'll be in town and we'll have the welcome 
mat out for you. Just telephone Mrs. Walters at OXford 5-5300. 


Manufacturers Trust Company 


Head Office: 55 Broad Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


October 1955 
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Lwant my money!" 


= That’s how grief- 
stricken little Patsy Stackhous felt 
when she heard that her First 
National Bank of Jacksonville, 
S. Carolina had been robbed. All 
she could think of were her “‘life 
savings” ... seven dollars. What 
she didn’t know was that Fidelity 
and Deposit had already repaid 
the $30,000 loss . . . only a few 
hours after the theft. 


The prompt action taken by F&D 
in making good the First National’s 
loss is typical of F&D’s service 

to its bond and policy holders. 


Ferry AND Derosir COMPANY 
Baltimore, Maryland 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 138) 


schools in the state. The banks re. 
ceived more than 200 appreciative 
letters from teachers and pupils last 
year, and are continuing the project 
during the 1955-56 school year. The 
film is also shown to service and 
civic organizations. 


“Remembrance” Booklet 


“San Francisco—World City” is 
the title of an interesting booklet 
published by ANGLO-CALIFORNIA Na- 
TIONAL BANK as a “remembrance of 
the 10th anniversary commemora- 
tive session of the United Nations” 
in the city last June. The text tells 
the San Francisco story: early days, 
development, earthquake and fire, its 
“foreign” sections, its banking for 
world business. 


TV Film for Travelers 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY has 
released to television stations a film 
dramatizing the precautions people 
should take to protect their homes 
and personal property before they 
start on a trip. Titled “Before You 
Leave Home,” the picture brings in 
some bank services, such as place- 
ment of valuables in a safe deposit 
box and mailing checks for personal 
bills. 


B of A Animated Commercial 


BANK OF AMERICA and Storyboard, 
Inc., creator of TV commercials, 
have made an agreement permitting 
the latter to syndicate animated 
commercials it created for the bank. 


Community Booster 
The First NATIONAL BANK of 
Colorado Springs has an illustrated 
folder about the city . . . “a wonder- 
ful place to live, a fine place to 
work.” 


“Salute” 

The ELIZABETHPORT BANKING 
ComPANY, Elizabeth, N. J., is pub- 
lishing a series of “salutes” to local 
industries. Pictures and text point 
out the part these companies play 
in the support of the community 
and its expansion. 


C.P.A. and Estate Planning 
City NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
Company of Chicago is distributing 
a folder, “Your C.P.A. Is an Essen- 
tial Member of Your Estate Plan- 
ning Team.” It points out the ser- 
vices this specialist can provide. 
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dont shout gramp!.. 


YOU’RE ON THE AIR 


Today, Gramp...as well as people in every walk of life... 
is “on the air” at Diebold drive-up windows. “On the air” 
isn’t the only feature of Diebold units . . . extensible trays 
protect deposits from wind and weather . . . bullet-proof All 
glass and steel block bandit raids . . . functional design 
enables tellers to serve customers swiftly and accurately. provide the finest motor banking facilities avail- 


Diebold EXPERIENCE can make drive and walk-up bank- able. They are used by more beaks than all 

ing facilities practical and profitable for you. Ask to exam- 
ine MOTOR BANKING, a new 154-page Diebold study 

. .. the most authoritative treatise ever published on the 

subject. It shows how drive and walk-up facilities have 

been fitted into all types of space and structural situ- 

ations . . . successfully. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S 
FINEST BANKING EQUIPMENT. 


re 


Diebold’ 


915 Mulberry Rd., S. E. » Canton 2, Ohio 


Diebold, Inc. 
Call your 915 Mulberry Rd., S. E. 

local Diebold Canton 2, Ohio - 
protection- I would like to examine a copy of “MOTOR 
engineering ANKING 
representative Bank 

this coupon Street 


Zone —— State 
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Safeway Stores, 


Incorporated 
World's Second Largest Retail Food Concern 


Half Year Business Briefs 


Safeway’s total net sales for the first 24 
weeks of 1955 set an all time high. 


At mid-year 2011 Safeway Stores were 
in operation in the United States and 
Canada. The average weekly per store 
sales for the 1,868 United States stores 
was $18,014, Canadian per store weekly 
average for their 143 stores was $18,534. 


In the opinion of Management, Safe- 
way’s‘long range prospects are excel- 
lent. Sales and profits are expected to 
benefit materially from the Company’s 
construction program, which calls for 
completion of two or three high vol- 
ume, low operating cost retail stores 
per week. 


FIGURES 
Comparison of first 24 weeks of 1954-55 


June 18, 1955 June 19, 1954 


Net sales . . $887,210,738 $821,863,404 
Net income (after 
all taxes) 5,553,500 6,615,971 
Total net 
assets 165,847,270 
Total current 
assets 
Total current 
liabilities 156,733,595* 
Earnings per share on 
Common Stock—after 
deducting preferred 
dividends . 1.29 
Book value per share of 
Common Stock $32.40 
Average number shares 
Common Stock 
outstanding 
Number of stores 
in operation 2011 2016 
*Ratio of current assets to current liabilities 
as of June 18, 1955 was 1.84 to 1. 


168,017,753 
287,650,991 246,826,572 
132,778,901 


$1.76 
$31.73 


3,489,184 3,369,521 


Safeway Stores, incorporateo 
4th and Jackson Streets « Oakland, Calif. 


EDUCATIONAL 


SERVICE 


NEW YORK 7, BLY. 


THRIFT 


PARK PLACE 


Directors who read 
BANKING 


are better able to direct! 


Build New BUSINESS 
and GOODWILL with 
THE FAMILY DOLLAR 


American Bankers Association 
12 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Answers to Savings Competition 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


of short-term goals and 
aids-to-savers. 

(c) gimmick for 
now.” 

From that planning, we developed 
a program of staff information and 
participation; a ball-point pen gift 
to new accounts; a public service 
series of booklets; and complete 
advertising support through ll 
media for the six months. These 
things were in the mill concurrently. 

At the beginning, and we think 
this very important, the full story 
was carried to the entire staff. A 
meeting was held for savings di- 
rectors of all offices of the bank. 
Before them was placed an illus- 
trated kit describing the entire pro- 
gram, with descriptions of available 
aids, samples of advertising mate- 
rials, and a summary of sales points 
useful for the staff. 

At the same meeting, announce- 
ment was made of two awards to be 
given to savings directors only—a 
suit of clothes to the director in the 
office having the best percentage 
gain in savings deposits for the pe- 
riod, and a new hat to the runner-up. 

After the initial meeting of sav- 
ings directors, staff meetings were 
held in the individual offices. These 
meetings were opened by distribut- 
ing the pens as a gift to each staff 
member. The program was outlined 
in detail. The new account areas and 
customer contact points were dis- 
cussed. 


“action 


No Special Prizes 


No special prizes were offered the 
staff for new accounts. The regular 
commissions program applied, but 
our emphasis was upon making cer- 
tain that all our own people really 
knew what we were doing, why, and 
what each could say whenever ques- 
tions were asked about savings 
accounts or savings certificates. 

To stimulate enthusiasm and 
continue the internal information 
program, we published a monthly 
Savings News during the period. 
Unusual successes were reported, 
and staff members leading in ac- 
counts were congratulated. 

Without teams, prizes, or pres- 
sure, our staff produced 537 new 


accounts in the period, with initial 


deposits of $542,153...More impor- 
tant than the half-million dollars 


was the added knowledge and un- 
derstanding among our own staff 
members. 

To staff-produced accounts and to 
walk-ins alike, the ball-point pen 
was a gift without question or con- 
ditions attached. We used it as a 
gimmick for “action now” and asa 
goodwill builder. No bank adver- 
tising appeared on it or the package, 
The pen was of good quality, pur- 
chased in quantity at 45¢ cost to us. 
We think it was worth it. 


"Aids-to-Savers" 


The element that won such wide 
public acceptance, however, was the 
booklet series we called our aids-to- 
savers. Nearly 50,000 copies have 
been distributed in answer to re- 
quests, and we have not used them 
as a general lobby give-away. 

Noncommercial in tone, the book- 
let set included three purchased and 
three produced by the bank. We 
bought Budget Ideas for Youth, 
published by the National Thrift 
Committee, Inc.; Personal Money 
Management from the American 
Bankers Association, and Ins and 
Outs of Family Finance, from Kos- 
ter, Dana and Company. 

The three our bank produced are 
Family Budget Book; How to Pay 
for the New Baby; and Financing 
a College Education in Virginia. The 
Medical Society of Virginia worked 
with our bank’s advertising depart- 
ment on cost figures for baby and 
maternal care. College education 
costs were obtained by a question- 
naire to all Virginia colleges, proc- 
essed by our advertising agency. 
The Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles graciously granted 
permission to use tabular material 
for the Family Budget Book. 


Service Wins Goodwill 

Beyond the immediate sale of sav- 
ings accounts, we know .that serv- 
ice to people in money matters has 
won attention and goodwill for our 
bank. We further believe that this 
service from banks—which should 
be the experts on the subject—is 
the long-range answer in competi- 
tion for family savings. 

This kind of sound and sincere 
effort, in a coordinated program 
built on teamwork inside our bank, 
was gratifying for us in 1955; we 
think it could work just as well for 
any’ bank in any year. 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so wel 


UNITE 


It Goes In There. This junkyard baling press 
gobbles up two cars or one truck at a time, 
and squeezes them into a tight bale of scrap 
steel. 


And Comes Out Here. The cars are now less 
than a cubic yard of steel scrap. It’s the largest 
such press in the world, and uses 197 tons of 
USS Steel Plates. 


D STATES STEEL 


The Bambino Was Here. ‘his is Yankee 
Stadium, home park of the late Babe Ruth, 
the “King of Swat.” The patrons are protected 
from misthrows and foul balls by a USS 
Welded Wire Fabric Screen made from thin, 
strong wire that does not impair the view. USS 
Tiger Brand Wire Rope holds the fabric up. 


They Pamper Jet Engines. military aircraft 
engines are shipped and stored all over the 
world in USS Cor-TEN Steel containers. This 
steel is 50% stronger than ordinary steel, and 
it has 4 to 6 times the corrosion resistance. The 
containers are kept under pressure, and the 
air inside is dehydrated to prevent moisture 
and corrosion. 


This trade - mark is your guide to quality steel 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. It’s a full-hour 
TV program presented every other week by United 
States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time 
and station. 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 53-2037 
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The new 


redesigned 
Rand MSNally 
BANKERS 
DIRECTORY 


® Completely re-set in easy- 


to-read type 


e Designed especially for 
faster reference work 


e Telephone numbers 
included 


e Complete foreign 
as well as American 
listings 


e Accurately tabulated 
& designed for easy 
comparison of statements 


Concentration 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


Economic, geographic, political, 
and legal factors have all played 
a role in shaping the banking struc- 
ture of the United States. During 
the Twenties, when big business was 
expanding, banking responded to 
the need for larger loans through 
numerous mergers, which contrib- 
uted to an increase in concentra- 


* tion. The tendency for bank mergers 


to occur in response to increased 
concentration in other industries is 
suggested by one of the charts on 
page 49, which shows that increases 
in bank mergers have generally 
lagged behind increases in merg- 
ers in other industries. Another 
contributory factor in the increased 
concentration of the Twenties was 
the numerous bank failures. How- 
ever, it was not until the depression 
of the early Thirties that this be- 
came a dominant factor. The greater 
ability of large banks to maintain 
their deposits during the depression 
also contributed to the increased 
share of total deposits held by large 
banks during this period. 


Influencing Factors 


Since then, concentration has 
been heavily influenced by the de- 
cline in the share of total deposits 
held by New York City banks (see 
chart on page 49), which is hardly 
surprising when we remember that 
New York City banks comprise an 
important sector of the largest 
banks in the United States. The 
geographic shift in deposits since 
the beginning of World War II was 
influenced by the diffusion of spend- 
ing by the Government. Defense 
plants, as well as military person- 
nel, brought sizable amounts of 
funds to nonindustrial regions 
throughout the United States. 

The varying state laws restricting 
branch banking have determined 
the extent to which branches have 
developed as a form of concentra- 
tion. Federal laws, beginning with 
the Clayton Act in 1914, have also 
tended to restrain concentration in 
banking, particularly through the 
development of holding companies. 


If Uncle Sam didn’t know Red 
China, he might recognize her. 
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uv te posting troy ‘old, | 
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COMPLETE 
POSTING 
UNIT 

includes: 
posting trays, 
Hi-Lo stand, 
desk, sorter, 
and indexing. 


@ LARGER SELECTION 

@ EXTRA FEATURES 

@ INSTANT CAPACITY CONTROL 

@ “SHEET IRONING” COMPRESSION 


Only LeFebure offers ten complete lines in over two 
hundred stock sizes—built to fit your sheets at no 
extra cost... and using steel, aluminum, and mag- 
nesium to fit every tray to a specific use. The result —) s 
of this proper use of features and materials has YY ~ 
made LeFebure Corporation the WORLD’S LARGEST we 


MANUFACTURER OF POSTING TRAYS, TRAY BINDERS 
AND STANDS. 


ADJUSTO 
LEDGER 
TRAY-BINDER . 


Magnesium Savings Ledger 


Post-to-Check Trays—six types. 
Trays Check Insert 
Trays for file or 
desk reference. 


Loan Led 
Aluminum, or Steel 


Post-to-Check of Aluminum, é Installment Loan 
Magnesium y Trays—four types. 
or Steel. 


ACCOUNTING POSTING FORM FITTING TRAY HOUSING SORTERS MACHINE POSTING CASH HANDLING 
FORMS STANDS FILES EQUIPMENT DESKS EQUIPMENT 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE: 


REPRESENTATIVES 
IN MOST 
Cc 


PRINCIPAL ORPORATION DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS 
CITIES eee CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA ACCOUNTING SYSTEM FORME AND EQUIPMENT + INDEXES 


POSTING TRAYS & STANDS + SORTERS + SPECIAL PURPOSE FILES 
POSTING DESKS + TELLER UNITS + NOTE & MONEY BUSES 
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News for Country Bankers j 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69) 


requires a fair knowledge of the 
farmer’s business, as well as that 
of his family, and his efficiency of 
operation,” said Wayne A. Corpen- 
ing, manager, Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., in a talk on “Indirect Financ- 
ing of Farm Machinery.” 

“Dealer contracts,’’ he said, 
“should be understood by the banks 


and the dealers; that is, rate, down- 
payment, terms, credit information 
desired, reserves, repossession ar- 
rangements, and other pertinent in- 
formation.” 

Continuing, Mr. Corpening said 
that “‘there are many different types 
of plans used in indirect financing 
of farm machinery, such as: 

“Full Endorsement Plan: Under 
this plan, the dealer obligates him- 
self to be fully liable to the bank 
for the payment of any indebted- 
ness in the event of purchaser’s de- 
fault. Some dealers and manufac- 


Our relationships with our correspondent 
banks are studied constantly ... and 
closely . . . in order that we may suggest 
how additional benefits will result from 
the full use of our services. 

Perhaps a suggestion may relate to a 
loan participation, cash letter collections, 
or certain of your operational problems. 


Feel free to call on us. . 


. we will 


welcome an opportunity to handle your 
requirements in the Ohio area. We’ll be 
glad to work with you and for you in 
developing the correspondent bank rela- 
tionship that will serve your needs. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


of Cleveland 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


turers do not like this plan as 
much as they do the other plans, 
but many banks are still using it. 
Whether or not this plan is used, 
good credit will always be a prime 
requisite for making a time sale, 

“Repurchase Plan: The dealer 
agrees to repurchase each piece of 
repossessed farm equipment for the 
unpaid balance on the contract. 
Many different types of arrange- 
ments may be made under this 
particular plan. 

“Limited Recourse Plan: The lia- 
bility of the dealer is limited as to 
time or amount on individual or 
aggregate of contracts bought by 
the bank. 

“Mutual Reserve Plan: Reserves 
are created by retaining certain 
percentages of the net proceeds on 
each contract purchased.” 


Reserves or Holdbacks 


Mr. Corpening commented on 
these plans by stating that in “all 
of the above plans, reserves or hold- 
backs are usually set up all the way 
from 1% to 4% of the percentages 
outstanding. This is to be given 
back to the dealer at different pe- 
riods during the year. Many banks 
have a definite amount set up. 

“Terms will vary, depending upon 
whether new or used machinery. 
The down-payment will be enough 
to have an equity in it. The pay- 
ments should be large enough to 
keep an equity in it. Instalments 
should be due when the purchaser 
has income to pay, which is very 
important. This will vary, depend- 
ing upon the type of farming and 
location of farm. As a usual thing, 
on the time limit it is one-third or 
35% down, with two years to pay, 
according to type of machinery, 
and 40% or 50% down for used 
machinery. Usually there are ex- 
ceptions, such as irrigation systems, 
etc. If the dealer and the bank 
keep each other informed, there will 
be no misunderstanding with regard 
to the program on the delinquent 
account. More and more dealers 
ar going in for insurance on their 
equipment as it goes out to the pur- 
chasers. 

“Farm machinery is a product 
which must pay for itself in use. 
The farmer, the dealer, and the man- 
ufacturer all have a part in this. 
The farmer should be consulted on 
the farm machinery needs. He 
should not be over-sold; as a usual 
thing, he has good judgment.” 
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Thomas LeCroy, 1954-55 president, As- 
sociation of Bank Agricultural Repre- 
sentatives, chats with the incoming 


president, Abram Z, Gottwals, farm 

representative, First National Bank of 

Southern Maryland, Upper Marlboro. 

Mr. LeCroy is farm relations officer, 

Peoples Bank and Trust Co., Rocky 

Mount, N. C. (Story on page 84, Sep- 
tember BANKING) 


Beef Price Outlook 


RICES of beef should turn upward 

some time in 1956, says the Farm 
Journal in a feature article outlin- 
ing the operation of the cycle gov- 
erning the upswing and downswing 
in cattle numbers in the United 
States. 

In a normal cattle cycle, the mag- 
azine explains, numbers begin to 
slide three or four years after a 
price break, and history shows that 
when 50% of the inspected beef kill 
is cows and heifers, total numbers 
are likely to be down by the end of 
the year. (From August 1954 
through February 1955 the percent- 
age of cows and heifers slaughtered 
was above 50%.) The first big price 
break came in 1952. Drought helped 
slice record-high cattle prices by 
nearly a third, and operators of 
cattle feed-lots took a beating. In 
1953 the smaller demand for feed- 
lot cattle and more drought brought 
prices down still lower. 

“We’re now in the midst of the 
expected slow-down in the ‘calf fac- 
tory,’’”’ says the farm publication. 
“The number of heifers in feed lots 
is high and cow slaughter is heavy. 
The 1954 increase in cattle popula- 
tion was only 1%. It now appears 
that numbers may be down slightly 
by next January;.if not then, they’ll 
surely turn down during 1956.” 

Based on what happened in pre- 


Strangely, the most popular two- 
passenger cars are in the $5,000 
class and the most popular seven- 
passenger cars are around $2,000. 


October 1955 


vious cattle cycles, the Farm Jour- 
nal predicts total cattle population 
will drop steadily from today’s 95,- 
000,000 head to 87,000,000 by 1960, 
after which it will rise to 100,000,- 
000. 

Prices do not move in as clear- 
cut patterns as numbers; and short- 
term conditions, such as market 
runs, size of the corn crop, and 
drought can change prices in a 
hurry. But the magazine forecasts 
that “the general level of cattle 
prices should move up in 1956 and 
after.” Steer prices will strengthen 
first, then calves. After several 
years, breeding stock will become 
more valuable. 


Lumber Industry Facts 


to role of America’s lumber in- 
dustry in growing its future 
timber supply through sound forest 
management is pointed out in a 
new 32-page booklet, Facts About 
the Nation’s Lumber Industry, 1955 
edition, recently published by Amer- 
ican Forest Products Industries.* 

With narrative, charts and photo- 
graphs, the booklet traces the his- 
tory of the industry from its found- 
ing at Jamestown in 1608 to a high- 
lv complex business which is sup- 
plying the timber needs of over 
160,000,000 Americans. 

The booklet is nontechnical and 
will be helpful to writers, news- 
casters, and educators in present- 
ing facts about one of the country’s 
greatest, as well as oldest, in- 
dustries. 


oa N Street, N.W., Washington 6, 


Human Resources Action 


N his report to the President 

some months ago on “The De- 
velopment of Agriculture’s Human 
Resources,” Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson included a series of 
recommendations for improving in- 
come and living standards in low- 
income rural areas. Subsequently the 
following major actions have been 
taken: 
(1) Secretary Bonson named Under 
Secretary True D. Morse as the 
major Department official respon- 
sible for coordination of the pro- 
gram. 
(2) A committee was formed with- 
in the Department with represent- 
atives from all agencies directly 
concerned in the program. 


(3) An interdepartmental Rural 


Development Committee was formed 
consisting of the Under Secretaries 
and Assistant Secretaries of the 
Departments of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; Labor; Commerce; and 
Agriculture. 

(4) A bill was passed by Congress 
to authorize concentrating certain 
funds for cooperative extension 
work in areas of low-income farm- 
ers. 

(5) Bills were introduced in the 
House and the Senate to amend the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act 
to permit making loans to part- 
time farmers. Congress failed to act 
on this legislation. 

(6) Representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and other Fed- 
eral departments met in Memphis 
June 7 and 8, with representatives 
from the Land-Grant colleges and 
universities of 28 states to discuss 
the Rural Development Program. 
(7) The deans of agricultural col- 
leges have been asked to outline pro- 
cedures they plan to use in moving 
forward with the program. Addi- 
tional meetings are being called 
to firm-up state plans. 

(8) The Southeastern County De- 
velopment Association met July 20- 
22. Under Secretary Morse, in ad- 
dressing the meeting, said: ‘We 
must challenge the leadership in all 
areas to become more effective in 
projecting programs ahead—and 
then move more vigorously toward 
new and higher goals.” 


“Mr. Blimp, I hear that many business 
men depend on their secretaries to keep 
their bank accounts balanced . . . then 
why is it that women always get credit 
for being screwballs when it comes to 
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IDEAS for READERS 


A special service of BANKING’S Readers’ Information Bureau 


THE COST of doing business to- 
day in the bank and in the offices, 
stores, and factories of depositors 
is, if compared with a decade or 
more ago, at an all-time high. 

Were it not for the advances that 
have been made in methods and ma- 
chines, many businesses just simply 
could not continue to operate even 
at a small profit. 

“Ideas for Readers” brings to 
bank executives each month more 
news about these advances. You are 
invited to send your inquiries for 
further information about the items 
covered here or any other method: 
and machines for simplification of 
bank or client operations to Readers’ 
Information Bureau, Banking, 38 S. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Programatic Flexowriters 
Make Appearance 


A Programatic Flexowriter which 
reads edge-punched cards or punched 
paper tape and automatically pre- 
pares documents and by - product 
tape for data processing has been 
announced. 

The same machine will punch mas- 
ter record cards or tape and will 
use tape and cards interchangeably. 
Codes can be punched on the edge 
of cards or in tape as keyboard is 
operated; cards or tape can be read 
to control the machine automati- 
_cally; and cards or tape can be 


Programatic Flexowriter 


ed 


punched automatically from previ- 
ously prepared material. 

Combining many new features 
with a new high degree of flexibility, 
the Programatic Flexowriter has 
scores of uses in large and small 
banks and businesses. 

Product of: Commercial Controls 
Corporation, Rochester 2, N. Y. 


Typing Done At More 
Than Twice Human Speed 


Adapting the old piano roll prin- 
ciple to modern typing has resulted 
in a reduction of correspondence 
costs of up to 78%, the manufac- 
turers of the Auto-typist declare. 

Auto-typist is not a typewriter 
but a pneumatically powered ma- 
chine designed to operate any stand- 
ard typewriter. Auto-typists are 
available in a series of models for 
both large and small offices, and 
one average typist can operate four 
machines, turning out as many as 
500 individually typed letters a day. 

Auto-typists stop at any prede- 
termined point for manual fill-ins; 
provide completely error-proof typ- 
ing; are housed in their own sound- 
proof desks; and use flange-pro- 
tected rolls for longer life. 

Available in six models, Auto- 
typists are already in wide use in 
banks and other businesses. 

Manufactured by: American Auto- 
matic Typewriter Co., 2323 N. Pu- 
laski Road, Chicago 39, Il. 


Landmark Clocks Offered 
In Complete Package 


Few other “identifiers” are so ef- 
fective, nor as much looked at, as 
an outdoor clock. In its distinctively 
styled Landmark Clocks, IBM offers 
its single, double, triple and four 
face line in a complete package. 

This includes assembly and erec- 
tion, illumination of the clock’s face 
and display panels, advertising mes- 
sage, and all shipping charges to 
the point of installation. 


IBM Landmark Clock 


Sturdily constructed of the finest 
weather and wear resistant mate- 
rials, Landmark Clocks are designed 
to harmonize with traditional or 
modern architecture. 

Descriptive folder available from: 
International Business Machines 
Corp., 590 Madison Ave., New York 
22, 


Comparative Study of 
Hand and Mechanical Mailing 


The booklet, ‘““How Small Can A 
Mailer Be?,”’ is the story of what 
mechanical mailing can mean in big 
dollar savings for the small mailer 
—the bank itself or its clients. 

Hand and mechanical mailing 
methods were studied at the Blue 
Cross Hospital Service of Kansas 
City where a mailing machine was 
installed to handle 17,365 direct- 
mail notices each month. 

Although only one operator was 
needed, Blue Cross used two in a 
five and one-half hour period of op- 
eration. Eleven man hours plus ma- 
chine rental cost was $3.10 per hour 
per month, or $341.88 per year. 

Hand methods required 198 man 
hours and cost $205.92 per month, 
or $2,471.04 annually. 

The machine used by Blue Cross 
gathers up to six enclosures of vary- 
ing sizes, stuffs them in envelopes, 
seals, meters postage or prints in- 
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dicia, counts and stacks. Other ma- 
chines handle as many as eight en- 
closures at speeds as high as 4,500 
pieces per hour. 

Product of: Inserting & Mailing 
Machine Co., Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Push-Button Dictating 
Machine Uses Tape 


Combining a microphone with a 
speaker and using magnetic tape for 
recording, Stenorette, a new push- 
button dictating machine which can 
be used both for dictation and tran- 
scribing, weighs only 11 pounds. 

Tone and volume controls are said 
to make possible an extremely high 
fidelity, and five push buttons con- 


trol tape for recording, listening, 
forward and reverse winding, and 
stopping. An automatic scale in- 
dicator facilitates corrections or 
playback. 

The Stenorette is portable and 
will accommodate enough wire for 
30 minutes of dictating. 

Product of: DeJur-Amsco Corp., 
45-01 Northern Blvd., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 


Booklets and Films on 
Maintenance 


Educational aids to help indus- 
trial, commercial, financial, and 
other institutions with the problem 
of maintenance and sanitation are 
available in booklet, bulletin, and 
film form. 

“Care and Maintenance of Soft 
Floors” is the title of a color-sound 
film, and “Planning an Efficient 
Floor Maintenance Program,’’ 
“Maintenance Planning Workbook,” 
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FIRST. ..CHECK 


goes 


with moonlignt and 


magnolias ? 


Progress, zooming industrial expansion, 
rising per capita income—it all blends 
perfectly (and profitably) with moonlight 
and magnolias in Dixie. When your 
Southward-looking customers see dollar-spots 
before their eyes, first check the folks who 
know the new South... 


Tote Fit NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA 


The bank 
that knows its neighbors 


MAIL TODAY 


The First National Bank Dept. H-3 
Atlanta 2, Georgia 


I'd like to give my customers the real dope 
about the South. Shoot me the facts on: 


Name 
Address. 
Zone___ State 
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Because we 
work 
around 

the clock... 


YOUR 

CHECKS 

ARE 

COLLECTED FASTER 


“THE NATIONAL CITY 
BANK of Cleveland 


623 Euclid Ave 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


UNITED FRUIT 
COMPANY 


— 225th 

Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 
A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable Oct. 14, 1955, to share- 
holders of record Sept. 9, 1955. 
EMERY N. LEONARD 
Secretary and Treasurer 

Boston, Mass., August 15, 1955 


precision-made 
machine and 
hand posting 
passbooks 


DIRECTORS SHOULD READ 
BANKING 


“Washing Windows and Sweeping 
Floors,” and “Care and Maintenance 
of Concrete Floors” are a few of 
the titles of booklets and bulletins. 

All educational aids are free of 
advertising and have value for the 
bank and its clients. They might 
well be a part of bank informational 
displays in windows and lobbies. 

Details from: National Sanitary 
Supply Association, 139 N. Clark 
St., Chicago 2. 


Eight-Compartment 
Adapto-Rack Available 


Finished in grey or green enamel, 
a new eight -compartment Adapto- 
Rack sectional organizer of all-steel 
construction is now on the market. 
Providing plenty of desk-top room 


for correspondence folders, refer- 
ence material, and magazines, the 
larger Adapto-Rack also has clear 
acetate label holders for easy identi- 
fication of contents. Rubber pads 
prevent slipping or damage to desk 
or other surface. 

Product of: Sengbusch Co., 2245 
W. Clybourn St., Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 


Automatic Printing 
Caleulator by Olivetti 


The Olivetti Automatic Printing 
Calculator not only performs all cal- 
culations in business arithmetic but 
enters them on record forms, as well. 

For payroll, interest and discount 
extensions, stock records and many 
other banking and business opera- 
tions, this machine makes an im- 
portant contribution to record- 
keeping accuracy and speed. 

Front feed carriage moves auto- 
matically, the desired results being 
entered in the proper columns; or 
the carriage stops at a desired 
column and awaits operator’s entry. 
In the latter case, presetting makes 
it unnecessary for the operator to 


Olivetti Automatic Printing Calculator 


remember the calculation to be per- 
formed. Carriage return is also 
automatic. 

Product of: Olivetti Corporation 
of America, 580 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 36, N. Y. 


Paradrome Luminaire 


A new semi-direct incandescent 
luminaire, the Paradrome, is said to 
bring all the advantages of natural 
lighting into the office or other 
working area. 

It may be attached to the ceiling 
or suspended from rods. The Para- 
drome is a totally concealed unit and 
uses either 200 or 300 watt lamps. 
Bottom concave design is such that 
the effect is the same as tilting a 
lens away from the viewer, thus pre- 
venting uncontrolled light from 
striking the observer’s eyes. 

Product of: Holophane Co., Inc., 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Paradrome Semi-Indirect Luminaire 


It will pay you to make 
IDEAS FOR READERS 


a monthly reading habit 
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Helping bankers help businessmen is a big part of our job. 


When another viewpoint would be helpful... 
Call your He VL 


Customers can—and do—come up with ques- 
tions of every kind. Happily you are equipped to 
resolve most of them in rapid order. But occasional- 
ly a special question arises where additional aid or 
another viewpoint would be helpful. 


That's the time to call your man at the Irving. 


That immediately brings you his broad experi- 


ence and the combined talents of experts in every 
field of commercial banking plus the facilities of a 
world-wide network of correspondents. 


Your man at the Irving is particularly anxious 
for you to realize that any question—no matter 
how complicated—will be welcomed. Just get in 
touch with him—he’ll be glad to talk with you. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


One Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


Capital Funds over $125,000,000 


WituaM N. Enstrom, Chairman of the Board 


Total Assets over $1,400,000,000 
Ricuarp H. West, President 


Domestic Banking Division, Noran Harrican, Senior Vice President in Charge 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Solar 
VALLEY 


Energy 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


Arizona’s Statewide Bank + 37 offices 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


BANK SIGNS 


Picture the name of your bank in en- 
during bronze and aluminum .. . the 
names of your personnel in handsome 
desk plate of the same dignified metal. 

Let us show you how we can give 
you the very finest signs, desk plates 
and bulletin boards to suit your every 
need . . . at most economical prices. 


Send for free illustrated catalog 


DESK NAMEPLATES 


242 
on bronze 
“Bronze Tablet Headquarters" 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 


570 Broadway Dept. B New York 12, W. Y. 


Field Reporting 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65) 


equipment or fixtures (a fixed as- 
set)? This might be a good time 
to buy and study a couple of stand- 
ard texts on inventory valuation and 
control. Let the young fellow I men- 
tioned under No. 3 read them. 

(5) ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE: If re- 
ceivables have not been “aged’’ re- 
cently, insist that it be done. Are 
there any concentrations of credit 
to the extent that all the eggs are 
in one basket? Who is the credit 
man? Is he as careful in granting 
credit as you are? 

(6) ACCOUNTS PAYABLE: In times 
of financial stress, a firm may begin 
buying from any source that will 
extend a small amount of credit. It 
is a good rule to beware of the con- 
cern whose payables are scattered all 
over the map. I am thinking of the 
number of accounts, not geograph- 
ical distribution. This observation 
stems from retail store experience. 
One hundred thousand in payables, 
distributed over 200 accounts, can 
give much more trouble than the 
same amount owing to 50 accounts. 
Let one small creditor start action 
and the fat is in the fire. The well 
run business will probably be buving 
from the minimum number of sup- 
pliers, consistent with protecting its 
source of supply. Pick out one or 
two of the largest creditors and talk 
to them. Get their slant on the 
credit. 


Planning Ahead 


(7) SALES FORECAST: You are go- 
ing to hear that “this can’t be done 
in our shop.” In point of fact, many 
well-managed concerns have charted 
their sales for five years in advance. 
AT&T plans ahead for 30 years! Of 
course, a sales forecast is largely a 
“guestimate,” subject to many im- 
ponderables, but the main point is: 
does your subject company have a 
definite aim or objective? We all 
need some sort of a target to shoot 
at. 

(8) OPERATING BUDGET: Here is 
something that is just as essential 
in the borrower’s business as it is 
in your bank, vet you will be sur- 
prised at how few of them you will 
find. Here vou have an ovportunitv 
to do a little missionary work in the 
field of good management. The best 
time to put your borrower on the 
right track is when he is making 


application for a loan. Does he know 
his break-even point? This is also 
a fitting part or your inquiry. 

(9) CASH FLOW CHART: Harder to 
find than the operating budget, but 
this is something that is being done 
in many companies. Every business 
needs a scientific estimate, for at 
least a year in advance, telling 
where its money is coming from and 
where it is going. The cash flow 
chart tells the story of how and 
when your loan is going to be paid. 

These are conceptions that you 
will not ordinarily get out of an 
audit report or from any credit re- 
porting agency. These things you 
will have to find out for yourself 
and you can do it only on the other 
fellow’s home ground. 


A Mine of Knowledge 


All of which indicates that the 
bank credit man going out into the 
field needs at least a working knowl- 
edge of economics, production, mer- 
chandising, union-management re- 
lations, insurance, sales forecasting, 
and the like. In short, a banker 
should know more about the bor- 
rower’s business than the owner 
himself does. Impossible, of course, 
but the fact that it is impossible 
does not detract from the truth of 
the statement. The credit man 
must start thinking as a business- 
man, and not as a specialist in the 
one field of bank credit. Field trips 
will add materially to any credit 
man’s capacity and understanding— 
and to his confidence. 

Joseph M. Dodge, in The Teller, 
house organ of The Detroit Bank, 
of which he was president at the 
time, around 1937 or 1938, wrote: 
“The greatest struggle in life and 
in business is to overcome the in- 
ertia common to most individuals 
who would rather talk about yester- 
day than do anything today.” There 
is plenty of information on “yester- 
day” in the credit files. The story 
on “today” and “tomorrow” can 
only be written in the field report. 


An expert says no new crime has 
been invented for years, but appar- 
ently he hasn’t heard some of the 
new song hits. 


The world’s foreign policy con- 


sists of waiting to see what the Reds 
are going to do. 
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New Books 


THE INTERPRETATION OF FINAN- 
CIAL STATEMENTS. By Benjamin 
Graham and Charles McGolrick. 
Harper, New York. 114 pp. $2.25. 
A revision of the manual by Graham 
and Spencer B. Meredith, published 
in 1937. The authors deal succes- 
sively with the items in the typical 
balance sheet and income account. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS IN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. By Theodore 
N. Beckman and Robert Bartels. 
McGraw-Hill, New York. 596 pp. 
$6.50. New sixth edition of a text 
for a first course in departments and 
schools of business administration. 
The authors are on the faculty of 
Ohio State University. 


A HISTORY OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOSPITAL LIFE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY. By Charles T. White. 
Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 218 pp. $5. This com- 
pany, chartered in 1818 to insure 
lives, became a pioneer in the man- 
agement of deposits in trust, and its 
story is here presented “as a case 
study in the history of investment 
institutions and investment manage- 
ment in the United States.” The 
company’s “creative innovating in 
the trust field was soon imitated in 
the establishment of other trust 
companies.” One of Boston’s larg- 
est financial institutions in the 19th 
Century, it was an important source 
of funds for New England’s indus- 
trial growth. 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN PROS- 
PERITY. By Philip Wernette. Mac- 
millan, New York. 257 pp. $3.50. 
The professor of business adminis- 
tration at the University of Michi- 
gan finds that confidence in our 
prosperity is “thoroughly justified” 
and that “rising prosperity without 
depression can be attained—a pros- 
perity that will carry the average 
family’s income from $5,000 a year 
in 1954 to $11,000 a year in 1999” 
(in dollars of the same purchasing 
power). Other countries will also 
enjoy “great economic progress.” 


THE AMERICAN’ ECONOMY—ATTI- 
TUDES AND OPINIONS. By A. Dudley 
Ward. Harper, New York. 196 pp. 
$3.50. This book is the sixth in the 
series on Ethics and Economic Life 
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sponsored by the National Council 
of Churches. It is based on group | 
and individual interviews which re- 
flect how people feel about their 
jobs, incomes, and aspirations. 


FINANCING METROPOLITAN GOV- 
ERNMENT. Tax Institute, Incorpor- 
ated, Princeton, N. J. 295 pp. $65. 
The papers presented at the Insti- 
tute’s 1954 symposium. 


REAL ESTATE TRANSACTIONS UN- 


DER 1954 CopE. Commerce Clearing | 


House, Chicago. 96 pp. $1.50. A 
manual covering the basic prin- 
ciples of income and deductions as 
they are related to real property. 


READINGS IN ECONOMICS. Edited 
by Paul A. Samuelson, Robert L. 
Bishop, and John R. Coleman. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, New York. 485 pp. $4.50. 
Second edition of a collection of 
writings by authors new and old, 
intended to supplement standard 
textbooks. The editors are on the 
faculty of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 


BYLES ON BILLS OF EXCHANGE. By 
Maurice Megrah. Sweet & Maxwell, 
London. 412 pp. £3.3s. 
edition of an old and classic work 
was edited by the attorney who is 
known to many American bankers 


as secretary to the Institute of | 


Bankers. 


MONEY AND BANKING. By Hugene 
S. Klise. South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati. 730 pp. $5.75. 
A new textbook for the first course 
in the subject. The author is asso- 
ciate professor of economics at 
Miami University. 


WHAT PRICE FEDERAL RECLAMA- 
TION? By Raymond Moley. Ameri- 
can Enterprise Association, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 68 pp. $1. A re- 
view of programs and prospects. 


BRITAIN: AN OFFICIAL HANDBOOK. 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
London; British Information Serv- 
ices, New York. 438 pp. $1.80. 
New and enlarged 1955 edition, with 
maps, diagrams, and illustrations, of 
2. book presenting the basic facts 
about Britain. 


This 21st | 


Ready Nov. 1 


Montgomery's 
FEDERAL 
TAXES 


e 36TH EDITION 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 36th Edition 
provides complete coverage of tax law 
and regulations affecting both company 
and individual taxpayers * New, illus- 
trative examples clarify problems in 
reporting and computing income, de- 
ductibility of expenses, tax refunds, etc. 
¢ Important tax- planning opportunities 
at end of every section point out new 
economies for corporations, partner- 
ships, proprietorships, investors, estate 
planners, retired persons, etc. 


Edited by Top Authorities ... 


PHILIP BARDES, CPA, N.Y. Bar 
JAMES J. MAHON, Jr., CPA 

JOHN McCULLOUGH, CPA, Mich. Bar 
MARK E. RICHARDSON, CPA 


— Partners of 
Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery 


Functional arrangement gives you a 
complete check — in any situation — 
on the preferred ways of doing business 
for maximum tax protection. Reliable 
guidance on estimating corporate tax, 
benefits in new types of executive pay- 
ments, spreading income within the 
family, handling investment income, 
maximizing capital gains, accelerated 
depreciation — routine and difficult 
questions. 


1 Volume 21 Parts 1,000 Pages $15 


xk * 
Just Out! 


CORPORATE 
REORGANIZATIONS 


Their Federal Tax Status 
ROBERT S. HOLZMAN 


Professor of Taxation, New York University 


SECOND EDITION. Fully explains 
and interprets all the sections of the 
1954 Revenue Code now governing 
corporate reorganizations. Gives re- 
quirements for tax protection, tells what 
the courts will sanction, what the tax- 
payer must do before and after re- 
organization. 


Tax-free reorganization procedures 
are discussed from the viewpoint of the 
corporation itself, stockholders, security 
holders, creditors, etc. Includes case 
tables, citations of code and adminis- 
trative rulings, plus a conversion chart 
coordinating sections of the old and 
new codes. 

Cross-reference Index. _ $15 


@ SEND FOR these books. (We 
pay postage if check accom- 
panies order) Address Dept. B 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 


| 
| 
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BEST SELECTION 
BANK SUPPLIES 


See your NEW 1955-1956 
ABBOTT CATALOG. Dozens of 
helpful new items. Write to: 


13 


COIN COUNTER COMPANY 


143rd to 144th Sts. and Wales Ave. 
New York 54, N. Y. 
Phone: LUdlow 5-1200 


EIGHTY-EIGHT IDEAS 


for 


INCREASED ASSETS 
& SAVINGS 


This booklet becomes 


YOURS 


with an introductory subscription 
to 


BANKERS RESEARCH 


331 Madison Ave., New York City 


me "88 IDEAS." Also send 
BANKERS RESEARCH for six months 
at the introductory price of $14. 


Teaching Kids 


to Save 


nent talks to children must in- 
clude many subjects, in order to 
reach as many mentalities as pos- 
sible. I have found that a question- 
and - answer session accomplishes 
this nicely. The questions posed 
often reflect adult prompting, and 
it is a real opportunity to answer 
questions for children and adults. 

Such questions include: ‘“How does 
a bank arrive at interest rates?” 
“Who pays the insurance?” “What 
is the combination to the vault— 
and how many people in the bank 
know it?” Also, “Where is the 
money taken when the armored 
truck carries bags of it away?” 
“What would happen to their money 
if the bank burned down or was 
robbed?” And even, ‘How does a 

ank get started?” 

One child, about 10 years of age, 
volunteered the information that 
his father told him not to have a 
school bank account because the 
school children lost all their money 
in the depression. This was a won- 
derful opportunity to clear up mis- 
information passed along from father 
to son. Teachers often thank me for 
answering their questions and tell 
me they have long wondered about 
some of the points covered. 

When a school savings program 
is to be put on in a large town, it 
usually means that I will be there 
several days and I, therefore, get 
pretty well known to the children. 
They hail me from all over town— 
from vacant lots where they are 
playing ball, in restaurants, the- 
aters, and on the street, usually 
with the greeting, ‘Hello Mrs. Pup- 
pet,” and one tiny little girl met me 
in the post office with the greeting 
“Hello Mrs. Muppet.” 

In a bank one day, a mother came 
in with her young son. The child 
spoke to me and whispered to his 
mother, who came over to speak to 
me also, remarking that “I’d never 
guess why she was there.” My talk 
on saving for a purpose had lit a 
spark with her son and she was 


down drawing enough money out of 
his savings account to buy a donkey 
that he had long wanted. 


Cheep, Cheep... 


The unpredictable nature of chil- 
dren always helps to spice a pro- 
gram in the schools on the subject 
of school banking. Just as I started 
to present a puppet show to a group 
of first through third graders, as- 
sembled in the large hallway of 
their school, I heard a muffled “‘cheep 
cheep,” and as this continued, I 
glanced around as I talked, to see 
who or what was causing it. 

I continued with the show, to the 
accompaniment of very determined 
“cheep cheeps,” wondering how I 
could turn this counter-attraction 
into a worth-while lesson. Just be- 
fore I finished with the puppets, I 
asked the little boy who obviously 
was the owner of the box from which 
the “cheep cheep” came to please 
show us what he had. Proudly he 
brought forth a pastel tinted baby 
chicken for all to admire. It seemed 
a good time to point out that sav- 
ing for a purpose could mean saving 
to buy chickens and raise them for 
profit, and to sell the eggs they laid. 

This was a semirural community 
and my remarks were not at all out 
of line with their way of life, as 
many owned poultry and livestock. 
I told them how they could add to 
their school savings and build up 2 
nice income from their chickens. 
This brought on a lively discussion 
about chickens, egg prices, etc. 

I find in talking with children 
about saving money and saving for 
a purpose that there are many ob- 
ject lessons in their everyday expe- 
riences and that they are much more 
likely to remember what I say if it 
can be applied to a pet or some fa- 
miliar object. This is the real pur- 
pose behind teaching kids to save 

. . to teach them to save for 4 
worth-while purpose. 

MARYE I. DENT 
School Thrift, Inc., Yonkers, N. Y. 
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The lady looks both 


From her Bedloe’s Island vantage 
point, Miss Liberty gets a seagull’s- 
eye view down a two-way thor- 
oughfare—an avenue of global im- 
portance that carries American 
goods to overseas marts and for- 
eign goods to our shores. 

Keeping traffic moving in both di- 
rections on this highway to world- 
wide ports is a big job for importers, 
exporters, shippers—and for banks, 
too. 

How does banking service—Chase 
Manhattan service—facilitate busi- 
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ness with other countries? Through 
its branches, representatives, and 
correspondents in all commercially 
important areas of the world, Chase 
Manhattan keeps in close touch 
with local conditions. Information 
is gathered, analyzed and promptly 
made available to customers. Then, 
in every step of the way from the 
initial financing of imports and 
exports through letter of credit ar- 
rangements, Chase Manhattan spe- 
cialists help bring foreign transac- 
tions to successful completion. 


ways 


If you do business abroad, or would 
like to, we'll be glad to show how 
Chase Manhattan experience and 


facilities can help you. 


THE 


CHASE 


MANHATTAN 
BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, New York 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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When the gun failed, 


they used a tablespoon 


He LEARNED acting the hard way, barn- 
storming frontier towns by barge and stage- 
coach, playing in sheds and taverns. 


One night in Houston, a Texan even sug- 
gested the troupe tour through Indian coun- 
try, carrying their stage weapons for protec- 
tion. Joe Jefferson declined. He later said he 
had shivered when he imagined himself fac- 
ing a hostile Indian and armed only with a 
stage pistol whose tendency to misfire had 
several times “compelled our heavy villain to 
commit suicide with a tablespoon.” 

By the 1860's, Jefferson was America’s 
favorite actor. When he played his famous 
Rip Van Winkle (see picture), “one-night” 
towns declared a “Jefferson Holiday.” Busi- 
ness stopped, schools closed, so that every- 
one could get a chance to see him act. 


They loved Joe Jefferson everywhere be- 
cause he was a genius at making people 
happy. And his sunny outlook still sparkles 
in the spirit of America. Like Jefferson, 
Americans still know how to travel a hard 
road and smile when the going’s roughest. 


It’s actualiy easy to save money —when you buy These confident Americans are the real 
United States Series E Savings Bonds through the wealth of our nation. And they are the real 
automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 
You just sign an application at your pay office; 
after that your saving is done for you. And the 
Bonds you receive will pay you interest at the rate That’s why, to save for your goals in life, 
of 3% per year, compounded semiannually, for as 
long as 19 years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up 
today! Or, if you’re self-employed, invest in Bonds 
regularly where you bank. 


reason why our country’s Savings Bonds 
rank among the world’s finest investments. 


you cannot find a surer, safer way than 
United States Savings Bonds. Invest in them 
regularly—and hold onto them! 


Safe as America — US. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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SAME AMOUNT OF RECORDS IN HALF THE SPACE! 


WITH DOORS > 


For Maximum 
Record Protection 


witHouT Doors 


For Greatest Record 
Accessibility! 


HERE’S HOW THE VISI-SHELF 
SYSTEM CAN SAVE YOU 
SPACE—TIME—MONEY 


Floor Plan of an Actual Filing Area Before 
Installation of the Visi-Shelf Filing System 


This area was occupied by 196 four drawer letter filing cabinets with 
a filing capacity of 784 drawers or 20,776 filing inches. 


Floor Plan after Installation of the Visi-Shelf Filing System 


Oo Le [] 
Ojo Co [Lo 


More Thon Holt the Filing Area Recovered for Other Use! 


90 Visi-Shelf Filing Units, occupying less than half the original filing 
area, hold all of the records previously filed in the entire filing area! 
These units, with a filing capacity of 25,380 filing inches offer 4,604 
more filing inches —an increase of 25% in filing capacity. 


Don't Delay! § 


Send for full details of [| Visi-Shelf File, Inc. 
this remarkable new | '05 Reade Street 


New York 13, N. Y. 
Fil 
ing System! i Please send free catalog describ- 
©1955 


ing the new Visi-Shelf Filing System. 
VISI-SHELF 


FILE INC. 


105 READE STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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The OUTLOOK 
and Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


In autos there will be some trouble here and there. 
But it will be spotty in terms of the over-all economy. 
There are some good bargains available in 1955 
models. 

Employment ought to be good. You never know 
about the labor force—how in-and-outers shift. 

Inventories as a whole are in good condition. 
Over-all they are not large in relation to the volume 
of sales. No doubt the inventory situation is spotty. 
But in general there has been no large inventory 
build-up as in early 1953. 

Consumer credit seems to be increasing too rap- 
idly, although it is hard to be dogmatic about it. 


There are not really any major problems around— 
but it is always dangerous to become complacent. It 
is well to keep a sharp lookout for development of 
unexpected crises. 

We had no strikes to amount to anything this 
summer. They were bought off at a good price. It 
is, of course, the monetary situation that permits 
acceptance of these demands of the unions. It makes 
things hard for folks with fixed incomes. 

Business expenditures look good. 

The debt situation is what we should be most con- 
cerned about. It should be observed, however, that 
the rate of repayment of debt is very fast, so the 
debt situation is not so bad, not so vulnerable. There 
is some worry about mortgage debt. Reassuring is 
the fact that the average is only about $5,000, but 
admittedly averages can be deceptive. Where people 
borrowed 100% on their houses, should there be a 
drop-off of the economy, trouble could ensue. Still, 
I feel—it’s just a guess—that we’ll build another 


this year’s 1,200,000. There will always be a demand’ 
for new houses. If income continues high, there will — 
be many people who will want newer dwellings. : 

I don’t see any inflation signs—none really dan- © 
gerous. I can see some slow price increases result- ~ 
ing from price hikes where shortages exist. : 


Problem: Efficient Tightening Against 
Upward Pressure 


Two more informal comments will provide the gen- E 


eral idea, both from sources close to the Washington 4 
scene: 


The credit control problem is essentially one of ~ 
efficient tightening. 4 

There are upward pressures on prices all around, ~ 
excepting in agriculture, where the pressures are ~ 
downward. 4 

About the stock market boom, there is much funda- ~ 
mental investment buying. 

The outlook for rising incomes is very good, the | 
only bug in that respect being farm income. It won't ~ 
rise at all, and so, relatively, will lag behind the rest. ~ 
This means into 1956. A main factor is the big stock © 
of farm products held by the Government and by the ~ 
farmers themselves. q 

Wages and salaries are certainly headed higher; © 


also interest and divided income. In nonagricultural ~ 
sectors the outlook is for personal income to rise. = 


So purchases will rise as well. Look for larger con- ~ 
sumer spending and increasing business investment. ~ 
Business is in a very optimistic mood. 


Almost every factor—possibly with the exception | 
of tightening credit—points toward higher spending. © 
Business is stocking up on commodities and boosting ~ 
inventories. The increases are both planned and un- © 
planned. The demand side is strong. § 

The Government component of national income © 
will increase, too. State and local expenditures will 
continue to expand, especially in the flood areas. 7 
Federal spending is about as low as it will get. 


1,000,000 to 1,100,000 houses next year. It’s mostly 


single dwellings that are being built now. Does the Consumer Gain? 


Labor has had more increases this year than gen- 4 
erally expected, and quite a bit was expected. The rise © 
in productivity has been great enough lately to permit ~ 
increases in both wages and industrial profits. There ~ 
is some discussion whether enough of the productivity ~ 
gains are being passed along to consumers, because ~ 
there is much evidence of upward pressure on prices. ~ 


And a Government Observer 


Now here’s a quick view from one Government watch- 
tower: 

It looks good from here. The trend is still upwards. 
The rest of the year will see growing income and 
production. No question about it: This will be the 
best year yet. 

Housing has slackened, but it will continue at high So far, credit restricting measures have been rela- 4 
levels. tively minor, but there is always the possibility they 7 

Autos—after the model changeover shutdowns— might be tightened in the future. Rediscount rates © 
will produce and sell at a high rate. The 1955 cars may be raised again, and an increase in reserve require- © 
will all be sold, too. ments cannot be ruled out. The over-all objective is to © 

Too much credit? No, I don’t think so. Much of prevent a further deterioration in the purchasing power ~ 
the credit is associated with autos. Credit has been of the dollar. ‘ 
increasing a bit more rapidly than income, but autos However, Government and central bank officials, be- © 
account for a large part of it. ing human, can make mistakes as ordinary mortals, © 

Labor is fully employed. Total unemployment is as they have done in the past by their own admission. © 
about 21%4 million; a bit more than the “hard core,” The aim and intent are clear, though, and constructive 7 
but not much more. for the greatest benefit of the greatest number of © 

Housing ultimately will come down more in line people, and their batting average has been unusually © 
with the rate of family formation, to an annual rate high in the past two years. ’ 
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